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j3oRSETSHIRE  is  a  mantime  County  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fixty  mites  in  circumrcrence  j  tn 
length,  from  Eall  to  Weft,  about  fi(tj~fi>re,  and  in  breadth 
from  North  to  South,  about  tbiny-fivet  cootaining  about 
775,000  acres  of  land.  It  has  four  confiderable  Ports, 
(tifz.)  Poole,  Weymouth,  Bridport,  and  Lyme  Regis,  be- 
fides  Sandwich  called  Swannage,  and  Ponland,  from  whence 
Stone,  to  a  great  value,  is  fliipped.  Ir  has  alfo  twenty-four 
Market  Towns,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-«tght  Pariihes. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  relident  in  the  towns,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  about  48,500,  and  in  the  villages,  m  counoja 
about  40,500,  together  89,000. 

The  greater  proportiou  of  the  land  is  in  Pafturage,  Emi 
Leas,  or  Downs  for  Sheep,  of  which   the  foUowiog  pro* 
■portuMu  are  eftimated  in  round  numbers,  fmt>J 
350,000  Acres  in  Tillage. 
50,000  — ^  Water  Meadow. 
$0,000  •^^  Pafttire. 
9,000  —  Woods  and  Plactations. 
290,000  — —  Ewe  Leas  and  Downs, 
86,000  —  Uncultivated  or  Waftb> 

775.06O 


Of  the  number  of  Inhabitants, 

About  34t00o  are  employed  in  Huibandryf 

50,000  as  Artificers  and  Muaib/Sbom, 
5,000  as  SoUicit  and  Sailen. 

S9,ooo 
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'     li  is  enriched  by  noble  Edifices  both  anticnt  and  mot!t;i| 
vriih  numerous  Paiks,  the  relidcncc  of  many  Noblcmcr  :: 
.    Country  Gemlemcn. 

It  is  well  intcjfcfted  by  Turnpike  roads,  and  acccfliblc 
the  traveller  in  all  parts,  without  inconvenience. 

The  greater  part  is  uneven  ground,  and  miivh  of  it  vel 
hilly ;  it  has  chiefly  a  high  cliff*  towards  the  coaft,  and  a  v 
faull  proportion  of  Marfhy  or  Fcnn  Land. 

The  foil  is  moftly  (hallow,  upon  a  chalk  bottom,  a  larl 
proportion  of  it  very  poor,  but  fome  pans  of  it  (pariiciilair 
(he  vale  of  Blackmopr)  extremely  rich.  The  mort  (Irikitl 
feature  of  the  County,  is  the  open  and  uninclufcd  p:iil 
covered  by  numerous  docks  of  fticep,  fcatt^rcd  over  tl 
Downs*  which  are  in  general  of  a  delightful  verdure  ail 
fmoothncfs.  affording  a  fcene  beautifully  pl^urcfque. 

It  hu  three  rivers,  (vh.)  The  Slower,  the    Piddle,  al 
the  Froome  ;  the  Stower,  which  is  by  much  the  mofl  i: 
iiderable,  tutu  quite  acrofs  it,  frotn  the  vale  of  Blackmocr  I 
the  ica,  by  Sturminfter,   Blandfoid  and  VVicboin-Minilcl 
.  The  Fiddle,  from  Piddletown  aad  Bere-Rcgis,  to  Wareh;,! 
And  the  Froome  from  the  country  north   of  Miiden  NcJ 
ton,  by  Dorchctlcr  to  Warehaoi,     The  two  latter  arc  m 
divided  in  many  places,  into  a  vafiety  of  fmallflrcams, 
the  branches  of  wbicb,  great- advantage  is  derived  in  watcj 
ing  of  the  nieadpv  lv?4  tju-oy^  which  tljcy  pals. 

It  pofTeiTcs  £W^  qiM;^V».  9^  Aonc,  chalk,  lime  sJ 
{npei<Iay.  The  ur  is  dry,  temperato  and  falubriouJ 
there  are  ibmc  coniiderable  Maoufadurcs,  of  great  nl 
tional  confequence,  which  will,hfl5«ft^  ^  W«  pittiiciUiui 
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ON  SHEEP, 


X  H  E  advantage  derived  from  (hccp,  in  the  county  of 
Dodett  is  very  confxderable,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  its  greateft 
€S>jed  as  an  agricultural  refource  ;  indeed  of  fo  much  real  im* 
portance,  as  to  be  produdive  of  great  national  benefit. 
TliC  number  of  (hcep  kept  in  the  county,  from  the  bcft 
CD^iry  and  computation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  amount 
to  upwards  of  Soo^ooo  ;  and  the  number  fold  annually  and 
lent  out  of  the  county,  amount  to  upwards  of  150,000. 
The  greatcft  advantages  are  derived  from  them,  as  well  front 
the  profit  upon  th^  fleece  and  carcafe,  as  from  the  quantity 
of  groijnd  manured  by  them,  which  I  fhall  endeavour  here* 
after  more  minutely  to  point  out; 

In  one  particular  inflance  the  (heep  owners  excel  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  in  providing  ewes  to 
yean  at  a  remarkably  early  feafon,  in  the  midland  counties, 
which  fupply  the  metropolis  with  fat  lambs. — In  order  to 
ihew  the  principle  on  which  this  mode  of  grazing  is  carried 
on,  I  (hall  venture  to  give  a  detail  of  their  procefs  and  ma« 
nagcment,  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  obfcrvation. 

To  defcribe  the  true  Dorfct  fhecp  may  be  difficult,  as  to 
its  (izc  and  Hiapc,  but  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  face  and 
nofe  arc  white,  and  the  claws  or  feet  without  any  mixture 
of  colour,  the  forehead  woolly,  and  the  face  long  and  broad, 
the  born  round  and  bold,  and  projeding  rather  forward,  a 
broad  fiiouldcr,  flraight  back,  broad  loin,  deep  carcafe  and 
ihort  iu  the  leg,  it  is  the  neareft  to  the  true  defcription  of  a 
Dorfct  iheep.  This  attention  to  have  the  iheep  without 
colour,  is  conCdered  of  material  confequence  by  the  breeders 
of  cai  ly  lambs,  as  they  are  faid  to  be  of  more  value  for  the. 

LondoA 
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uks  and  addinoiul 
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London  market,  on  acrauat  a(  ths  extreme  dcl'ic&cy  ofl 
meat.  \ 

The  fcafon  for  putting  iho  moft  topxatd  cwcs  to  tlic  J 
is  the  laft  week  io  April,  for  fuch  as  arc  to  be  fold  tlic  I 
lowing  Autumn.     And  for  the  flock  (which  are  to  be  Ic 
about  Mldfummer.     The  lambing  fcafon  thercfarc  fol 
forward  ewes,  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  aod  I 
are  fold  about  a  fortnight  before  this  time  at  the  lairs 
London,  from  twenty-lix  to  thirty-two  ihillings  each. 
limbs  produced  from  thcfe  ewes  are  fucklcd  in  the  IiJ 
on  many  farms  round  the  metropolis^   which   mikca 
houfe-lambfirforthe  tabh  as  early   as  Chriflhias, 
other  part  of  the  fiock  tcfi  forward,  do  not  yean  till  iIiJ 
ginning  of  December,  but  thole  yield  a  confidcrabic  pa 
by  their  lambs  being  fattened  upon  grafs,  very  earty  i 
fpring  near  London,  and  produce  what  is  called  the  cal 
grafs-tamb.     The  lambs  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  hic 
are  always  uken  from  the  cwcs  in  May,  and  are  then  v 
•leven  or  twclvv  fhillings  each.    They  are  always  IhoJ 
this  county  about  Midfummer,  and  produce  from  one  pi 
to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  wool  each,  and  the  cwesT 
alfo  fltorn  about  the  fame  time.    Lambs  when  ihc 
fale  at  the  fairs  in  July,  are  worth  about  thirteen  or   ll 
teen  fliillio^  per  head,  but  if  kept,  from  this  time  the  iT 
begins  the  procefs  of  folding  i  at  one  year  old  is  ca31cd  a  I 
and  produces  four  or  five  pounds  of  woof,  and  the  carcal 
worth  about  a  guinea.    The  fecond  year  tile  iheep  is  a  F 
tooth,  the  fleece  produces  about  four  pounds  and  a  hal 
iTOol,  and  the  carcafe  is  worth  about  twenty-five  or  twcl 
Ex  fliillings.    The  third  year  the  iKecp  is  a  fuU  moul 
weather,  and  produces  about  five'pounds  of  wool,  anf 
tbea  worth  thiny  fliillings  or  a  guinea  and  a  half»  is  fcl  J 
fcqtt  longer,  but  generally  fdd  from  the  county.    If  ] 
cvcr»  dieihc^be]u^weU«  the  next  year*  its  weight  I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

0 

JL  HE  following  valuable  communication^  rcspcding  the 
present  state  of  husbandry  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  and 
the  means  of  its  Improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that 
every  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may 
jiave  it  in 'his  power  tp  cxamii^  it  fully  before  it  isp^blisb^. 
Jt  11  therefore  requested,  that  any  jcmarjc,  .or  a4ditigp24  .qI>- 
./leryA^ipn,  whichmayp^cur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  ol 
.ihc  jfpllqv^ing  .sheets,  m^y^  he  xoriUen  on  the  margi^,  and 
;^^iinifm|tt<;d  .to  the  B^ard  of  Agriculture,  at  ite' office  ja 
I.p(l4on.  by  wJipm  the  same  shall  be  properly-  attended 
,(p)  ;iu)d,>Yhen  the  returns  are  C9mpleted,  an  accounrwiQ 
be  drawn  up  of  .the  state  of  agriculture  in  DorfetshineJ 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  iis  believec^ 
wiU  be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  evei 
yet  made  public. 

The  board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  al 
ihe  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  kard^ 
necessary  to  add,   will  be  happy  to  give  every  awstano 
In  its  power*  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  lia 
proving  his  breed  of  catde,  sheep^  &c>  or  of  tzyiog  aor 
^^ul  csspcniBcnt  ia  husbsudiy* 


TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  lequested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  returned 
Board  of  Agriculture,  before  the  first  of  March  nextl 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  dd 
conrider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fa£l  or  observatio 
tained  in  these  Reports,  which,  at  present,  are  printi 
cuculated,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  adcT 
infinmation,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  coatrib| 
mttfta  the  impiovement  of  the  country.        < 
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be  tvi'cnty  or  rwxnly-fivc  pounds  per  cmarter^  and  will  pro- 
duce thirty.fix  or  thirty-cight  fhillings. 

The  wool  produced  in  this  county,  is  ihort  and  fine,  of 
a  clofe  texture,  and  the  quality  of  it  is  highly  cfteemed  in 
the  manufa£lory  ofthat  flaple  commodity  called  broad  cloth. 
It  is  fold  here  by  vvcys  or  weights  of  thirty-one  pounds  (land- 
ing, and  the  average  price,  is  ten-pence  or  ccn-pence  half- 
penny per  pound ;  lambs  wool  produces  about  an  halfpenny, 
or  a  penny  per  pound  lefs* 

There  are  no  ram  fairs,  or  farmers  who  let  out  rams  for 
hire  for  the  feafcn,  in  this  county*  But  they  arc  chiefly  bred 
from  the  farmer's  own  (lock,  are  put  with  the  ewes  at  about 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the  better  fort  of  them,  are  not 
cdeemed  of  a  higher  value,  than  three  or  four  guineas  per 
head. 

The  wether  flieep  are  conftantly  folded  all  the  year  round, 
nmning  over  the  ewe  leas  or  downs  by  day,  and  are  penned 
on  the  tillage  by  night  ;  they  are  penned  late  in  the  evening* 
and  let  out  from  the  fold  before  funrife  in  the  winter,  and 
not  later  than  fix  o'clock  in  the  fummer.  The  ewes  are 
folded  only  in  fummer,  that  is,  when  they  have  no  lambs. 

The  mode  of  penning  (hcep  indeed,  varies  in  fome  part» 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  the  hurdle,  but  in  ge- 
neral the  fize  of  the  hurdle  is  about  four  feet  fix  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  fix  inches  high,  made  chiefly  of  hazle,  with 
ten  upright  (licks;  and  fifteen  dozen  of  them,  with  a  like 
number  of  (lakes  and  wriths,  to  confine  them  together,  will 
inclofe  a  (latute  acre  of  ground,  and  will  contain  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  (hecp  therein  yer/  commodioully.  The 
hurdles  are  moved  every  morning,  confequently  the  fame 
number  of  (hecp  will  manure  an  acre  of  land  daily.  One 
penning  is  never  cfti mated  worth  lefs  than  half  a  guinea,  or 
twelve  (hillings  per  acre,  and  two  at  a  guinea.  The  hur* 
dies  arc  worth  feven  (hillings  and  fix-pencc  per  dozen^  in- 
cluding (lakes. 

B  The 
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The  iliccp  are  conflantly  attended  by  a  Hicplierd  the  wliolJ 
dry,  wliofc  wages  is  fix  ftiillings  per  week :  a  great 
y;arly,  and  abrcakfaft  on  a  Sunday:  A  dog  is  found   an  J 
ntaintaincd  by  the  Ihephcrd,  and  the  maflcr  has  the  flcins 
the  dead  Hieep. 

It  is  a  praAiccwith  many  farmers  in  the  inclofcd  pan 
Dorfctihirc,  to  buy  lambs  at  twelve  or  thirteen  fliillings  pi;« 
head,  keep  ihcm  two  years,  and   fi.ll  ihem  to  butchers 
twcnty-f)\c  or  t\venty-(ix  fliilUngs  each. 

It  is  generally  undcTHood  that  the  original  breed   of  t 
Dorfct  fhecp  is  very  (carce' to  be  met  with,  as  moft  of  thl 
farmers  have  croflfcd  iheir  flocks,  with  the  breed  of  dtcHanil 
Wilts  and  Somerfetlhirc   Iheep,  which  have  certainly  ; 
proved  them  as  to  fize  ;  and  I  have  not  obfsrved  any  pcrful 
more  fpccuUtive  as  a  farmer  and  grazier  in  thecouniy,  tliaf 
Mr.  Bridge,  of  Wenford  Eag'.c,  who  has  tried  various  lOn 
and  has  now  introduced  Mr.  BakcwcU's  l^icefterfhirc  brrcj 
into  the  county,  which  he  thinks  are  quite  as   fine  in 
wool  as  his  own,  and  thofe  he  has  bred  are  full  as  Urge  a 
the  Leiceflerniire.     He  is  aiming  to  produce  lambs   froJ 
them,  as  early  as  the  home  breed,  and  is  fanguinein  Ms  bJ 
Kef  that  the  lambs  will  be  as  delicate  in  the  grain  ol  i 
meat,  as  thofe  which  are  bred  from  the  true  Dorfets.    H^: 
alfo  of  opinion  that  they  are  full  as  hardy,  will  be  fupportcl 
with  Icfs  fodder,  and  that  both  the  wethers  and  e\ 
this  breed,  will  fat  falter  th:m  the  old  Dorfets.    At  prcfoJ 
this  is  an  experiment,  the  trial  of  which  certainly  .docs  hiJ 
-  great  credit,  though  the  opinion  againfl  this  projci>,  is 
general  unfavourable  to  its  fucccfs  ;  it  is  fuppofcd,  i})i:[ 
lambs  being  lb  much  larger  will  not  retain  the  ufual  dcJil 
cacy,  and  that  it  may  open  a  new  trade  in  other  pans 
England,  to  fupply  the  London  market  with  early  lamb  ;  b  J 
on  this  lattcrpoint  I  think  there  is  little  to  fear,  as  iticil 
ve  no  water  meadows  in  fufScicnt  proportion  in  any  othcT 
pan  of  England  i  which  are  fo  well  nianagcd  as  in   Doil 

futfhirl 


fctfliirc,  anJ  which: arc  fo  efTcntially  neceflary  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  early  breed  of  iheep* 

Bcfidcs  the  Iheep  peculiar  to  DorfetHiire,  there  is  another 
very  fmall  breed  in  >hc  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weymouth,  in  the  Ille  of  Portland,  the  Iflc  of  Purbeck, 
and  about  Warcham  ana  Poole,  which  are  inferior  in  fizc 
to  Welch  Iheep  :  when  fat.  will  weigh  not  more  than  eight 
.^  or  nine  pounds  p3r  quarter,  and  the  bcft  of  the  ewes  to  yean, 
not  worth  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  (hillings  per  head. 

A  general  average  of  the  produce  of  wool. 

WETHCRSr  EWES* 


P'irfl  year,  a  hog  if  lbs. 
ad  ditto,  four  tooth  41  lbs. 
3d  ditto,  4  lbs. 


F:rft  year,  a  chiiver  1 1  Ibs« 
2d  ditto,  3f  lbs. 

3d  ditto,  (ix  tooth     5  lbs. 


Upon  the  whole,  from  a  due  obfervation  of  the  quality 
and  number  of  (lieep  bred  and  kept  in  the  county,  it  maybe 
fuppofcd,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  produce 
of  wool  annually,  is  ninety  thoufand  weys.  or  weights  of 
thirty-one  pounds  each. 

The  number  of  v/ethcrs  fold,         50,000 
The  number  of  owes,  100,000 

The  number  reared,  450,000 

And  the  home  confuniptlon,  200,000 

It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  a  diforder  pecu- 
liar to  Iheep,  which  is  fomctimes  fatally  experienced  in  this 
county,  called  the  Goggles  ;  it  attacks  them  at  all  ages, 
and  no  remedy  is  at  prcfent  known  for  it ;  the  firft  fymptoms 
is  a  violent  itching,  which  is  very  foon  fucceeded  by  a  diz- 
zincis  in  the  head,  daggering  of  gait,  and  a  weaknefs  in 
the  back,  as  if  the  fpinal  marrow  was  affefled,  under  which 
they  fomctimes  languiOi  a  few  weeks,  and  this  diforder  has 
been  known  to  be  fatal  to  the  greateft  part  of  a  flock,  and 
is  confidered  as  the  mod  calamitous  circumdance,  the  (heep 
Oivncrs  have  to  dread  ;  it  is  very  difHcult  to  afligji  the  caufe 
of  this  diforder,  but  fome  of  the  old  iaihioned  Cumers 
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Uiink  that  as  no  fuch  dircife  cxiAed,  prior  to  the  intrr 
duflion  of  the  breed   from  other  counlics,   confuqucntlyl 
iti  origin  maybe  imputed  to  this  caufe  ;   but  this  is  an  ar-l 
gument  perhaps  of  prejudice,  groiinded  merely  on  conjcflurc,  I 
though  I  owa  J  am  incUhcd  to  give  it  fouie  credit. 


HORSES,  CATTLE  and  D.URIES. 

X.  HE  breed  of  horfcs  in  this  county,  is  noipariiculsrtyl 
attended  to :  a  flight  blood  horfe  is  nude  ufc  of  for  ihc  ticidl 
and  road,  and  a  very  ordinary  ftile  of  cart  hurfc,  ufcd  inl 
agriculture  ;  fome  cattcoItE  arc  bred  in  ihe  vale  of  Black-I 
moor,  and  many  others  are  brought  in,  cuher  as  fuckers  I 
or  yearlings  from  other  counties.  Some  individLi;)!!  indeed,! 
have  good  teams,  and  are  very  careful  of  tlicir  horfcs  ;  biicl 
from  general  obfcrvation,  I  am  perfuadtd,  the  DorfctHii: 
farmers,  pay  but  tittle  attention  to  the  nu,pc,  .Ize,  or  fym-l 
metry  of  the  cart  horfe.  The  (lallions  arc  chicily  n'orl>  ingl 
horfcs  of  farmers,  and  cover  marcs  at  halfa  guinea  cachi 
for  the  fcafon,  and  an  average  price  for  a  cart  horfo  at  live  I 
years  old,  is  (ixtcen  or  fcveniccn  guineas- 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  oxen  are  often  iifcd  In  agricul- 
ture here,  and  the  breed  are  of  two  Ititids  ;  thofc  on  the  I 
wedcrn  lidc  of  the  county  are  chieily  from  the  red  o\  of  I 
Devonihirc,  an  excellent  fort  j  and  the  others  in  the  more  \ 
eadcrn  and  northern  parts,  are  a  mixture  of  the  Hatrpllii 
and  Wiltfliire,  witJi  uisny  crofTcs  of  the  Oxfordihirc,  Gioi 
ceftcrfliire,  Shropfhire'  and  North  Country  bcatls.  As  tl 
cattle  are  very  much  ufcd  in  dairies  in  this  county,  very  I 
litUe  attention  ii  paid  to  the  fize  of  the  bcalT,  or  to  (hapc  or  [ 
colour,  but  if  lit  ely  to  make  a  good  milker,  It  fccms  all  | 
that  it  necciiary,  and  is  worth  from  eight  to  ten  guineas, 
to  come  into  the  dairy  at  a  proper  age. 

The  I 
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The  oxen  chicly  fed  in  the  county,  are  of  the  Devon* 
(hire  breed,  and  go  when  fat  to  Smithfield  market,  and 
are  faid  to  be  the  fined  grained  meat  in  the  kingdom* 
Thefe  are  moftly  fed  in  the  vale  of  Blackmoor,  which  ex- 
tends  from  North  to  South  about  nineteen  miles  from  Gil- 
lingham  and  Silton,  to  Dantifh  and  May  Powder ;  and 
from  eaft  to  we.^,  from  Compton  and  Sutton,  about  four- 
teen miles,  to  North  Wotton  and  Long  Burton,  and  con- 
tains upwards  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  thcufand  acres  of 
very  rich  land,  chiefly  grazing,  dairying,  and  about  one 
tenth  part  in  arable,  with  fome  plantations  of  orchards. 

Through  this  vale  runs  the  river  Slower,  which  is  now 
undergoing  a  great  improvement,  from  the  general  AH  of 
w«ewcrS)  by  cutting  down  the  fides  and  removing  obdruc- 
tions,  which  will  tend  to  the  general  drainage  of  thecoun* 
try,  ^nd  be  a  lading  improvement*  Some  of  the  land  upon 
the  fide  of  this  river,  is  rich  enough  for  an  acre  and  a  quar- 
ter to  carry  n  full  lizcd  Dcvonfhire  ox  through  the  fummer* 
Mod  of  the  hay  in  thia  vale  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
beads  thrive  well  through  the  winter  upon  it,  without  any 
other  food.  An  averaj.e  value  of  it  to  the  farmer  is  forty 
iliillings,  but  if  fold  to  towns,  it  produces  fifty  fivillings  a 
ton.  One  ton  of  hay  wil.  keep  an  ox  twelve  wceks^  allow- 
ing him  one  hundred  weight  and  a  half  per  week,  which  is 
fufHcient  to  lad  from  Chriitn^as  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the 
profit  upon  the  ox  is  edimatej  at  five  pounds  a  head  each, 
and  barren  cows  :^nd  heifers  atz  reckoned  to  pay  fifty  ihil- 
lings  per  head  each. 

There  is  a  flicw  of  cattle  and  fome   fheep  at  Stal bridge, 
in  this  vale,   every   Monday  fortnight,  through   the  year, 
which  is  the  bell  market  for  fat  catile  in  the  countv,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number  are  bought  and. 
fold  here,  one  market  day  with  another. 

The  other  cattle  grazed  here,  are  either  home  bi^ds,  or* 
bcifcrsi  brought  from  Ringwood  and  other  Hampdure  fairs,. 

and 
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and  when  fat,  fiippl>  the  home  market,  and  loinwiuics 
fciit   to  Salifbury. 

The  brcal  of  pigs  in  thii  county  is  not  fo  good  in  Hiam 
asi:ither  the  liamplJiirc,  Berk  (hire,  or  Htitfordlhire  Tun ;  tli 
an:  of  a  ligtit  colour.  Iced  to  about  nine  or  ten  fcori;  on 
average  for  bacon,  and  are  'Aorih  about  fi\  Ihilliuj^s  and  ii 
pence,  or  fcvtn  Ihillings  per  fcorc.  As  there  are  fo  many  dl 
ries,  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  this  animal  ini^hc  f 
made  by  the  introduflion  of  the  forts  before  dtfcribcJ. 

The  dairies  extend  all  over  the  county,  cow-calves,  in 
neral   arc  reared,  and  bulUcalves  afford  a  fupply  of  w\ 
The  management  of  the  dairy,  as  every  where  praciiu 
in  Dorfctihirc,  is  unknown  to  many  other  parts  of  i 
kingdom.    The  cows  are  all  let  out  by  the  farmer,  to  a.  dl 
ry~man.  at  a  Axed  price  for  each  cow,  according  to  the  qtl 
lityof  the  land  and  produce  ofihe  beaft.     In  fomc  of  if 
pooreil  parts  of  tl)e  county  as  low  as  lifiy  fhilli.ngs  or  i! 
poundj>  per  head,  per  annum,   and  in  others,  as  hiL^li  as 
pounds  ten  Ihillings,  or  feven  pounds  ^  and  in  one  par ifli  r 
Usrminlter,  called  Broad  Wlndfor,  as  high  ns  eight  jtouiK 
but  I  believe  the  general  average  throughout   the  comi 
will  be  about   fix  pounds   fcr   a  cow  of  full  growth  ;  f  J 
pounds  for   heifers,  and  four  pounds   ten  (hiliingic,   or 
pounds,  for  three  years  o!d.     The  ufual  plan  for  ktiii 
djiry  is  this  :  the  farmer  finds  the  dairy-man  accrtain  m 
bcr  of  cows  for  one  year,  commencing  at  Candlemas,  : 
fixed  fum  ajjreed  on.     He  feeds,  fodders  and  fupporis 
fpeciJic  number  throughout   the  year ;  he  finds  a  houfc  J 
the  dairy-man  and  his  family  to  live  in,  and  allows  hir 
keep  as  many  pigs  and  poultry  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  J 
keep  of  a  marc  to  carry  out  his  butter,  &c.  which  by   pk 
ducing  a  foal  yearly,  is  confidcred  a  material  advantage  I 
the  dairy-man,  who  perhaps  fells  it  when  weaned 
vembci  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.     If  the  farmer  is 
<Iinc4l  to  let  bis  dairy  to  another  man,  he  gives  the  dal 
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man  notice  before  All  Saint's  Day,  and  by  cuftom  the  quar- 
ter of  a  year  from  November  to  February,  is  deemed  fuffi. 
cient,  knd  ihc  dairy-man  quas  the  houfe  and  gives  up  his 
bargain  tk>c€nfuing  Candlemas.  The  dairies  in  general  are 
managed  by  making  all  the  cream  into  butter,  and  from  . 
the  Ikimmed  milk,  an  inferior  fort  of  checfe^  which  fells 
from  twenty.fivc  to  thirty  (hillings  per  hundred  M'eight  in 
the  county,  and  the  butter,  which  is  worth  eight-pence  or 
ten-pence  per  pound,  is  in  general  falted  down  in  tubs,  and 
fupplics  Pjr:fmouth  and  the  London  markets ;  but  there 
is  alfo  made  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  the  better  fori  of 
cheefe,  which  brings  a  price  as  high  as  thiny-feven  (hillings 
or  two  guineas  per  hundred  weight. 

The  grazing,  however,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
county,  cannot  be  rated  fo  high  as  the  vale  of  Blackmoor 
allows  me  to  do,  and  it  will  be  found  nearer  the  true 
average  upon  the  feeding  land ;  that  two  acr'^  will  fummer 
a  beaft,  and  that  the  profits  will  not  exceed  three  pounds , 
per  head.  Some  farmers,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  * 
of  Dorchefler,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places,  are  very 
choice  in  their  cows ;  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
feting  fcvcral  dairies,  which  did  great  credit  to  the  owners 
taflc  and  judgment.  The  partiality  for  the  Derbydiire  and 
Lcicellerfliire  forts,  is  certainly  mod  prevalent,  and  the 
obfervation  is  jud,  that  thofc  cows  from  the  north  country 
breed,  carry  infinitely  more  flcHi,  than  the  honu:. breed, 
and  thofc  moft  fanguine  in  this  opinion  are  pofitive,  that 
they  produce  quite  as  much  milk,  and  of  equal  goodnefs ; 
but  of  this  I  have  my  doubts,  particularly  as  they  confider 
feven  or  eight  quarts  at  a  milking,  an  abundant  quantity,, 
with  the  beft  keep ;  which  is  certainly  much  leis  than  the 
produce  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

THE 
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J.  HE   general  praflice  and   management  of 'ihc 
in  this  county,   is  Icfs  attended  to,   than  any   oihcr 
agriculture.     Great  part  of  the  foil  of  the  cncloffc!  iJ 
li^llt  and  cafy   to  work  ;    all  the  open  and  unincl<>rjii 
are   To  likewife,   and    the    Norfolk    huibandry    migl 
adopted  with  fuccefs  in  almofl  every   part  of  tlic  * 
From  the  obfcrvaiions  I  have  been  able  to  make  npcl 
prcfcnt    praftice,    the  idea  univcrfally   prevails   of  pi 
all  crops  into  the  ground,  with  as  few  plouj;hings  as  pcT 
and  on  my  journey  through  the  county  I  obfcrvcd  the  pi 
of  wheat  fuwingcfTefled  will)  one  ploughing,  either  iipf 
lay,   clover,  fward  or  what  is  called  fallow,    wl>ich  \ 
was  often  iuU  of  docks,  quitch  and  thiftlcs  ;  and  tliisf 
lard,  which  if  worked  well  by  repeated  plowing; 
ealily  have  been  made  the  fincA  tilth.     Indeed,  plol 
'is  fu  li'.ilc  attended  to,   that   all  fymmctry  and  : 
difregardcd,  and  in  many  fmall  pieces  of  grouted,    ll 
oblervcd  the  ploughman   vary  three   or  foiir  yards  frJ 
firait  tine,    in  a  very  Ihort  didance,  and  pcrlevtrc  i 
vagint  drrcflion  as  a  matter  of  no  import. 

The  Plough  ufed  here,  which  is  called  Sull,  is  long,  I 
and  heavy  ;  has  one  very  fmall  wheel  on  the  fide  of  the 
and  is  conftantly  worked  by  four  horfes,  two  a-breaft, 
oxen  in  yokes  ;   and  three  quarters  of  a  (latute  acre  is  I 
than  is  ploughed  per  day. 

In  the  vale  of  Blackmoor  and  in  other  inclofed  parts! 
mode  of  cropping  is  by  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  viz.  f 
ift.  Wheat,  3d,  Oats, 

sd.  Barley  or  Beans,  ^\^,  Fallow. 
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Or  if  cIoYcr  is  fown  with  the  oats  in  the  th-rd  year,  then 
inftead  of  fallow,  wheat  is  fown  upon  the  clover  fward. 

Here  I  recommend  the  Dorfetihirefarmcrto  change  his  four 
fi)ift  hufbandry  for  the  following  rotation : 

I  ft.  Wheal, 
2d,  Turnips, 

3d,  Lent  Grain  with  feeds^ 
4th,  Clover. 
The  feeding  always  takes  place  the  beginning  of  Odoher; 
two  bufticls  and  an  half  to  an  acre  are  fown*  Some  fanners 
in  this  part  of  the  country  make  four  ploughings  of  their  fal- 
low for  wheat,  and  fow  the  (eed  under  furrow,  before  the 
fourth  ploughing.  Three  ploughings  of  the  next,  if  for  bar« 
ley«  and  one  for  beans,  and  the  following  year,  two  earths 
for  oats.  The  bean  crop  here  is  always  fown  ;  never  fet 
drilled,  hoed  or  cleaned,  nor  is  the  hoe  ufed  for  any  crop 
whatever. 

Tillage  lands  let  in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  about 
twenty  fliiUings  per  acre,  and  the  return,  on  average  is,  of 
Wheat,  20  bufliels  of  nine  gallons. 
Barley,    30  ditto. 
*      Beans,     28  ditto. 
Oats,       28  ditto. 
About  moft  of  the  towns  in  Dorfetihire,  the  land  lets  at 
a  high  price.    Pafture  land  for  convenience,  from  forty  to 
6fty  ftiiUings  per  acre,  and  arable  land  at  about  thirty  IhiU 
lings.    Garden  ground  is  let  out  to  manufadurers  and  arti« 
ficers,  for  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  other  -vegetables,  at 
fix-pence  per  perch  or  pole,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  country  north  of  Sherbone,  which  adjoins  the  vale 
of  Blackmoor,  aHbrds  fome  of  the  beft  arable  land  in  the 
county.  The  foil  is  a  ftone  brach,  very  eafy  to  work,  and 
about  thiee  parts  in  four,  are  ploughed.    The  rent  is  efti* 
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mated  here,  at  about  a  guinea  u  acre,  and  turnips  are  muJ 
grown,  generalty  afcers  wheat  crop. 

Tithes  are  uken  by  compofition  at  about  three  fliillinl 
in  the  pound,  but  if  fet  by  the  crop,  the  following  piopol 
tioos  are  ufually  taken,  viz. 
"Fot  wheat. 
Lent  grain. 
Potatoes, 
Water  meadow. 
Dry  meadow. 
Clover, 

Orchards,  befides  bay, 
Lambs, 
Cows, 
Tlax  is  much  grown  about  BinninAerandBiidport,  >vh( 
the  land  is  naturally  very  good,  and  where  the  fuccefTton 
crop  is  nearly  the  fame,  except  that  the  fiax  is  general 
fown  after  the  wheat  crop. 

A  great  deal  of  lime  is  ufed  as  a  manure,  and  tw 
hogflieads  of  four  bufhels  each,  per  acre,  is  eflecmcd  agi 
drefling,  which  cofts  four-pence  halfpenny  per  bufhcl  ; 
thofe  farmers  who  aK  fitiuic  near  cqad,  draw  a  grc^ 
of  (ea-weed  or  kelp  from  the  Ihore,  and  fbmctlmes  fpn 
it  at  once  on  the  ground  prepared  for  wheat,  and  fomcti 
mix  it  with  earth  and  make  it  into  compoft,  both  of  t 
operatioiu  have  a  good  cStGi. 

An  extraordinary  inftance  is   well   atteftcd  by  many 
fpedable  people,  that   fome  farmers  have  on  a  pariici 
occafion,  when  thcrehas  been  a  drug  of  fifh  upon  the  co| 
manured  thdr  land  with  them,  which  ha:  produced   a  v 
florid  crop. 

One  in  parttcuhr,  iaof  Mr.  Davics,  of  Swire,  who 
four  yean  fince  manured  a  piece  of  land  for  wheat,  froi 
iliMl  of  boriugfy  which  colt  him  no  more  than  one 
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ling  p^r  load,  befides  carriage,  he  fcattered  them  lightly 
over  the  land,  fowed  it  with  wheat  and  ploughed  them  in, 
and  the  crop  produced  thereby  was  fo  rank  as  to  be  tntirely 
laid  before  harveft. 

An  average  wtlght  for  wheat  grown  here,  is  twelve  fcore, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  weight  per  fack^  o/ 
fixty  pounds  per  buOieh  Some  farmers  in  the  more  opea 
parts  of  the  county  think  eleven  (core  and  a  half  is  a  bettcsr 
average  weight  per  lack. 

The  tillage  in  the  open^arts  of  the  county,  is  veiy  much 
upon  a  chalk  bottom,  and  all  the  way  towards  the  coafi;  by 
Abbotfbury  and  Weymouth,  being  of  an  inferior  quality, 
returns  lefs  produce  than  I  have  before  ftated ;  and^the  un-> 
inclofed  parifties  receive  no  other  advantages  from  manure, 
but  by  the  penning  of  fheep,  which  is  a  great  refource • 

The  harvcft  is  generally  got  in  by  the  acre,  and  fiv» 
{hillings  an  acre  is  given  for  cutting  wheat,  if  reaped, 
and  cighteen-pencc  if  mowed.  Barley,  fourteen^pence  per 
acre.  The  price  of  threihing  is  one  (hilling  per  fack  of  four 
bufhcis,  and  tvio-pence  per  bufliel  for  barley. 

The  tillage  in  the  Illand  of  Portland  is  a  ftone  brach,and 
likewife  in  mod  parts  of  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck,  which  is  (aid 
to  be  very  fruitful,  and  that  part  of  Purbeck  called  the  GoI« 
den  Bowl,  to  produce  three  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  In 
the  centre  of  the  county,,  which  is  a  very  fine  part  of  it,  the 
foil  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  land  well  managed ;  fome 
excellent  turnips  are  grown  here  by  a  few  farmers  only,  botb 
broadcaft  and  drilled ;.  but  in  general,  they  are  not  hoed^ 
nor  is  the  land  prepared  for  them  properly. 

The  growth  of  barley  ai&rds  a  large  produce.    A  great 
deal  of  malt  is  made  for  the  internal  confumption  of  ihp 
county,  particularly  in  the  article  of  ftrongbcer,  which  is-' 
much  ukd.    The  malt  is  generally  dried  with  Welch  coals. 
From  ten  ta  fourteen  bu(hels  of  malt  per  hogihead  of  flxty*- 
three  gsdlons,  with  Farnham  hopSf  mabeathe  beer  fo  much. 
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eftecmed  h(TC,  which  is  kept  eighteen  months  or  two  years  I 
before  it  is  drank  i  and  in  ibtne of  the- towns,  ten  er  twelve  [ 
thcufand  bufhcis  of  malt  arc  made  annually. 

Two  horfcs  to  a  Norfolk  wheel  plough  arc  made  ufe  of  I 
with  great  fiicccfs  by  a  few  farmers,  and  this  procefs  i 
mentioned  as  a  rare  indance;  but  I  am  fatis.ied  from  my  I 
long  experience  and  practice  in  agritiulture,  that  it  might  I 
be  brought  into  general  ufc  here  ;  and  two  horfcs  to  a  Nor-  I 
folk  plough  with  a  lad,  would  plough  more  land  than  four  I 
horfcs  do  now  with  two  people  to  attend  them  ;  and  if  the  I 
Norfolk  husbandry  were  broi'ght  into  ufe,  it  could  not  fail  I 
to  anfwcr,  as  it  would  render  the  Dorfet  farmer  more  ad- 
vantages than  almoA  any  other ;  inafmuch  as  it  would  atford  I 
tim,  by  the  general  growth  of  turnips^  winter  food  fur  his  I 
fbeep,  which  is  fo  much  wanted,  and  enable  him  to  have  I 
tiis  land  in  a  pcrfe£l  clean  {late  for  every  other  crop,  with-  I 
out  incurring  any  additional  cxpcnce. 

The  procefs  of  the  Norfolk  plan  is  very  eafy  in  its  cxc-  I 
cution,  and  it  is  an  invariable  maxim  in  that  country,  to  I 
prepare  their  lands  for  turnips,  by  frequent  ploiighings,  the  I 
preceding  winter  and  fpring,  and  to  bellow  on  it  the  befti 
drelling  poffible,  by  dung  or  compofl  i  to  fow  the  turnipsl 
in  June  immediately  upon  the  Uft  ploughing,  and  harrow  I 
them  in  before  the  field  is  left.  After  this  they  are  hoedl 
neves  lefs  than  twice,  and  fomctimes  three  times  ever*  I 
which  not  only  lends  to  increafe  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  f 
by  earthing  up  the  root,  but  wholly  eradicates  every  kind  I 
of  weed.  The  produce  frequently  amounts  to  forty  cart  I 
loads  per  acre,  and  the  quantity  and  advantages  arillng  from  I 
ihcm  to  the  grazier^  need  not  be  painted  out  by  mc  here.  I 
In  conTuming  the  turnips,  about  half  arc  generally  drawn  I 
off  upon  the  flubblcs  or  clover  lays,  and  arc  ftrcwed  beforel 
cattle  and  fheep,  which  in  Dorfetlhire  might  be  pnicliled  to  I 
the  grealeft  advantage,  by  doing  the  like  upon  the  ewe  leas  I 
and  upland  paflurcs,  which  now  receive  no  help  from  I 
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manure  at  all ;  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  thien  fed  off  by 
flieep,  and  the  land  left  in  both  a  rich  and  clean  ftate,  to  be 
fown  with  barley  the  next  year,  of  which  it  feldom  faiU 
to  produce  an  abundant  crop ;  with  this  crop  it  is  fown 
witli  clover,  and  upon  the  fecond  years  lay,  manured  by 
turnips  given  to  cattle,  as  before  mentioned;  it  is  fown 
with  wheat  the  following  autumn,  and  then  one  ploughing 
only  is  required. 

An  improvement  even  on  this  •  plan  might  be  efie^ed  in 
Dorfetfliirc,  and  if  fome  rough  parts  of  the  downs,  or  ewe 
leas,  which  are  now  over-run  with  buflies  and  furze,  were 
ploughed  up,  ufcd  in  the  manner  above  defcribcd,  and  when 
laid  down  with  grafs  feeds,  continue  fo  feven  or  eight  ycars^ 
whilft  other  land  was  converted,  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country  at  large,  and  would  aflift  the  produce  of 
cows  very  materially.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  recommend 
the  breaking  up  of  any  of  the  bed  of  the  downs,  as  they  are 
i*aluable  in  their  prefent  ftate.  The  land  in  Norfolk  is  of 
that  dry  fandy  nature,  that  it  will  not  convert  into  paflure, 
and  therefore  lays  down  in  grafs  feeds  feldom  more  thaa 
two  years;  but  the  cafe  is  very  difierent  in  Dorfetfliirc^ 
where  the  fined  verdure  is  often  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  the  land  almoft  every  where  inclined  to  become 
good  pafturage.  Another  reafon  why  the  growth  of  corn 
ihould  be  more  attended  to  in  Dorfetfliire  is,  that  the  pni* 
portion  of  land  fown  annually  is  not  fo  much  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  obliges  it  to  import  from  other  countries,  much 
more  than  it  expons  one  year  with  another. 

The  open  and  uninclofcd  parts  are  in  general  poor  land, 
and  will  average  at  a  rent  of  ten  fliillings  per  acre,  including 
meadow,  ewe  leas,  tillage  and  downs  ;  and  on  this  part  of 
the  county  I  do  not  fee  any  improvement  can  be  made  by 
inclofing,.  as  the  great  fcarcity  of  wood,  and  in  fome  places 
of  ftone,  would  make  it  very  expenfive.     But  the  converting 

the  upland  paftures  into  a  courfc  of  tillage  for  a  few  years, 
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and  then  laying  them  down  again,  would  I  think  enable  thi 
farmer  to  keep  more  Hock  than  he  can  do  at  prcfent,  aia 
be  a  general  benefit,  by  incrcafing  the  growth  of  corn. 

In  fome  of  the  pcorefl  and  mo[t  hilly  piirts  of  the  countJ 
the  growth  of  fainfoin  would  atFcrd  a  great  fupply  of  haJ 
of  the  bcfl  kind  for  horfes,  the  cultivation  of  it  Oiould  t 
increafed,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  encouragement  a 
the  growth  of  this  article,  I  would  recommend  the  land  ownea 
to  allow  their  tenants  the  coft  of  the  fe^d,  which  is  thougB 
by  fome,  to  be  too  cxpenfivc  for  them,  to  rifk  upon  farm 
where  they  have  no  Icjfcs,  as  the  charge  of  it  amounts  a 
as  much  as  thirty  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  price  of  labour  is  lix  (hillings  per  week,  and  it  i 
a  fettled  point  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  in  mol 
parts  of  the  county,  that  all  workmen  employed  in  agricul 
ture,  (hall  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wheat,  for  the  fuj 
port  of  their  families,  at  the  (landing  price  of  five  fhitlinj 
per  bu(hel,  wliich  is  an  afliflance  fo  advantageous  to  the  iJ 
bourer,  that  it  is  an  example  well  worthy  the  imitation  ' 
the  whole  kingdom. 

There  is  a  confiderable  part  of  the  county  (though  perha  J 
the  fee  of  the  whole  pzrilh  b<:longs,  at  r.ioH,  to  one  or  twi 
perfons)  which  is  leafed  out  for  lives,  and  generally  the  larT 
is  here  intennixcd  and  confufed  by  copyhold  and  frechol 
tenures.  The  cuflomary  terms  for  rcnswal  of  leafbe  f<l 
lives,  are  nearly  as  follows :  For  copyhold, 

3  years  purchafe  is  taken  for  one  life, 
8  ditto  for  two  lives, 
1 6  ditto  for  three  lives,  befides  the  widowhood. 

Oa  tuTchold,     2  years  puichafc  for  one  life, 
7  ditto  for  two  lives, 

14  ditto  for  three  lives. 

Though  this  mode  of  letting  land  on  leafe  is  much  Icl 
pra^fcd  now  than  formerly,  and  is  much  reprobated  1 
txaay  land  owners,  and  although  many  obJeAioa^  may  a 
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ftated  againd  it,  fiill  it  is  in  general  beneficial  to  tenanlrVp 
and  certainly  tends  to  the  keeping  down  great  fkrms  more 
than  any  other  caufe;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
rights  appertaining  to  thefe  ieafcs  Could  be  feparated^  and 
allotments  of  land  given  in  lieu  of  common  rights,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  as  the  inttfreft  the 
leflee  has  in  the  eftate,  makes  him  anxious  to  cany  on  im* 
provements,  which  he  would  not  otherwile  do.  Mr.  Kent 
has  very  ably  treated  on  this  fubje&g  in  his  hints  to  gen* 
tlemen  of  landed  propeny^  und»r  the  head  of  **  Benefit  to 
Society  from  Church  and  College  Tenures.'*  Howevert 
in  this  county  the  cuftom  of  renewal  is  wearing  out,  for  no 
fooner  does  the  leflee  underftand  from  the  owner  of  the 
fee  of  the  eftate,  that  no  renewal  is  to  take  place,  than  he 
becomes  negligent,  takes  no  care  of  the  timber,  and  fuffers 
the  buildings  to  fall  fo  much  into  decay,  that  by  the  time 
the  leafe  expires,  the  landlord  finds  all  the  buildings  in 
ruins,  which  being  too  expenfive  for  him  to  repair,  he  ti 
induced  to  confolidate  it  with  fome  other  farm* 

In  many  inftances,  a  very  valuable  itzCt  of  common 
land  is  divided  into  horfe  and  cow  leas,  let  out  again  to 
different  people,  which  land,  if  converted  into  arable  or 
pafture,  as  it  is  bed  calculated  to  become,  would  be  worth 
eighteen  or  twenty  iliillings  an  acre,  yields  now,  by  having 
no  draining,  cleaning,  or  improvement,  not  more  in  pre* 
fent  produce,  than  feven  or  eight  (hillings  per  acre.  In  thefe 
cafes,  if  a  general  exchange  were  to  take  place,  and  each 
individual  were  to  be  accommodated  with  his  allotment  of  land 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  his  common  right,  laid  as  much 
together,  as  fituation  and  circumftances  would  admit  the 
commonable  land  inclofed,  and  each  man*s  right  fpccifically 
divided,  the  mod  muft  thenbeneceflfarily  madeof  the  pro* 
petty  in  each  perfons  pofTeiEon,  and  the  number  of  fmall 
occupiers  of  land  would  ftill  continue,  which  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  popjilation  and  the  community  at  large.    To 
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eflfcA  this  reparation  ordivifion  of  the  rights  of  individnJ 
^  in  a  parifh,  fomcihing  is  waatinglefsexpenflve  than  an  I 
of  Parliament,  for  an  inclofure,  which  oftentimes  defeats  tl 
improvement*  by  the  heavy  charge  incurred,  feldom  lefs  thl 
'  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  befides  the  rifk  ofnot  fuccccl 
ing.     In  parilhes  where  all  parties  are  agreed^  if  this  fol 
of  bufinefswcre  to  be  done  by  commilTioacrs,  compofcd  J 
intelligent  farmers  or  gentlemen's  (IcTrards,  under  good  i 
gulatlonSf  many  improvements  would  take  place,   whi<| 
are  now  not  obje^s  of  fufficient  confequence  to  apply  i 
Parliament  for.    In  many  parts  of  Dorfctlhire,  one  id  J 
occupies  a  whole  hamlet,  pariOi,  or  lordOiip;  perhaps  fiol 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thoubnd  acres,  which  I  fear  has  bef 
too   frequently    made,    by  laying   five   or   fix    farms 
gether,  and  thereby  ftriking  a  f-^tal  blow  at  the  tittle  farmcl 
who  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  members  of  focicty.     The  i 
•  creafe  of  large  farms,  evidently  tends  to  place  the  great  farmi 
at  too  wide  a  diflance  from  the  labourer,  whom  he  zo\ 
iiders  a  mere  vaflal,  and   though   he  employs    him. 
-  pays,  what  he  calls  a  cuilomary   price ;  ftill  it   is  out  ' 
the  power  of  the  labourer,  either  by  ftrcngtli  or  jngcimici 
-or  the  mod  indefatigable  induflry,  fcarccly  to  fupply  his  i\ 
mily  with  the  common  neccflfarics  of  life  ;  and  the  momciT 
his  aAivity  ceafes,  he  becomes  a  pauper ;  the  mud  he  fim 
himfelf  in  polTcfTion  of,  is  a  cottage,  feldom  in  good  rcpail 
a  very  fmall  garden,  and  he  can  hire  no  land,  even  if  he  h  J 
'  a  friend  inclined  to  aflill  him  with  money  or  credit.   Thi  J  \ 
a  ptdurc  too  often  feen,  one  of  the  bad  efie&s  refulting  froJ 
large  farms,  and  will  I  doubt  hold  good   in  many  othJ 
places  as  well  as  in  Dorfetfliire.  The  fituation  of  the  labour  J 
alfo  in  another  point  of  view  is  pitiable,  when  wc  conT 
fidcrimderwhat  difadvanuges  he  lays  out  his  money,  com 
pared  with  a  tradefman  «ir  farmer ;  the  only  means  he  ha  J 
is  to  ptuchafe  every  article  he  wants  from  the  little  fhop  i 
t)ie  vilUge*  which  is  fupplied  from  the  next  market  towJ 
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and  that  from  the  mart  or  manufa&urer ;  fo  that  from  tho 
number  of  hands  each  article  goes  through,  the  price  is 
often  increafed  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  before  it  reaches  the 
confumer,  who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  complain,  be- 
caufe  he  is  feldom  able  to  pay  in  ready  money  for  the  arti- 
cles he  wants*  This  fubje^  will  I  hope  be  taken  up  by 
fomc  abler  pen»  as  the  fituation  of  the  labourer  employed  in 
agriculture,  deferves  confideration^  and  I  truft  will  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  firft  Hnews  in  this  great  commercial  country.  But  if  we 
fuppofe  the  fame  quantity  of  land  before  defcribed,  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  were  to  conftitute  ten  or  twelve  little 
farms,  the  profits  upon  their  labour  and  indudry,  would  be 
fuch,  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  their  families  with  com* 
fort ;  the  indudry  taught  them  in  early  youth,  never  fails  to 
make  them  the  bed  of  fervants  and  artificers,  and  the  nK>(l 
orderly  members  of  fociety  ;  the  labour  in  agriculture  in 
thefe  cafes^  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  own  family }  every 
minute  article  of  produce^  is  carefully  attended  to^  which 
fills  the  markets  with  provifions  of  all  kinds,  and  that  con- 
(lant  attendance  upon  the  little  market,  promotes  an  inter- 
courfe  between  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture,  that  is  a 
mutual  advantage  to  all  three  ;  which  it  can  never  be  worth 
a  great  farmer's  while  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
medy to  the  cafe  of  the  labourer,  and  but  one  flrikcs  me  to 
be  pra£licable,  which  is,  thai  all  labour  (hould  be  paid  for 
in  kind,  at  leaft  as  much  as  poffible,  and  then  when  com 
was  at  the  deareft  price  the  labouring  hand  would  be  fed  as 
amply  as  any  other,  and  by  fuffering  every  labourer  to  have 
a  large  garden;  to  cultivate  which  every  encouragement 
fhould  be  given  to  him. 

There  are  a  confiderable  quantity  of  orchards  in  the  vale 
of  Blackmoor,  and  on  the  Somerfetfliire  and  Devonfhire  fide 
of  the  county,  and  the  cydcf  made,  is  moftly  of  the  Devon*- 
(hire  forts.    It  is  chieSy  ufed  for  home  confumptioo,  and  I 
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heard  of  no  plantations  fufGcienily  extcnfivc,  wliere  I 
grower  could  fell  to  other  counties,  to  make  any  confidcr  J 
ictum.  It  is  cdccmcd  worth  a  guinea  or  thirty  (hillings  I 
the  hogfhead  of  fixty-ihree  gallons. 

Draining,  except  in  the  water  meadows,  is  very  ]■ 
prafiiccdin  any  pan  of  the  county.  Somcof  the  tilbge-laf 
■which  is  gravelly  and  fpringy,  might  be  much  imprcl 
by  it,  according  to  the  Eflcx  mode,  as  well  as  by  loJ 
ing  the  outGdes  of  the  fields,  mixing  them  with  lii 
ranying  them  over  the  ground,  and  always  fecuring  a  g 
eutfal  for  the  watery  from  each  field  to  a  ditch. 


THE 

CULTIVATION  of  FLAX  and  HEMP,\ 

X  HE  growtli  of  flax  and  hemp,  and   panicularly I 
former,  l;  of  great  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  DuJ 
fhirt;,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridpon  in  particul 
and  about  the  village  ofBiadpolc  and   towards    l}(;miii 
the  gT<?a(cIl  proportion  of  it  is  grown.     1'he  bcH  feed  isl 
niully  imported  from  Riga,  and    fulls  for  twelve  fbilll 
ai>d  fix-pcncc,  or  thirteen  fhilUngs  per  bufhcl ;  it  is   < 
ii(.tcrcd  of  very  material  confcqucnce  always  to  chatigel 
feed,  as  the  fame  fort  of  feed,  will  not  grow  wtih  fucfl 
two  years  in  fucceflioa,  in  the  fame  ground  ;  as  a  prool 
this,  whilft  the  iced  recently  imported,  produces  the 
before-mentioned,  the  bed  feed  grown  here  is  not 
more  than  eight  fhillingt  per  buHiel,  and   tlic  inferior  I 
un&t  to  fow,  is  not   worth  more  than  three  Qiillings  I 
ntne-pcnce  or  four  IhUlings  per  buQicl.     It  is  generally  i 
brouUcaft,  about  the  middle  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  I 
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buflicU  to  M  acre,  upon  my  flubble«  after  only  one  plough- 
ingi  and  clover-feed  is  often  fown  with  k.  It  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft»  when  it  is  drawn 
by  hand,  by  women  and  children,  at  four  fliillings  and  iix- 
pence  or  five  (hillings  an  acre,  and  laid  in  fwarths  till  it  is 
dry,  then  bound  up  in  fmall  bundles,  and  the  feed  is  beatea 
tnit  in  the  field  where  it  grew,  by  a  piece  of  wood  on  a  ftick* 
more  heavy  than  a  common  Hail,  and  the  Ibed  fifted  clean 
into  a  large  (heet ;  afterwards  the  ftalk  is  laid  on  ftubble  or 
pafture  ground,  till  it  is  completely  dried,  and  often  turned^ 
-and  if  the  weather  is  viret,  it  is  ncceflTary  to  fet  it  up  in 
Tmall  bundles  ;  when  it  is  fufficiently  dried,  and  fit  to  bark» 
(which  is  what  is  called  fwingling)  it  goes  to  the  flax 
dreiTer,  and  is  ready  for  his  operation  to  prepare  for  the  ma- 
nufaAurer.  It  is  always  pulled  up  in  a  green  ftate,  and  is 
fit  to  draw,  when  the  leaf  on  the  ftalk  drops,  and  the  milk/ 
juice  of  it  is  dried  up« 

In  managing  of  the  flax 'here,  the  ftalk  is  never  thrown 
into  water,  as  is  the  common  pradice  of  Lincolnfliire  and 
'Olber  places,  but  attains  iu  proper  ftate  more  gradually,  by 
*what  is  called  dew  ripening,  which  is  acquired  by  expofing 
it'to  the  air  for  a  long  time  together.   From  eight  to  twelve 
buHiels  of  feed  per  acre,  is  eftecmeda  good  crop:  dry  fea- 
fons  fuit  it  beft,  and  the  farmers  think,  if  it  is  not  fowA  more 
than  once  in  fix  years,  it  does  not  cxhauft  or  injure  the  land. 
This  crop  is  extremely  valuable,  and  befidcs  the  feed,  it  pro- 
duces from  fifty  to  fixty  dozen  pounds  .weight  per  acre  of 
flax  for  fpinning,  worth  from  four  (hillings  and  fu-pencc 
to  fcven  fliillings  per  dozen.    Its  value  is  generally  from 
-eight  to  ten  pounds  an  acre,  including  the  feed,  but  it  is  a 
precarious  crop,  and  much  dependant  upon  feafons. 

It  is  frequently  let  to  a  middle  man,  (between  the  farmer 
-and  the  mamifadurer)  called  a  flax  jobber,  who  pays  the 
fartncr  a  neat  fum  of  four  or  five  pounds  an  acre  ;•  he  ma* 
ilagcs  the  crop,  finds  the  feed  and  labour,  add  expeds* 
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nothing  from  the  farmer  but  ploughing,  and  the  dirchaJ 
of  parochial  taxes:  the  ploughing  is  efilinated  at  fix  1 
lings  per  acre,  and  the  harrowing,    lolling,  &r.    at  ii| 
fliillingi  more. 

-  The  inferior  feed,  not  good  enough  to  be  fuwn,  i 
valuable  from  its  oily  quality,  which  is  cxiraficd  from  I 
by  its  being  iirft  bruiled  in  a  mill*  and  then  put  iruo  hi 
cloths,  and  prefled  by  a  heavy  weight,  when  it  produces  J 
oil  ufed  by  painten.  Two  gallons  may  be  extraflcd  IrJ 
a  bufhel  of  feed,  which  weighs  about  lorty-cight  pounl 
This  operation  is  repeated  by  heating  and  prcHing  agal 
tilt  all  the  oil  is  eficAualty  extra£)ed,  and  the  hull  or  hil 
produces  the  oil-cake,  which  is  much  eDccmcd  for  rccdi| 
cattle.  The  oil  cold  drawn  Is  the  Urii  prcffcd  from  i 
feed  without  heat,  and  is  the  mofl:  valuable. 

There  is  a  mill  at  Ume  for  this  operation,  under  t 
direAioc  uf  Mr.  Dawfon,  where  a  confiderable  trade  | 
carried  on. 

The  flax  feed  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  in  this  county  { 
fteding  cattle,  by  boiling  it  or  6r(l  bruifing,  and  Acepin  J 
in  hot  water,  which   makes  a  fort  of   faloup  ;  and  v 
malt  grains  can  be  had  to  mix  with  it,  the  food  is  oi 
very  nouriOiing  quality;  and   this   mode  is   praiflifcd 
Mr.  Bridge  of  Wenford  Eagle, 

Hemp-Seed  requires  z  greater  depth    of  foil,    ihould  | 
fown  upon  a  clean  fallow,  manured  very  coplouily  ; 
worth  four  Ihillings  per  bufliel,  Is  ufcally  fown  broadcl 
in  May,  at  the  rate  of  two  buHiels  per  acre,  and  in  ripe  I 
September ;  it  produces  about  twelve  buihcls    of  feed 
acre  on  an  average,  worth  from  three  fliillings  and  fixpcij 
10  four  fliillings  per  buihtl.     The   hemp  ftalk  is  of  i 
kinds,   though  grown  together,  (male  and   fciralc)  ihJ 
without  feeds  in  the  head  are  the  male,  and  ireripcl 
July,  about  nine   weeks   from   the   fowing,  and  arc  th 
drawn  out  by  the  handi  the  other,  b;ing  the  female,  ; 

felUJ 
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feldom  ripe  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  thejr  are 
alfo  drawn  out,  and  bound  in  bundles,  and  fet  up  to 
dry ;  about'  ten  days  afterwards,,  thefe  bundles  are  untied^. 
the  head  held  upon  a  hurdle  by  one  perfon,  whilft  another 
beats  the  feed  out  Vith  a  fmall  threihing  flail ;  it  is  then 
laid  upon  ilubhle,  or  pafture  ground,*  to  be  gradually  dew 
ripened,  and  to  be  in  a  (late  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  manu* 
fadurer*  _        , 

The  produce  of  hemp  per  acre  is  about  thirty-fix  done, 
worth  from  fix  to  feven  pounds.  ^         -         <      : 

T  h  f  eed  of  the  hemp  is  never  manufa&ured  in  thi» 
county,  but  is  fold  into  Somerfetihire,  or  goes  to  the  Lon* 
don  markets. 

A  peculiar  meafure  is  here  ufed  for  both  hemp  and  flax, 
eight  gallons  neat  make  a  bulhei  of  flax,  and  five  pecks 
make  a  bulhcl  of  hemp,  or  a  bufhel  and  quarter  to  nine 
gallons  meafure* 

The  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  co11eA:d  from  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  of  the  bounty,  fmce  the  bounty 
allow  ed  by  z&  of  parliament  has  taken  place,  will  fliew 
the  return  of  its  produce.  The  bounty  upon  fla^c  is  four* 
pence  per  fione  weight,  and  three-pence  upon  hemp,  at 
fourteen  pounds  weight  f o  the  ftone ;  and  fometimcs  by  a 
fuccefslul  crop,  amounts  to  eighteen  or  twenty  IbiUings- 
per  acre,  which  helps  the  grower  very  materially* 
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FARM  BUILDINGS  and  REPJIR^j, 
TIMBER  end  UNDERWOOD^ 

WITH 

OBSERVATIONS  on  1^14NTING, 

X  H  E  land  owncf  m  this  county  hits  an  ad^ntag^  over 
others  ^Ifewhc^Cg  in  th^  finall  prppor^ipn  of  builflings,  ivbich 
foems  nccedary  fof  thp  .farmpr*s  conveuLencCi  in  m^agiog 
his  land.  A  fmaii  low  hujlt  hpufe  of  ftone,  and  covcfcd , 
with  date,  fltuate  in  a  bpttona.  A  barn  for  wheatt  a  fm^ 
one  for  I^nt  grain  or  one  barn  with  two  floors,  a  ftable,  ox* 
houfp^  CQWrhoufe  apd  cartrboufe,  cpnilitute  every  neceflary  ; 
indeed^  in  one  ioftance  only,  they  exceed  the  wants  of  other 
tcnantSi  which  is  in  a  houfe  for  the  dairy-man^  but  this  is . 
either  carried  <ui»  in  a  pa^  of  the  farm-hou^e^  or  in  a 
cottage  fct  apart  for  that  purpofe^  but  as  it  too  frequently 
happens,  that  the  faroni^r  rents  ^loro  than  one  farm,  he  of 
courfe  has  an  eligible  .accopimodation  for  the  dairy-man  in 
his  power.  The  fanner's  ufual  method,  is  to  ftack  his  hay 
on  the  ground,  where  he  \s  likely  to  fodder  in .  the  winter, 
and  his  corn  on  (lone  rick  fiaddles,  in  a  yard  adjoining  to. 
the  buildings.  He  is  .not  ext/avagant  in  requiring  ufeleTs 
or  unnccefTary  on^s,  a  few  cottages  are  generally  included 
in  his  bargain^  which  he  lets  oi^t  to  his  Jaboiuners,  without 
any  reftraint  qn  the  pair  of  the  landlord^  as  to  the  xent  to  be 
taken,  and  oftei^times  at  an  e);orbitant  price,  which  might 
be  prevented  by  the  owners  interference,  a^  the  farmer 
HiQuki  have  no  profit  upon  the  cottager!s  rent^  more  thaa 
what  jpay  reimburfe  hlpi  for  pccalional  repairs.  All  over 
the  CQUpty,  Mrfa^e  .(h^  land  is  let  at  nek  rent,  the  landlord 

£^4^  jroughjmaterUlSy  ayA  (be  .tenant  do«t  .the  .repairs.    The 

landlord 
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landlord  pays  the  land  tax,  and  the  tenant  aH  other  taxcl 
'  and  where  the  eftate  is  let  out  on  leafe  for  livss,  the  ten^rf 
are  moniy  bound  to  keep  buildinga  in  repair,  at  their  o  J 
cxpence.    Tile  or  flate,  one  ton  of  which  -Will  do  a  fqu  J 
of  a  hundi-ed  feet)  is  to  be  had  at  eighteen  IhilUiigs  pi 
Ion ;  bricki  from  a  guinea  to  twenty-five  Ihillings  per  thol 
(and  ;  a  very  .good  fort  of  gutter  brick. .  ufcd  fur  drain 
land,  fourteen  inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter 
worth   one  fliilling  and   fix-pence  per  dozen.      Lime 
worth  four-pence  or  five-pence  per  bulhcl;   thatching  I 
done  at  two  fhillings  per  fquare,  and  all  the  flraw,  whil 
is  worth  fix-pence  per  fheaf,  is  drawn  by  hand  for  thi 
purpofe,    at    three   fhillings  and   fix-pence    per   hundrtf 
iheaves.    This  is  a  mofl  excellent  cullom,  as  it  is  cle: 
from  weeds,  and  retains  the  (traw  in  its  original  (late ; 
hardnefs  and  roundnefs  of  the  pipe  is  prefervcd,   by 
being  fuSercd  to'be  bruifcd  by  the  flail,  and  renders  it  muJ 
more  durable  for  thatching.    Common  building  tioiber  I 
in  general  to  be  bought  at  the  following  prices, 
«.    J. 

Oak,  at    I     6  per  foot. 

Elm,  at    o    9  ditto. 

Afh,  at    o    9  ditto. 
And  an  average  price  for  oak  timber,  including  tops  aJ 
bark,  is  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  per  load  of  forty  tcct. 

Though  this  county  is  extremely  barren,  both  in  timbi 
and  wood,  fltll  there  are  many  local  fpots.  appropri^i-^d  f 
the  growth  of  underwood  in  feveral  parts  of  it.  fuch  J 
DunclilF  in  the  vale  of  Blackmoor.  Honeycombe  wood  I 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sherborne,  and  many  others  of  I 
iimilar  nature.  The  (oil  is  chiefly  cold  and  wet,  and  in 
underwood  cut  at  ten  or  twelve  years  growth,  and  prf 
duces  about  five  or  fix  pounds  an  acre  fur  faggots.  As  j 
timber,  I  could  wifh  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  able  J 
defcribe  firom  my  own  obrervation,  a  greater  quantity  thJ 
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I  am  able  to  do :  about  Lord  Digby's  at  Sherborne  Caftle, 
Lord  Ilchcfter's  at  Milbury,  on  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
Blackmoor  in  Mr.  Sturt*s  poiTcflion ;  in  the  county  about 
Bethfcombc,  and  a  very  few  otlicr  fpots,  there  is  fome  very 
fine  oak  timber,  but  even  in  thefc  places,  the  quantity  is 
trifiingi  as  a  national  confidcration  :  and  although  many  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  refiding  in  the  county  have 
made  plantations  about  their  places  of  refidence,  with 
great  tafte  and  judgment,  among  which  Mr.  Portman*:> 
bank  at  Blandford,  is  a  moft  beautiful  objcd,  ftill  I  can- 
not help  confidering  them  all  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  compared 
to  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  tlic  country  defervcs. 
The  Earl  of  Dorchefter's  at  Milton,  and  Mr.  Frampton's 
at  Morton,  are  both  confiderable,  and  many  other  indivi. 
duals  have  contributed  to  this  great  improvement ;  never* 
tbelefs,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  England,  I  have  evef 
feen^  fo  much  in  want  of  this  ornamental  and  ufeful  im- 
provement as  the  county  of  Dorfet.  If  large  trads  of  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  hills  and  pooreft  land,  were  inclofed  and 
prote£led  from  game,  and  either  fown  with  a  mixture  of 
all  kinds  of  feeds  of  foreft  trees,  or  planted  with  feedlings, 
not  above  two  years  old,  it  would  not  fail  to  fucceed,  and 
mud  in  a  few  years  bocome  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  profitable 
to  the  owner ;  but  moft  of  the  attempts  of  this  kind  I  have 
feen,  have  been  upon  too  fmall  a  fcale,  and  no  fooner  has 
the  wefterly  winds  from  the  coaft  attacked  them,  than  the/ 
become  miferable  and  unthrifty ;  and  this  too  arifes  from 
their  being  planted  from  nurferles,  and  of  too  large  a  fize* 
The  foil  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  beech,  and  oak  would  not  fail  to  grow» 
provided  there  was  a  fuffictent  mixture  of  firs  to  (helter  them 
in  their  infancy. 

The  plantations  I  would  wifli  to  recommend,  are  fuch  as  thofo 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  connty  of  Northumberland,  whero 
a  bleak  unthrifty  hill,  producing  fcarcely  any  vegcution^  is 
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capped  by  a  plantation,  covering  at  Icaft  eighty  or  one  huJ 
dreJ  acres  in  one  inclofure,  by  which  means  the  trees  affoil 
Iheltcr  for  each  otber*  and  add  ornament  and  proBt  to  tn 
iviuile  country. 


iVATER    MEADOWS, 


XHE  flooding  of  meadow  land,  is  another  buHncfs,  i 
great  importance,  in  the  agriculture  of  Dorfstfhirc.     T( 
proportion  of  M'atcr  meadows  is  no  where  fo  great,  or  a 
where  better  managed ;   the  early  vegetation  produced  d 
flooding,  is  of  fuch  contequence  to  the  Dorfetfhire  farmel 
that  without  it,  their  prcfent  fyftcm  of  managing  fiiccj 
would  be  alcnofl  .innihilated.    7'hfi  proccfs  of  canying  f 
this  buGncls  commences  abnut  Cliriflnas,   when   all 
meadows  are  luiJ  up.  after  tlie  grafs  has  [>ccn  fed  down  l| 
cattle ;    the   channels  for   conveying  the   water,    and 
hatches,  arc  then  put  into  complete  repair.     The  wiiterl 
then  caught  from  a  dream  of  the  river,  and  thrown  oJ 
'    the  meadows  from  one  channel  to  another,  till  ihe  furfaB 
of  the  whole  meadow  has  been  covered  in  fucccflion ;  i 
is  repeated  for  fcveral  weeks  together  with  fuch  fuccefs,  i 
by  the  middle  of  March,  there   is  a  fufTicicnt  fL-npIy  of  t 
bed  food  for  ewcB  and  Iambs,     It  is  ncccflary  for  me  hJ 
to  obferve,  that  vn  the  making  of  thcfc  Vk-ater  meadoJ 
they  arc  formed  io  wide  beds,  with  channels  for  the  v 
to  run  between ;  and  the  dcfcent  is  fo  well  taken  care  J 
that  the;  water  is  always  in  motion,  and  is  never  fuffcrcdl 
iermcnl   or  ftagnate,  which   it   would  oiherwife   do, 
thereby  the  meadow  would  lofe  all  the  cffecl  given  by  J 
water,  io  the  jncfcot  mode  of  applying  it ;,  at  the  fil 
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lime,  great  care  is'taken^  to  have  a  fuiHcicnt  quantity  of 
underground  drains,  to  carry  off  the  springs^  and  make 
found  any  boggy  parts^  by  which  means,  no  sooner  has  tiie 
water  passed  over  the  meadow,  the  limited  time  wished 
fori  but  it  becomes  suflliciently  dry  to  be  grazed  by  the 
sheep.  In  these  meadows,  the  ewes  and  lambs  arc  .con« 
tinued  to  be  grazed,  from  the  time  i  have  beforementionedt 
till  about  the  firit  or  second  week  in  May,  when  they  are 
again  conftantly  watered  for  several  weeks  ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  July  are  fit  to  mow,  and  produce  from  a  ton 
and  a  half,  to  two  tons  and  a  half,  per  acre.  Many  farmers 
whom  I  consulted  upon  this  produce  agreed,  that  two  tons 
to  an  acre,  was  not  an  exaggerated  crop.  When  tlie  hay  i& 
ukcn  off,  they  arc  again  watered  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  by  which  time  they  become  full  of  grass,  and 
arc  the  support  of  the  dairy  cows,  which  run  over  them  and 
graze  therein  till  Christnrus.  Sheep  are  never,  turned  into 
them  in  the  autumn,  as  the  eficA  of  rotting  them  is  con-* 
sidered  inevitable. 

No  manure  of  any  kind  is  ever  put  on  these  meadows ; 
about  towns  they  are  let  as  high  as  fifty  shillings,  or  three 
pounds,  per  acre,  and  with  farms  at  about  five  and  thirty 
shillings.  They  are  attended  after  first  making  (which 
generally  costs  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  acre)  with  bui* 
a  small  expencc,  and  very  little  trouble,  in  proportion  ta 
the  vast  profit  and  advantages  to  the  farmer,  who  gains  by 
them  three  full  crops  in  the  course  of  one  year.  The  hay 
which  is  grown  in  these  meadows,  is  not  however  much 
esteemed  for  the  goodness  of  its  quality  for  feeding  beastSt 
and  is  therefore  generally  given  to  cows  and  sheep  in  tho 
winter. 

The  rivers  in  Dorfetfhire  arc  particularly  adapted,  ia 
many  inftances,  to  favour  the  proccfs  of  flooding  land,  as 
they  are  divided  frequently  in  their  current,  into  nuny  fmall 
flreams,  which  arc  in  general  fhallow,    but  ^uick  and 
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zapitf,  by  v/Kich  means  they  are  eafily  diverted,  and  I 
greater  proportum  of  laLd  is  enabled  to  be  flooded  in  m 
manner  before  mentioned,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  Englanl 
where  a  ilver  runs  through  3  country,  buried  below  i 
bi  nks,  in  one  dead  ftrcam  only;  and  I  believe  I  ml 
fairly  allcrt,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  beft  water  mtadoT 
land,  which  is  now  rented  at  the  average  price  I  hal 
before  flatcd,  would  not  be  worth  in  its  natural  ibtc,  1 
without  this  improvement,  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ili| 
Ungs  per  acre. 

The  procefs  of  watering  meadows,  witli  drawings  of  tl 
bell  modes  pni£tif^,  in  the  county,  has  been  very  abl 
defcribed  and  treated  on,  in  a  very  ingenious  publicaiif 
by  Mr  George  BofwcU,  of  Piddletown,  in  Dorfctlhirtl 
and  to  all  perfons,  who  ate  inclined  to  attempt  an  improvl 
ment  of  this  nature,  this  tteaiife,  will  be  well  worthy  thJ^ 
attention.  I  cannot  help  remarking  it  here,  for 
Bofwell's  credit,  thai*  I  found  him  (who  is  a  native  | 
Norfolk)  making  ufe  of  Norfolk  Ploughs,  drawn  by  t 
horfcs  i  his  turnips  excellent,  and  his  fjUcm  of  (illal 
carrying  on  with  the  greateft  fucccfs,  upon  the  prin( 
i  h;ivc  before  ventured  to  recnreinend  on  that  head,  whiJ 
is  3  proof  of  the  praflicabiliiy  of  the  impiovcracnt  I  coul 
wifii  to  enforce  throughout  the  county. 

Though  the  Doifct  farmer,  manages  the  water  meadowswil 
the  fucccfs  I  have  before  defcribed,  there  is  another  mode  \ 
watering  land,  which  is  fcarccly  known  in  tliis  county, 
■which  h  pradliced  with  the  greateft  fucccfs,  all  over  Hcrl 
lurdlhirc,  and  many  hilly  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  is  if 
.  tonvcying  the  water  from  afpring,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
by  catching  the  land  flood  in  a  wet  fcafon,  from  the  waih  I 
the  hill  or  bank,  and  throwing  it  over  a  piece  of  padu-rc  laul 
upon  the  flope  of  a  hili,  or  by  the  wa(h  from  the  road  bcin 
caught;  and  whenever  the  fituation  will  admit,  they  nevi 
£iit  to  catch  the.  foak  of  the  fann-yardj,  and  throw  it  over  a^ 
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adjoining  piece  of  paflure  land ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
this  might  be  done  to  advantage  in  Dorfetihire*  by  throw* 
ing  the  water  from  fprings  or  high  ground,  over  the  ewe 
leas,  or  many  of  the  upland  pallures. 

It  may  be  argued  by  foinc,  that  the  water  from  a  cold 
Ipring  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  can  be  of  little  fervice  to  vegf 
ution,  but  from  praAice  and  experience  I  am  convinced, 
that  land  may  be  doubled  in  value,  more  eafily  by  this  means, 
tlian  any  other,  and  the  expence  of  doing  it,  where  it  is 
praAicable,  is  in  general  but  trifling. 


] 


MANUFACTURES. 

y\MONG  various  others  of  great- import'  to'  the* 
community,  in  the  county.of.Dorfet,  the  principal  one,  is 
in  the  manufa<flory  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bridport  and  Bcminftcr  ;  where  all  forts  of  twine,  firing, 
packthread,  netting,  cordage,  and  ropes  are  made,  from  the 
iinefl  thread,  ufed  by  faddlers,  in  lieu  of  filk,  to  the  cable 
which  holds  the  firft  rate  man  of  war.  The  nets  made  for 
the  fifhery  nt  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  for  home  ufe ;  and 
the  fails  for  (hipping  of  every  kind,  is  manufactured  of  the 
befi  quality,  as  well  as  Tacking  for  hammocks,  Sec.  and  all 
kinds  of  bags  and  tarpaulin  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  great 
quantity  of  flax,  and  hemp  ufcd  here,  not  more  than  one 
third  of  it  is  allowed  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  of  Britifli 
growth  ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  it,  is  imported  from 
J^uflla  and  America,  as  raw  materials. 

This  manufa&ory  is  carried  on  at  Beminfier ;  chiefly 
under  the  dircdion  of  Meflrs,  Cox  and  Co,  who  employ  up- 
wards of  fix  hundred  people  in  this  bufinefs,  and  in  and  about 
the  environs  of  Beminfier,  there  are  upwards  of  two  thou- 
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fend  people,  employed  by  them  and  others.  At  Bridpol 
there  arc  a  great  number  of  manufa^ures  i  and  about  elghte  J 
hundred  people  are  faid  to  be  employed  in  this  town,  and  f 
its  environs,  as  far  as  fcven  or  eight  miles  round  ;  upwarJ 
of  fevcn  tboufand  people  are  in  conHant  work. 

This  manufallory  is  a  great  fupport  for  poor  people! 
after  prefTmg  and  beating  in  a  milt  for  that  purpofe,  coml 
ing  and  cleaning,  it  affords  employment,  in  its  proccf^ 
fpinning,  to  M'omen  and  children,  who  arc  paid  at  the  ral 
of  two-pence  per  pound  ;  they  can  fpin  about  four  pouniT 
in  a  day,  amounting  to  eight-pence  for  daily  earnings  ;  bl 
fides  which,  the  manufaflurer  pays  two  or  tlirec  pence  pi 
dlay,to  a  child  to  turn  the  wheel ;  it  t*  thentwideJ,  clcanfel 
and  foftencd  for  ihe  weaver. 

Thefail-cloth  is  made  in  pieces  of  about  forty  yards  eaci 
yard'Wide,  and  worth  from  fifteen  to  fevcntccn -pence  pi 
yard.     Sacks  for  grain  and  flour  are  alfo   made   here, 
-ihofe  without  a  fcam,  to  hold  each  four  bufhels,   nine  : 
Ions  meafure,  at  ihirty-fcven  (hillings  per  dozen. 

A  manufaftory  of  this  kind,  upon  a  %'cry  fmall  fcall 
is  carried  on  in  the  Jfle  of  Pnrbcck,  near  a  village  calll 
Kingllon,  and  which  I  undcrftood  is  under  the  patronal 
of  Morton  Pitt,  Efq.  of  Encombc,  one  of  the  members  iT 
the  county,  for  the  employment  of  the  neighbouring  pool 
and  at  Poole  there  is  another  mamifa^ory  of  this  kini 
t>ut  upon  a  very  Anall  fcale. 

It  is  faid  that  this  trade  has  of  late  years  rather  fallen  o 
OD  account  of  America  having  maiiufaclurcd   their  oJ 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  inflead  of  taking  their  fuppll 
from  Great  Britain ;  but  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  It,   I  do  r 
.    find  the  poor-rates  have  lately  increafed,  or  even  to  excel 
at  prefent  more  thantwoihillings  in  the  pound  on  anavera^ 
The  appearance  of  the  town  of  Bridport,  befpeaks   prl 
^rity  by  the  great  improvements  made  in   the  buildir 
within  the  laft  twenty  yean  j  and  this  manufadory  beil 
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(o  extremely  neceflary  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  glo» 
rious  country,  is  fo  important  to  the  whole  navy  at  large,  it 
mud  be  the  wifh  of  every  Englifliman,  to  fee  it  flourifliing 
to  Its  fulled  extent,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  article  manufa£lured« 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  this  place,  the  great 
confequence  of  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  acmes 
from  its  cultivation,  by  referring  to  what  has  been  already 
faid  under  the  head  of  its  growth  and  management,  and 
where  it  is  pornted  out^  to  what  confiderable  advantages, 
the  feed  only  is  appropriated,  both  in  the  produce  of  oil  for 
painters,  and  food  for  cattle. 

Another  manufadory  is  carried  on  at  Shaftefbury,  which 
is  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  (hirt  buttons  ;  and  upwards 
of  four  thoufand  women  and  children  are  employed  in  and- 
about  this  town  ;  the  mod  inferior  forts  of  which,  arc  made: 
at  the  low  price  of  five-pence  per  grofs  of  twelve  dozen,  the 
labourer  finding  the  threadv    This  manufaflory  ir  chiefly 
under  the  dircdlion  of  Mr.  Atchinfon ;  and  at  Blandford. 
upwards  of  three  thoufand  women  and  children  ar^  coiploycd 
in  a  like  manufa£lory,  under  the  direction  of  Meflrs.  Fifhcr' 
and  Co.  and  feveral  others.    This  is   alfo  another  inftance 
of  the  advantageous  growth  of  flax  and  hemp  in  this  county. 

A  third  manufadory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftefbury, 
is  a  kind  of  flannel,  called  fwanflcin,  or  coarfe  white 
woollen  cloth,  u fed  for  foldiers  doathing,  and  made  from 
eighteen  pence  to  two  (hillings  per  yard  >  but  this  is  of 
little  confequence  at  Shaftefbury,  the  chief  trade  in  this 
article  being  carried  on  at  Shcrminfter,  where  about  twelve 
hundred  people  are  employed  in  it,  and  where  between 
four  and  five  thoufand  pieces,  containing  thirty-five  yards^' 
in  length  in  a  piece,   yard  wide,  are  annually  made. 

At  Stalbridge  there  is  a  manufactory  for  fpinning  filk, 
in  \vhich  about  one  hundred  and  fUty  wom[en  and  children^' 
are  employed.  ^ 
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A(  Slieiborne,  tlicrc  is  another  of  ihc  fame  kind  tipol 
a  larger  fcalc,  for  twilling  and  making  up  raw  Tilk  ini 
Ikain!,  in  which  about  eight  hundred  women  and  childrej 
arc  employed,  under  the  dire£tion  of  MelTrs.  WilmJ 
and  Co.  but  this  manufaflory  is  faid  to  decline,  and  l' 
number  of  people  employed  in  it,  to  have  been  confidcrabll 
lelTcned  of  late  years. 

The  oil  mill  at  Lyme,  under  the  dircflion  of  Mr.  Dawl 
fon,  and  the  produce  of  Iiemp  and  tlax,  before  dated  froJ 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  makes  it  necdlefs  im 
me  to  fa)  more  on  this  fubje£l  here. 

At  V/inborne  there  is  a  manufaftory  of  worfled  AocH 
Ings,  in  which  upwards  of  one  thoufand  women  and  chil 
dien  are  employed  in  knitting,  who  earn  from  one  (hillin 
to  eighteen  pence  for  labour ;  the  coft  of  the  worked  bciiJ 
about  two-pence  or  two-pencc-halfpenny  per  ounc 
eight  ounces  to  each  pair  of  ftockings  ;  which  when  mJ 
nafa£lured,  arc  worth  from  tlirec  ihillings  and  fixpcncc  f 
ibur  (hillings  per  pair  i  and  from  the  time  neccHarily  oM 
cupied  in  the  manufaQuring  of  this  article,  there  feccf 
but  very  low  wages  accruing  to  the  labourer. 


MINES    and    QUARRIES. 

X  H  £  R  £  are  no  ores  of  any  kind  found  in  this  countl 
nor  arc  there  any  mines  of  coal ;  the  fupply  in  this  anicl 
is  either  from  Newcaftle  to  its  ports,  where  they  coft  fro* 
two  pounds  fourteen  fhillings  to  three  pounds  per  clialdroJ 
of  thirty-fix  bitfhcls;  or  from  Wales,  which  cofl  aboJ 
thirty-two  fhillings  per  ton  weight.  The  proportion  bJ 
twccn  the  Ncwcaftle  and  the  Welch  coals,  is  as  thJricJ 
9iid  a  half  bufbels  of  the  former,  to  one  ton  of  the  laitcrJ 
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As  to  quarries,  the  whole  ifland  of  Portland  fcems  to  bet 
one  intire  mafs  of  the  aio(l  beautiful  (lone,  chiefly  u(al  in 
the  metco{>oIis  and  elfcwhere  for  the  mofl  fuperb  buildingf, 
and  is  univerfally  admired  for  its  clofe  texture  and  durability^ 
furpading  any  other.  The  raiflng  of  it,  is  a  laborious  bufi* 
ncfs,  fometimes  employing  upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  to 
break  dow*n  a  large  jam  of  it,  afterwards  it  is  divided  into 
blocks,  ami  then  conveyed  in  cars  by  horfes  to  the  Ihore. 
One  (hilling  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  for 
breaking  .ground^  (ix  (hillings  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  work- 
men, for  rai(ing  and  quartering  it,  and  the  price  of  carriage 
to  the  (bores  varies  as  to  diflance,  from  fixpencc  to  half  a 
crown  per  ton.  Fourteen  (hillings  per  ton  in  time  of  war, 
and  ten  (hillings  in  time  of  peace,  is  paid  for  freightage  to 
London.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  weigh  four,  and  fome  five 
ton  each ;  but  the  general  eftiirate  is,  that  an  hundred 
blocks  will  weigh  eighty  tons. 

There  are  many  proprietors  of  quarries  in  the  ifland,  but 

thofe   called  the  King's  quarries,    which   belong    to  th« 

i  crown,  are  by  far  the  moft  confiderable ;  from  thirty  to  forty 

thoufand  tons  of  this  ftone,  are  annually  (hipped  off  from 

the  ifland* 

The  quarries  in  the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  are  found  in  th« 
pari(hcs  of  Sandwich  (called  Swannage)  Langfton  and 
Worthe»  near  the  fea,  where  upwards  of  four  hundred  people 
are  employed  in  digging  and  tooling  the  flone  which  is 
raifcd  here  from  pits,  fomc  twenty  others  forty  foR  deep  i 
they  arc  not  open  to  the  top,  but  are  undermioded  and  un- 
derbuilt ;  it  is  excellent  (lone  for  walling,  floors,  fteps,  and 
in  particular  for  foot  pavement  for  towns,  for  tomb-flones, 
troughs,  and  feet  and  caps  for  rick  (laddies.  Another  fort  of 
flone  is  here  found  and  ufed  for  pitching  (Ireets,  and  fom^ 
of  tho  thin  (loncs  on  the  tops  of  thefe  quarries  are  u(ed  fof 
covering  of  buildings :  about  fifty  thoufand  tons  are  aimually 
&ipped  at  Swannage,  and  the  men  employed  in  raiflng  and 

F  toolings 
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tooling  (lie  (lone,  earn  about  half  a  crown  per  day  in  fuiJ 
ni:r,  ami  two  fiiilliiigs  in  winter.    This  (lone  is  faid  to  | 
more  hard  and  durable  tlian  any  other  in  ihc  kingdom, 
whut  is  called  the  bcft  Purbcck  Portland  block,  is  deliver^ 
in  the  vcirdi  at  twelve   Hiillings  per  ton  i   the  price  of  I 
flone  for  foot  pavements  is  twenty-four  ihillings  per  hul 
drsd  fqiiare  ftct  delivered  at   Swannage,  and  llie   price  F 
ficijjhtagc  to  London,  is  eight  (hillings  and  ilxpcncc  per  tol 
in  time  of  war,  and  fix  Ihillings  and  fixpcnce  in  peace  ; 
pri;c  of  pitching  (lone  for  ftrccts  is  five  (liiliings  p;r  ton  I 
the  pit  ;  it  is  ciiimattd  that   two  hundred  (loncs  are  a  t 
weight,  and  that   ihcy  will  pave  a  fq-jare  of  a  hundred  fcJ 
The  feet  and  capj  for  rick  ftaddles,  arc  worth   about  ihrl 
ihillings  and  fix  pence,,  or  a  fet  of  nine  delivered   at  Sar.1 
wich  of  the  bcft   fnrt,   at  thirty  fix  Ihillings  per  fct ;     bl 
there  ;s  an  inferior  fort   not  tooled   which  is  worth  only  I 
guinea  a  fct.    The  tilling  (lone  is  worth  at  the  quany  ■ 
(hillings  and  four  pence  per  ton,    and  delivered  at  Sandw 
at  eight  (hillings  ;  this  rtonc   is  fomelimes  burnt   into  I 
which  i;i  faid  to  be  of  the  bell  quality,  and  preferred  I 
plaidcrcrs,   to  any   other  in   the  kingdom,  and  is   fold  I 
fcven  pence  per  bu(hLl,    or  fourteen  pence  per  himdrl 
weight.     There  Is  a  ground  rent,  paid  to  the  owners  of  tl 
land,  in  nearly  the  following  proportionK : 

/.    d. 

o    6  per  ton  for  front  walling. 

03-       for  fcalp  back. 

0  a      —       for- rough  ditto 
a     o  per  hundred  feet  of  aflilar. 
a    o  -  feet  of  flcps. 

1  *>  -  for  pavcirents. 
t     o  (or  a  fet  of  rick  (laddies. 

And  all  fmallcr  kinds  of  (lone  in  proportion ;   In  )]to| 
about  fix-pcncc  per  ton  for  all  forw  of  (lone  jaifed  here,  f 

Thi 
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There  is  another  quarry  at  Long  Burton,  near  tlic  vale 
of  Blackmoor^  from  which  fome  fmall  quantity  of  (lone  is 
taken,  that  will  bear  a  polifli,  and  in  fome  n)$:!fuxc«xe:^ 
fcmblcs    tlie  Derby(bire  marble ;    and  is  much  ufed  for 
chimney  pieces  in  this  county,  but  no  exportation  of  it  is. 

made. 

On  Nordcn  and  Burfhen  Heath,  about  a  mile  diftant 
from  the  borough  of  Ccrfe  Caftlc,  is  found  large  quantities 
of  pipe  clay,  which  is  in  great  eftimation,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  the  potters  in  Staffbrdfhire  and  other 
pbces.  About  eleven  thoufand  tons  are  annually  fent  from 
tills  place  for  that  purpofe,  and  aI>out  one  hundred  men  are 
conftantly  employed  in  digging  it.  Some  of  the  pits  arc 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The  mode  of 
digging  it^  is  to  cut  it  with  a  thin  fpade^  whilft  in  a  foft 
ilatc,  in  fquare  pieces,  which  is  forked  up  by  another 
perfon^  to  the  conveyance  for  carrying  it  off.  It  is  of  ^ 
white  colour  when  firft  dug  out^  and  dries  to  a  hard  (iib* 
ftancc  of  rather  a  blue  caft. 

The  ground  where  the  pipe-clay  is  dug^  is  on  the  furface 
extremely  poor  and  barren,  and  although  the  clay  has  tlift 
appearance  of  being  a  mod  excellent  manure^  I  find  that 
it  has  been  tried  without  fuccefs,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain fome  acid  matter,  which  is  highly  detrimental  tcr 
vegetation. 


J 


COMMOm  and  JVASTE  LANDS. 

\J  F  the  commons  in  Dorfetfliirc,  the  greater  part  of  theiii% 
in  the  indofcd  country  are  dinted,  one  horfe  or  two  beads  to 
a  leas  ;  the  horfe  leas,  is  edimatcd  worth  thirty  (hillings,  and 
half  that  fum  for  a  bead.    The  land  in  general  over-run  with 
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furze  and  ant-hills,  does  not  in  its  prcfeni  fiatc,  reiurn  more  I 
than  fcven  or  eight  fliiUirgs  per  acre ;  but  mod  of  them  highly  I 
proper  I'icuhivatc,  and  if  convened  would  be  worth  eighteen  I 
or  twenty Ihillings  an  acrj,  as  lime  for  manure  is  fo  eafily  | 
obtained. 

The  grcateft  proportion  and  extent  of  wade  lands  in  the  I 
county,  is  in  its  fouih  eaflern  part,  from  below  Bere-Rcgis  ; 
fouthwards  towards  Lulworth  and  the  fca,  extending  all  the  I 
way  to  Corfe  Caillc»  Warcham  and  Poole,  from  thcncO'B 
towardsChrifl-Church,  in  Hampfhire,  and  within  a  fmallj 
diflancc  of  Winborn  Minfler,  ihc  greater  part  of  which,  ex-F 
cept  a  few  cultivated  pariHics  which  intcrfcifled  it,  is  in  its! 
prefcnt  ftate  a  moll  dreary  waftc,  and  almoft  the  only  ad-l 
vantage  derived  from  it  at  this  time,  is  the  fupport  in  fum-l 
mcr  of*  few  ordinary  cattle  and  fhcep,and  the  heath,  which| 
is  pared  up  by  the  furroitnding  villages  for  fuel. 

The  towns  of  Warcham  and  Poolc,whlch  arc  fuuated  moCll 
contiguous  to  this  unculiivat«d  country,  arc  of  confidcrablel 
confcijuencc,  and  the  latter  is  by  much  the  grcatcft  port  inl 
the  county,  and  where  at  lead  two  hundred  fail  of  OiippingF 
arc  faid  to  belong  ;  and  an  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  tol 
Newfoundland,  which  imports  above  two  thoufand  tons  ou 
4<;al  oil  annually,  bcfides  one  thoufand  tons  of  train  oil. 

There  is  but  one  road  into  the  town  of  Poole,  and  from 
the  large  fpacc  the  tide  flows  over  adjoining  to  it,  the  pro-l 
pcrty  about  it,  is  fo  curtailed  and  furrounded,  that  U 
fcems  wanting  for  the  nccelTary  convenience  of  the 
habitants. 

A  matciial  impfovcment  ftruck  me  during  my  fliort  vifitl 
there,  which  might  1  think  be  made,  by  throwing  a  drawJ 
bridge  over,  to  the  oppofite  neck  of  land,  and  makingT 
a<iuay  all  the  way  along,  dircftly  oppofite  to  the  town! 
this  idea  brought  to  my  remembrance  the  fituation  of  thq 
port  of  Yarmouth  ,'a  Norfolk,  wbcre,  on  the  Sufl'olk  Hdc  oJ 
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:flic  Haven,  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Anfon,  Member  for 
Litchfield ;  and  which  twenty-five  yi^rs  ago  was  rented  by 
butchers  at  thirty  (hillings  an  acre,  has  been,  by  Mr.  Kent, 
agent  to  the  eftate,  divided  into  fniall  parcels,  and  let  on- 
building  leafes,  and  is  now  become  a  perfeft  quay,  and  co- 
vered with  buildings  and  (lores  of  all  kind's.  At  iirft  fight/ 
the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  viewed  this  creation  with 
a  jealous  eye;  but  the  advantages  accruing  to  them  In  point 
of  convenience  to  their  trade,  have  been  fo  great,  that  thert 
is  fcarcely  a  merchant  of  eminence  refiding  there,  at  this 
thne,  who  does  not  hold  a  part  of  this  land,  and*  is  anxious 
to  lay  out  his  money  in  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  merchandize  ;  this  has  been  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment to  the  owner  of  the  fee,  as  it  has  increafed  his 
income,  from  the  price  paid  beforementioned,  to  fevea 
pounds  an  acre,  and  has  afforded  a  real  convenience  to  the' 
trade  of  the  town ;  and  I  have  never  feen  any  place  more 
capable  of  improvement,  than  the  ground  before  defcribed. 

In  pading  over  this  part  of  this  county,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren,  and  will  certainly  require  long  time  and* 
trouble,  beudes  great  cxpencc,  to  get  into  a  ftate  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  upon  thofe  fmall  fpots  which  have  been  indofed 
and  fcem  like  encroachments  from  it,  although  in  the  hands 
of  very  poor  people,  it  points  out  how  very  capable  the 
whole  is  of  improvement ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  the 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Poole,  which  abounds  with  in« 
habitants,  of  great  opulence  and  refpe£tability,  were  to  be* 
parcelled  out,  and  let  in  fmall  lots  upon  long  leafes,  \V 
would  would  foon  wear  a  face  of  cultivation,  highly  de- 
fcrving  their  attention,  and  would  in  a  few  years  be  trebled* 
in  value,  indead  of  being  at  prefcnt  a  mere  blanks  and 
producing  no  real  benefit  to  its  neighbourhood,,  or  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

GENERAL' 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


V  ERV  few  parifiics  in  this  county,  have  ol  laie  ycarl 
been  inclofcd,  there  arc  fomc  however,  between  WinborM 
Minder  and  BEandfoiil,  and  in  the  vale  of  Blackmoor,  whicl 
■re  faiiJ  to  anfwcr  extremely  well,  and  to  have  iirnch  iul 
creafcd  the  value  of  the  property  therein  ;  but  there  are  n¥ 
cflates  in  the  county  which  hare  increafcd  in  value,  fo  mucl 
ts  thofc  abuiit  towns  and  villages  upon  the  coad,  which  arl 
rcfortcd  to  annually  by  visitors  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing  1^ 
in  thcfc  places,  fuch  as  Lyme,  Weymouth,  &c.  houfcs  havl 
been  doubled,  and  in  many  inllanccs  trebled,  in  value  ;  in  thi 
I3A  twenty  years,  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  pcrfons  ol 
ID  Average  are  fatd  10  rifit  the  foroici  place  every  fummcn 
and  four  or  live  times  that  number  the  latter,  which  grcatll 
Sncrcafcs  the  value  of  the  land  round  thcfc  plac<;s. 

Provifions  however  arc  plentiful,  and  befidcs  a  great  abutJ 
dance  of  mofl  excellent  fiih,  the  markets  arc  ftipplicd  i 
mod  parts  of  the  county  with  beef  at  fout-penccperpounJ 
mutloa  at  four-pence  halfpenny:  chickens  at  fifteen  pcncf 
pcrcotiple;  gccfc  half  a  crown  each,  and  turkeys  at  tbrc 
Aiillin^  and  nx-pcnce  each. 
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inMllififice  I  have  been  aUe  to  coUeft  in 
ihe  county^  the  ibllowing  flate  of  popub* 
e  truths  M  cooU  be  deduced  from  the  in* 
I  coilededf  IvhA 
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The  produce  of  ihc  county   may  be  thus    cftimatc<l  c 
250,000  acres,  fuppofed  to  be  in  tillage  are  divided  annually 
nearly  as  follows: 
3;,ooa  acres  of  wheat,  at  18  bufticls  to  an  acre,    78,750  quartcj 
j5,ooo  ditto  barley,  at  30  ditto  a8 1,^50  ditto. 

50,000  ditto  beans,  pcafe,  oats  and  vetches,  at  30  ditto,  1 87,500  ditto. 
36,000  ditto  fallow  and  turnips. 

53,000  ditto  clover,  lay  and  fainfoTn,  at  i  ton  ditto,  53,000  tons. 
1000  ditto  flax  and  hemp,  producing  ^StSoS  (lone 

Butter    1750  tons,  and 
Cheefe    1000  ditto. 

Together  with  fat  cattle  and  horfes,  in  both  of  which  th< 
returns  are  not  very  conflderable. 

Bcfides  which  calculation,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  tb 
amount  of  com  and  grain  received  at  the  ports  from  othci 
counties ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  upwards  of  3000  quar- 
ters of  flour  are  annually  imported  at  Lyme  and  Bridporl 
from  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  upwards  of  2000  quarters  at 
Weymouth,  and  about  3000  quarters  at  Poole.  About 
loyooo  quarters  of  barley  are  fuppofed  to  be  exported  firoi 
the  different  ports  annually. 

The  preceding  information  refpedring  the  County  oj 
Dorfet,  has  been  colle£led  by  me,  partly  from  twenty  yean 
experience  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  Iande< 
property  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in  moft  parts  of  England 
and  by  a  tour  made  through  it,  on  purpofe,  in  the  courf<^ 
of  the  month  of  September  laft,  in  which  I  endeavourcc 
to  coUeft  all  the  intelligence  I  poflTibly  could,  from  man] 
gentlemen  and  fiirmers,  who  aflifted  me  with  their  bel 
information,  and  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  their  fervi< 
and  aflifiance  in  this  bufinefs,  and  (hall  not  £iil  to  ftate  thcij 
names  to  The  Board  of  Agriculture  whejaever  opportunity 
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I  confider  the  great  outlines  for  improvement  in  Dor* 
fetlhire  to  confiftt  in  the  introduftion  of  the  Norfolk  huf* 
bandry»  which  is  certainly  the  moft  produSive  of  any  arable 
diftriA  in  the  kingdom-*the  feparation  of  tcnures-*the 
cuhivation  of  wafte  land,  and  the  ornamenting  of  it  by 
plantations :  and,  I  truft,  under  fo  valuable  a  patronage  as 
that  vrhich  it  will  now  have,  a  fpirit  of  improvement  will  bt 
excited,  equal  to  its  natural  refources}  ^nd  if  in  the  preceding, 
reprcfentation,  I  have  pointed  out  any  idea,  which  may 
lead  to  its  advantage  and  profperity^  I  (hall  think  my 
labour  amply  compenlated.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  at 
any  rate,  will  not  be  put  to  any  expence^  on  account  of 
thefe  obfervations. 


JOHN  eiJVRmG5. 

24th  DXCEMBSX/  1793. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  valuable  communication,  rcfpcding  die  pr 
ftate  of  Hulbandry  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  the  means  < 
improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  confidcration  of  the  Board  of  J 
culture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  purpofc  of  its  being  c 
lated  there,  in  order  that  eveiy  perfon,  interefted  in  the  welfa 
that  county,  may  hare  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  befc 
is  publiHied.  It  is  therefore  lequefted,  that  any  remark,  or  s 
tional  obfervation,  which  may  occur  to  tlic  reader  on  the  pcru; 
the  following  fheets,  may  be  written  on  the  taargin,  and  t 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  ofiice  in  Londoi 
whom  the  fame  Jhall  be  properly  attended  to:  and,  when  thi 
turns  arc  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up  of  the  ila 
Agriculture  in  Wilts,  from  the  information  thus  accumul 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  faperior,  to  any  thu 
the  kind,  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all 
other  codntie:  in  the  united  kingdom;  and,  it  is  hardly  neceila 
add,  will  bi.  happy  to  give  every  affiftance  in  its  power,  to  any 
fon  who  may  be  defirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  il 
&c.  or  of  trying  any  ufeful  experiment  in  hufbandiy. 


To   the  READER, 

J'T  is  renuejiedt  that  this  Paper  may   be 
toe  Bsard  of  Agrkultttre,  before  tbejirjl  of  March  next. 

It  is  hardly  nccejfary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does 
^{f'lf  ^dP^"^^^^*  fi^  '^'y  f'^  °''  ob/ervatior:  conta'med  i 
p^rts ;  ''jsbicb  at  prefent  are  printed  and  circulated,  for 
merely  uf  procuring  additional  irformatioHt  and  of  i 
ffBtf,  to  contribute  bis  mite  ta  the  improvement  of  the  CowiA 


Jakuahy,  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  an  Agricultural  Survey  of  a  county  or  diftri^t^  the 
great  objc&s  of  enquiry  fcem  to  be  two;  viz. 

I  ft.  Whether  the  land  be  applied  to  its  proper  ufef 
and, 

2dly.  Whether  that  application  be  properly  conducted. 

And  as  a  clue  to  this  enquir}',  the  following  obfcrvationS| 
though  trite,  are  worthy  of  confidcration. 

I'iic  agricultural  purfuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county 
or  didridt,  are  directed,  in  the firjl  flace^  to  fupply  their  (n\:n 
wants,  ai^d  next^  to  enable  themfclvcs  to  purchnfe  thofc  nc- 
ccflaries  they  caiinoc  raifc,  by  afuh  of  tliofc  of  which  they 
have  a  furplus. 

The  natural  foil  and  climate  of  a  country,  and  its  peculiar 
aptitude  to  particular  productions,  may  give  t\iQ  firji  turn  to 
a  choice  in  agriculture ;  but  there  muft  be  a  conflant  and 
regular  demand  for  the  furplus  of  tbofe  produ<Stions,  to  give 
that  fpirit  and  energy  which  is  ncceflary  to  bring  the  art  of 
raifmg  them  to  perfedion.  And  as  the  difference  in  the 
frUi  of  the  nccefTaries  of  life  arifes  chiefly  from  the  expence 
of  carrying  them  from  the  place  of  their  productions  to  the 
place  of  their  confiunptiony  thofc  countries  will  have  the  ad« 
vaiitage  in  the  fale  of  fuch  commodities^  who  are  manjl  to 
the  place  of  their  confumption. 

In  five  words,  ^  Good  markets  make  good  £irmers.** 

How  far  the  landholders  of  the  county  of  IViUsy  have 
availed  themfelvcs  of  the  advantages  that  nature  and  fitua* 
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lion  have  given  them,  and  in  ■whv.t  inflanccs  J 
room  for  improvement,  is  Ow  great  ohjcci  ofl 
furvey.  And  to  afccrtnin  diis,  it  will  be  nccci 
meratc  the  fcveral  articles  to  wiiicli  the  agricul 
county  is  at  this  time  principally  directed. 

Wiltfliirc,  as  being  prinly  a  corn  and  pal 
county,  is  capable  of  producing  moll  of 
articles  of  human  fuflcnancc ;  and  being  in  gcil 
cultivated  diftrift,  its  produce  is  confiderably  rf 
confumption.  Its  fituation  is  well  calculated  I 
its  furplus,  or,  perhaps,  in  other  words,  il?e  e 
into  it  by  the  advantage  of  that  Jituation,  has  e. 
afurflut  t9  difpje  tfy  and  to  bear  the  r;ink  iti 
agricultural  fcdc  of  the  kingdom. 

Principal  Produce  cf  JVtl'Jkire. 
The  principal  produftions  of  the  county,  fcrv 
atcljrfof  human  food,  arc. 

Com— chiefly  wheat  and  barlcfl 

Cheefc  and  butter. 

Fat  calves. 

Fat  cattle  and  (hccp. 

Fat  pigs. 

The  manufa£hiring  towns  within  the  countjl 
eaftcrn  part  of  SomcrrctOiirc,  and  the  cities  I 
Briilol,  furnifh  a  conftant  regular  demand  for  tl 
tions,  and  Lonc'an  takes  no  incoiifiderablc  part  T 
To  thefc  articles  Serving  immediately  fori 
tenancC)  may  be  added  one  that  fcrves  cventif 
purpofci  viz. 

«  Sheep  for  ftorc  j" 
f>f  Mriiich  gnrat  numbers  bred  in  this  county,! 
yearly,  to  be  btted  elfcwhcrc,  chiefly  in  the  caii 
ibr  (be  Loodoa  nurket. 
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And  to  chcfe  proiiuctions  of  human  food,  may  be  added  a 
very  material  article  of  human  ncceflity,  .viz.  **  Wool,"  o£ 
which  the  vaft  quantity  that  is  raif;:d  here,  finds  a  ncvcr- 
fiiiling  demand  in  its  own  manufactories,  and  thofc  of  tl\6 
adjoining  counties* 

Thefe  enumerated  articles,  being  tlic  principal  objc<Els  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  landholders  is  at  prefent  directed, 
the  great  purpofc  of  this  enquiry  into  the  ftatc  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is— /Vr//,  'I'o  afcertain  whether  the 
production  of  thofe  articles  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  die  fe. 
vcral  foils  and  fituations  of  the  county ;  and,  next^  Whether 
the  methods  employed  in  tlut  production,  arc  tlic  moft  pro- 
per for  tlieir  refpedtivc  purpofes ;  and  not  only  to  point  out 
fuch  errors  as  may  appear  to  be  either  in  the  application  or 
management  of  the  land  or  (tock  of  the  county,  but  f.ifo  to 
remark  wherein  the  excellence  of  the  prefent  f)Jlan  confifts,^ 
and  in  what  inft^uices  it  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other 
counties  or  diftriwts.  And  the  Board  of  Agriculture  hav* 
ing  very  properly  reduced  tlie  enquiries  neccdary  to  afcer- 
tain thefc  facts,  into  the  fhape  of  queries ;  the  refult  of  thofe^ 
enquiries  which  have  been  fo  made,  is  digeftcd  into  anfwers 
in  the  order  of  thofe  queries,  in  fo  far  as  tlie  ftate  of  the 
diitri£t  under  confideration  would  admit  of. 

Thefe  anfwers  will  be  deduced  not  only  from  the  obfer- 
vatlon  of  the  compiler  during  the  prtfcnt  furvcy,  but  alfo 
from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  moft  experienced 
farmers  in  the  county  of  Wilt"-,  collected  during  a  long  an4 
cxtenfive  iniercourfe  with  them ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  com- 
prize a  full  and  juft  account  of  the  prefent  (late  of  hulbandry 
in  the  county,  with  candid  and  unbiafTcd  remarks  on  its 
merits  and  demerits. 

The  author  is  well  aware,  that  notwithftanding  he  haj 
taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  queries 
propofed  by  the  Board,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  particular  circum- 
itances  of  the  county,  and  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  pof* 
£blc,  he  has  (till  found  it  necefTary,  in  fome  instances,  to  ufir 
the  fame  arguments  more  than  once^  in  order  to  give  full 
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and  fatiifaflory  anfwrs  to  each  query  j  and  on  | 
he  hopes  he  flull  ftand  cxcufcd. 

The  hafty  manner  in  which  this  account  v 
drjM-n  up,  (which  is  of  Icfs  coiifcqucr.cc,  as  ihc| 
pcfes  to  have  it  well  rcvifcd  aiw  correacd  bcfoM 
iilhctl)  inuft  apologize fornumberlefs  tnutologiJ 
cies  »nd  omiffioiis,  which  have  unavoidably  cfcl 
tion. 


Central  Dffcriptlon  a/the  Cn.nty. 

The  County  of  Wilts  is  in  ftiapc  approaciil 
luving  its  tranvcrfc  or  longcft  dlatncttr  ncarij 
fouth. 

It  is  ?hout  54  miles  in  length,  and  34.  in  2 
and  conuins  about  1,372  fqiiarc  miles,  or  87S-C 

There  is  a  vtry  firiking  diftcrciKc  in  the  \ 
pcarancc  of  the  fouth-c^ft  and  north-weft 
county,  th«  former  being  compofcil  of  -.i  bn 
chalk  bills,  which  enter  the  county  frnm  Bcrku 
flilre,  and  Dorfctfhire,  and  termin;'.tc  in  an  irrcH 
bold  breaks  and  disjointed  mafles,  runnin"-  fronl 
cad  to  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  tiic  county  ;  and  til 
ing  chiefly  compofcd  of  a  rich  traifl  of  vale  lanB 
jjorth-ca(t  and  foulh-weft  through  the  countjl 
foot  of  thofc  hills,  but  riling  gradually  nortlil 
joins  the  high  lands  of  Glouctftcrihirc. 

J^ivijiens. 

In  fpeakin|  of  this  county.  It  is  ufua! 
into  two  diftrifts,  viz.  •*  South  Wiltfiiirc," 
VVildhircj"     and    the    divifion    is    gcnerallyB 
fuppofing    an     eaft    and    weft    line  pa/lin; 
county  at  or  near  Devizes,  thereby  Icavin 
Dawm  in  Ntrtb  miiJhSrti  but  in  treating  ol 
« a^rickliuraify"  it  w:ll  nuke  a  moic  natural 
4raw  an  irregular  line  rsund  tbtfttt »/  the  cha\ 
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their  entrance  into  the  north-caH:  part  of  the  county  from 
JJcfkfliirc,  to  their  fouth-\\%:ft  tePiTitnation  at  Maiden  Brad- 
ley, thereby  comprehending  the  whole  of  JVlltJhire  DownSy 
with  their  intcrfewting  vallics  a  nd  furrounding  verges,  under 
the  name  of  "  South  in/tjhircy**  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
ipcaicing,  "  Scuth'iajl  If^tltflnriy*  and  calling  the  refiduc  of 
the  county  "  North  Wiltlhirc,"  or  more  properly  **  North- 
**  weft  Wiltihire." 

The  natural  appearance,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  appli- 
cation of  the  two  parts  of  the  county,  well  warrant  this  di- 
viflon  into  fouth-eaft.  and  north-weft  Wiltfhire,  the  firft 
comprehending  the  chalk  hills,  ufually  called  Wiltfhire 
Downs,  whofe  general  application  is  to  corn-huft)andry  and 
iheep-wallcs ;  and  the  Utter  being  rcm:\rkable  for  its  rich 
pafture  land  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Lower  Avon  and  the 
Thames,  fo  famous  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  ft  ill  more 
fo,  for  the  production  of  one  of  the  moft  excellent  kinds  of 
cheefe  this  ifland  can  boaft. 

As  the  difference  in  the  foil,  Htuatlon,  and  produ£lions  of* 
the  two  diftri£ls  is  fo  very  great,  it  will  be  neceflary,  after 
prcmifing  fome  general  remarks  on  tlic  whole  county  with 
refpeC):  to  its  property,  to  treat  of  them  as  two  diftin£l  and. 
feparate  diftridls,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  the  queries  propofed  relate 
more  peculiarly  to  cither  diftridl  feparatcly,  and  then  to  fub- 
join  the  anfwers  to  thofe  queftions  which  relate  generally  to* 
the  whole  county. 

.  The  anfwer  to  the  ift  head,  viz.  ^  The  foil  and  di- 
^  mate,"  will  fall  more  properly  under  enquiry,  when  the. 
two  diftrids  come  to  be  fpoken  of  fcparately. 

But  the  anfwer  to  the  fecond,  viz.  ^<  The  property 
^  of  the  land,''  will  be  beft  underftood  as  applied  to  the 
county  at  large,  and  is  therefore  given  here  in  a  ihort: 
futnmary,  rcferving  the  detail  to  be  givcaia  the  defcription. 
ofcachtUftria. 
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CtntTBlJiatr  ef  Property. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  w^s  for| 
iio  very  remote  period,  in  the  har.ds  of  grc 
Almoft  every  manor  had  its  rcfuicnt  lord, 
of  tlic  lands   in   demcfne,   and   granted   oull 
copy  or  Icafe  to  under-tenants,  ufually  fbr  tl 
ncwablc,      A   ftate   of  commonasc,    anJ 
open  common  fields,  was  peculiarly  favoul 
tenure. 

Inclofures  naturally  tend  to  It^  cxtin^Tlion.  I 

The  north-weft  psrt  of  \Vi!tfliijc  bcingB 
adapted  to  inclolurcS)  and  to  fubdivifion  of  | 
the  fouih,  was  inclofcd  firft;  while  the  fouth-l 
dillritfl,  for  many  rcafons  that  will  hcrc^ifter  I 
undergone  few  inclofures,  3n<l  Aill  fewer  fubl 
during  the  fame  period  that  a  great  deal  off 
■of  the  /ormcr  diftrifl  lias  been  divided  and  fp 
£0nc  into  the  liaiidii  of  tlic  many ;  propertJ 
diftriiHl  has  been  bought  up  by  the  ^reat  lani 
is  now  in  fewer  hands  than  it  v.'ils  in  the  lad  c 

There  arc  undoubtedly  many  exceptions  t 
remark,  and  there  is  in  both  diftri<£ls  a  grc 
pcrty  in  mortmain,  belonging  to  chiuchcs,  col| 
a.id  other  pious  and  public  fcund.ilions,  ^ 
remains  in  its  original  ftatc;  but,  gtmrtilly  ff'\ 
be  iiid,  that  a  great  part  of  the  north-well  | 
county,  is  poficITed  by  I'mall  propiictors, 
the  grcatcft  part  of  the  fouth-eaii   diflri^,  I: 
of  great  landholders. 

Rcafons  will  hereafter  be  adduced  to  {]| 
difference  is  the  natural  cffeft  of  a  iiu:iil)cr 
mediately  rcfulting  from  tht-  rcb.iivc  diflcJ 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  fituition  of  the  twoT 
which  effc£l  muft  have  been,  and  undoubted!  J 
jiroduccd  in  all  paru  of  the  kingj^m  where  tJ| 
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X.  SOUTH-EAST    DISTRICT. 

The  diftrift  ufually  called  South  Wiltfhire,  but  more 
properly  South-caft  Wiltfiiire,  comprehending  that  part 
of  the  county  called  Wiltfliirc  Dovirns,  is  divided  into 
two  principal  fubdivifionS)  called  Salifbury  Plain  and 
Marlborough  Downs,  and  conuins  in  all  about  780  fquare 
miles,  or  nearly  500,006  acres. 

The  diftant  appearance  of  the  vrhole,  is  that  of  a  large 
elevated  plain,  but  the  furflice  is  broken  into  numbcrlefs 
inequalities,  and  intcrfc£led  by  fcvcrnl  deep  vallics,  formed 
by  brooks  or  rivulets  chiefly  rifrng  within  this  diftriA,' 
and  on  which  the  villages,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
ficuatcd. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  fprings  which  rife  in  the  part 
called  Salifbury  Plain,  run  fouthward  or  caftv^rd,  and 
joinirig  at  or  near  Salifbury,  near  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of 
the  county,  make  the  river  culled  the  Wiltfhire  or  Upper 
Avon.  Thofe  which  rife  in  the  part  called  Marlborough 
Downs,  join  near  Marlborough,  and  make  the  river 
called  the  Kennett,  which  leaves  the  county  at  Hungerford, 
after  receiving  the  flreams  which  rife  in  the  Bcdwiit 
Vale. 

Soil.  The  foil  of  this  diftriiSt,  though  various,  is  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  uniform.  The  hills  are  chalk,  with  its  ufual 
accompr4nimcnt  of  flint.  The  land  on  the  fldcs  of  the  hills, 
from  which  the  flints  have  been  wafhed,  is  udially  a  chalky 
loam,  or  rather  a  diflclved  chalk,  (provincially  called 
white  land  J  the  flatter  parts  arc  generally  a  flinty  loam, 
and  the  center  of  the  vallies,  next  the  rivulets,  is  ufually  a 
bed  of  broken  flints,  covered  with  the  black  earth  w^fhed 
from  the  hills  above ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe,  there  are  veins 
of  peat,  formed  by  the  black  earth  without  any  mixture 
of  flints.  And  it  neceflfarily  follows,  that  thofe  parts  near 
the  fourcc  of  the  rivulets  where  the  hills  are  the  ftccpcft, 
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•liboimJ  moftly  with  the  white-land  foil,  and  thofe  near 
the  jundion  of  the  rivulets,  where  the  country  is  of  courfe 
.flattwft,  abound  moflly  with  the  flinty  loam.  The  fides  of 
the  hills  which  have  been  the  moft  wafhed,  are  the  ihmncft' 
and  wcakcft  foil,  and  the  level  tops,  which  have  been 
very  little  waflied,  or  not  wa(hed  at  all,  frequently  tlic 
dccpcft  and  fliongeft. 

But  there  are  fonic  very  fingular  fand  veins,  running 
tlirough  a  large  portion  of  tliis  uiflri£t,  which  dcfcrve  par- 
ticular notice.  One  very  narrow,  but  very  fertile  vein 
enters  the  county  at  Mere,  on  the  borders  cf  Dorfetftiire, 
and  rakes  a  north  aiid  north-ea(t  direction  round  the 
outfide  edge  of  the  Downs,  keeping  nearly  clofe  to  their 
foot,  by  way  of  Maiden  Bradley,  Warminllcr,  Wcftbury, 
and  Lavlngton,  towards  Devizes,  v.here  it  meets  and 
unites  with  a  much  wider  and  ftill  nroxe  fertile  vein,  coming 
down  the  Pewfey  Vale  from  Burbage* 

Another  vein  alfo  enters  the  county  from  Dorfetfhire:, 
being  the  continuation  of  the  fand-hill  on  which  Shafcfbury 
(lands,  and  paffcs  through  Donhcad,  Anfly,  SwallowclifFe, 
Fovant,  ice.  under  the  foot  of  the  Down,  till  it  is  flopped 
by  tlie  high  ground  in  Burcomb  Field.  This  vein  is  alfo 
met  by  another  branch,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  (and-hills, 
coming  from  Weft  Knoyle  by  Stop  Beacon  and  Ridge^ 
.and  joining  the  lafl-mentioned  branch  at  or  near  Fovant. 

There  arc  fome  inftances  of  ftrong  clays  and  clayey 
loams  on  the  flcirts  of  this  diduA,  but  as  tlicy  make  no 
part  of  the  corn  and  (hccp  divifion  of  the  county;  and  the 
iiuantity  of  this  land  is  -fmall,  and  its  management  is  the 
[ixmc  as  that  pra£lifed  in  fimilar  foils  in  North  Wiltflure, 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  more  of  it  here* 

Thefc  foils,  with  all  their  confequent  mixtures  and  va- 
riations, may. be  iaid  to  conftitute  the  far  greater  part  of 
thisdiftria 

Qlmati.    The  climate  of  Wiltihire  Downs,  is  fo  well 
.iuK)wiUbr  itt  coldncfs  and  keenoefs,  as  to  be  almofl  pro- 
verbial 
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firbial.  Tfi€  Height  of  the  hillsy  and'  their  expofure  t^' 
the  fouth-weft  wind,  from  the  Briftol  and  Britiih  Chan- 
nels;  the  want  of  inclofurcs  in  the  valltes^  and  the 
draught  of  air  that  nece/Iatily  follows  the  rivers^  un* 
doubtcdly  contribute  to  make  thb  diftriS;  health/  both 
for  men  and  cattle  i  but  the  length  of  the  wfntcrs  confer 
qucnt  to  fuch  a  fituation>  is  certainly  unfiuroorable  ta  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  agriculture* 


STJTE  OF  PROPERTr. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  this  dlftrld  is  at 
prcfent  chiefly  poflTcfl^ed  by  great  proprietors,  and  that  it 
was  at  one  time  in  more  liands  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
But  it  is  equally  clear,  not  onfy  from  hiftory,  but  from  an 
examination  into  the  nature  of  its  fubdivlfions,  that  it  was 
§riginally  in  much  fewer  hands  than  it  is  now. 

The  regular  divifton  of  the  manors  in  this  diftri^ 
Ihews  that  a  great  number  of  them  were  originally  in  one 
hand,  and  that  their  difpofition  was  a  matter  of  choice,  and 
not  of  necefHty  or  accident.  The  vallies  of  this  diftridl, 
are  (almoft  without  an  exception)  interfered  longitudi^ 
nally  by  rivulets.  The  fides  of  thcfc  rivulets,  being  the 
mod  eligible  fituation  for  building,  became  of  courfe 
crowded  with  houfes  as  much  as  pofTible.  Thefc  vallies, 
with  their  accompanying  rivulets,  (provincially  called 
bourns)  are  frequently  from  three  to  five  miles  apart,  and 
hills  intervene  between  bourn  and  bourn.  The  fhape  of 
manors,  therefore,  neceflarily  became  a  narrow  oblong. 
It  was  neceiTary  that  each  manor  (hould  have  watcr^ 
(hould  have  meadow  ground,  and  {hould  have  wood  for 
fuel  (pit-coal  being  very  little,  if  at  all  in  ufe  at  that  timc)» 
The  proper  fituation  of  the  meadow  ground^  was  always 
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near  (he  river  i  for  the  wooJ,  ufualiy  on  tlicfl 
hiUt,  the  greatcft  pare  of  ihcni  bt-ing  evidci 
vcrcd  wltli  it}  and  many  of  them  arc  fiiU  fo. 

The  natural  divifion  of  the  manors  of  ihi| 
therefore  into  long  narrow  iirijis  from  river  i 
aright  to  the  ufc  of  both;  and  ss  the  Jiipolil 
the  greatcft  part  of  the  dit>ri£t  'm  inthlswa/,! 
fuch  (lifpofition,  was  the  work  of  uccoinir.C'i 
the  original  grantors  or  fupcrior  lurtlj,  to  ilil 
inferior  holders:  and  as  a  further  proof  till 
there  are  numerous  inltanccs  in  this  d:ft.ii:l, 
of  meadow,  or  of  wtK>d,  was  ljjij)lied  by 
neccllary  articles^  taken  out  of  otlur  muiinl 
taiicc  of  fcvcral  miles  from  the  iiianur  v 
annexed. 

I'hc  influx  of  trade  ai:d  commerce,  .ind  ccl 
moncy>  has  tended  to  die  divilloii  of  property,  [ 
crcafe  of  the  number  of  rLii;ill  frcchold.-rs  in 
the  kingdom.     Lords  of  manors  who  were  i. 
pofc  of  their  property,  found  they  coulJ  mJ 
by  jnrcclling  it  out  in  fm^in  lots,  rhan  by  fclliJ 
manors.     But  this  has  been  chiefly  l!ie  Ca(c 
IT   the  ncighbuurliooj   of   great   town?,    a 
where  it  could  be  applied  to  pafturc. 

In  this  diftrit^  it  has  been  oc!it:rwire;  lh< 
of  great  tovns  in  the  fouth-caft  part  of  IFM 
culty  of  raifing  quick  fences   in  high  and   " 
tions;  the  inaptitude  of  the  Ijnd   to   turn 
and,  above  all,  the  indivifibility  of  thi;  niano| 
by  ilieir  aukvvard  (hapc,  and  the  detached  fit 
fcvctal   pieces   Compofin^   each   cUmc ;    ihel 
getting  rid  of  the  common  rights  over  the  j 
courfe  tlic  impoflihility  of  making  much  imj 
their. value,  fecm.  to  be  the  principal  rcafons  I 
manors  have  been  difmembcrcd,  and  fold  off 
frcchoUen. 
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The  rcfidcnce  of  fo  m::ny  of  the  principal  land  owners  in 
the  county,  on  accooiit  of  its  reputed  good  air,  and  its  ellgi* 
bility  for  fporting,  has  alio  contributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  prevent  any  great  diiincmbcrment  of  property. 


STATE    OF    FARMS. 

I N  the  anfwcr  to  the  former  head,  it  was  remarked,  how  few 
alterations,  the  aiiclcnt  common*field  fyftcm  of  hufbandry,. 
had  undergone  In  tliis  diilrid^. 

The  iiitrodu£lioa  of  the  common-field  huftandry,  feems 
to  have  been  very  flov/  and  progrcGve.  The  difperfcd  fitu- 
ation  and  fmallnefs  of  the  pieces  of  die  common-field  lands 
now  in  cultivation,  evidently  (hew  that  the  occupiers  began 
with'  tilling  a  fingle  acre  (viz.  onc'da}'*s  work  for  a  plough), 
or  perhaps  only  half  an  acre,  each,  and  that  as  a  want  of 
corn  increafed,  they  gradually  incrcafcd  their  cultivation, 
until  they  had  cultivated  all  that  was  mod  proi>er  for  that 
purpofc,  ftlll  leaving  thofc  parts  which  were  Icfs  fit  for  the 
phu^hy  or  Mcfi  dtjlantfnm  home^  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  com*^ 
menage,  but  by  mutual  agreement  keeping  die  catdc  out  o£ 
cultivated  parts  till  after  harvcft. 

T\i\%  was  the  origin  of  common  fields^ 

By  the  fame  kind  of  mutual  agreement,  they  fliut  up, 
and  In  fome  cafes  inclofod,  fuch  parts  of  their  common  pajlurcs 
which  were  moft  proper  to  mow  for  hay,  dividing  them 
into  certain  fpccific  quantities,  cither  by  land-marks,  or  by 
lot,yir  mQwin^y  and  fu.*Fcring  the  common  herd  of  catde  to 
feed  them  ;;gain  as  foon  as  the  hay  was  carried  off,  till  it 
wcs  tinr.e  to  lay  them  up  for  a  new  crop. 

This  was  the  origin  of  common  meadows. 

And  ilicfc  mutual  agreements,  originally  founded  in  ne«^ 
ccflity,  became,  when  approved  by  the  lords,  and  obfervcd 
for  a  length  of  time  by  the  tenants,  what  are  called 
**  Cuilom  of  Manors,"  conftituting  the  very  eiTcncc  of 
the  Court  Baron  or  Manorial  Court  \  by  which  both  lord 
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an<f  tenants  were,  and  arc  ftill  bound ;   and  of  v^hlcfty,       iji 
though  the  lord  or  bis  fteward  is  the  judge j  the  tenants  ara 
the  jury-y  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  equally  binding  both. 

The  reafons  why  fo  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in 
the  property  of  the  lands  in  this  diftriA,  has  been  already  }^: 
given,  fo  f^  as  It  relates  to  the  land-owners :  but  there 
muft  have  been  fome  reafons  on  the  part  of  die  occupicrSy 
why,  notwithflanding  fuch  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  tlie  abolition  of 
common-iield  hufbandry  (or  as  it  is  called  in  Wiltfhirc 
<*  Tenantry**),  and  bringing  the  difperfed  properties  of  each, 
pcrfon  into  fewer  pieces,  freed  from  all  rights  of  com- 
monage, (or  as  it  is  called  in  Wiltfhire,  putting  the  lands  ia 
«*  Severalty**)  fo  few  alterations  of  that  kind  have  taken  place 
in  a  diftri£l  abounding  with  intelligent,  welU informed  far« 
mers,  defcrve  particular  confideration.  For  it  is  a  fa6l^ 
that  though  the  modern  improvements  in  hufbandry  cannot 
be  adopted  to  any  cxUnty  in  lands  lying  in  a  fiat<i  of  tenantry^ 
yet  a  full  half  of  the  manors  of  this  di(tri<!%  are  ftill  fubjedt,^ 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  fame  abfurd  cuftoms  of 
commonage,  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Thefc  reafons  will  appear  from  the  anfwer  to  the  third* 
head  of  inquiry:  **  The  manner  in  which  the  land  is  occu^ 
fiedf**  or  perhaps  better  from  a  confolidation  thereof  widv 
the  fourths 

The  prefent  Diftribution  of  the  Lands  in  this  Diftrift  may^ 
in  gejieral,  be  divided  into  Two  Kinds : 

xft.  The  farms  in  feveralty  (or  thofe  not  fubjeft  ta 
rights  of  common).  Thefc  arc  in  general  from 
xoo/.  to  300/.  per  annum :  in  forac  inftanccs 
lower  dian  100  il  but  few  fo  high  as  400/. 

2nd,  The  tenantry  yard-lands  (ox  cuftomary  tene- 
ments) which  arc  ftill  fubjcft  to  rights  of  com- 
mon. Thefc  arc  in  general  from  18  A  to  25/. 
per  annum;  ibmc  as  high  as  40 /•  per  annum; 
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*grcat  numbers  of  which  are  flill  occupied  Jwgh% 
although  confolidations  of  them  sue  every  dsrjr 
taking  place. 


AncUnt  Di/lribution  of  the  DiJIriS. 

The  ancient  diflribution  of  the  greateft  part  of  this  dlf* 
•vidt  was  in  the  following  way : 

In  general,  there  was  in  each  manor  one  great  £uin 
called  the  Lord's  Farm,  which  ufually  had  its  lands  in  feve- 
ralty,  and  di{lin£l  from  the  tenants. 

The  reft  of  the  manor  called  the  Tenantry  Part  wa» 
divided  into  fmall  copyhold  tenements  or  farms,  called 
'^  Yard-Lands ;"  each  of  which  was  originally  marly  of 
equal  value^  and  enjoyed  equal  rights  of  commonage. 

Thcfe  tciia^jts  fcjit  their  (hccp  to  one  common  flock, 
where  they  were  .kept  by  a  common  (hephcrd,  and  their 
cows  and  plough  oxen  to  a  common  herd)  where  they  were 
kept  by  a  common  hcrdfman. 

As  the  nece/Hty  of  a  common  fbcep-flock  ftill  continues 
for  the  fake  of  manuring  the  common-field  lands,  a  confider- 
able  part  of  thcfe  fmall  prop<:rtics,  called  Yard-Lands,  arc 
ftill  occupied  in  their  original  ftate  of  commonage,  altho' 
the  tenure  of  them  is  in  many  inftances  changed  front 
copyhold,  fome  to  leafes  for  lives,  fome  fallen  into  the  lords* 
hands  and  Ictt  at  rack  rents,  and  fome  fold  ofF  in  fee,  and 
frequently  many  of  them  occupied  by  one  perfon. 

The  value  of  thefe  yard-l:inds  is  difFerent  in  different  parts 
of  this  diftricl,  as  is  already  ftatcd,  and  of  courfc  the  quantity 
of  land  in  each  varies  very  confiderably.  There  arc  many 
inftances  where  a  yard-land  of  about  £.  20  per  annum, 
contains  about  two  acres  of  meadow  land,  eighteen  acres  of 
arable  (frequently  in  ci^^hteen  or  twenty  pieces),  and  a 
right  on  the  common  fields,  common  meadows,  and  other 
commonable  places,  for  perhaps  forty  fiieep,  and  as  many 
•cattle  as  they  can  winter  with  the  fodder  growing  on  the 
,premifes« 
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Incavotnienctt  attending  it. — Much  of  thc| 
the  occupation  of  the  Lrnjs  in  this  Jifiri^t  : 
natural  fittution.  The  fhajic  of  the  manors  I 
formerly  explained,  gciiLrally  a  narrow  o'olm 
fjucntly  with-the  houfcs  and  buildings  ac  one  § 
many  in^anccs  where  ma^iors  arc  near  three  n 
little  more  th<in  hulf  a  mile  wiJe. 

The  application  of  the  land  is  almoft  uri 
common  meadows,  ^  %vhkh  the  ircot,j}  par 
immediately  adjoin  the  river :  the  hovifi.s  anJ 
furcs  as  near  to  it  as  poflit!:.  Next  follows  tl 
until  tiic  land  becomes  do  flecp  or  too  tliin  I 
then  the  flicep  and  cow  downs,  and  fretiucntl  J 
the  extremity  of  the  manor,  and  adjoining 
woods  of  the  manors  in  the  oppofitc  bourn. 

In  fomc  Inftances,  particularly  v/hcrc  tic  ftB 
their  junftions,  and  fomccir.ies  at  the  bcat'^ 
the  lands  belonging  to  each  manor  are  pari!y| 
the  village  and  partly  on  the  other,  whfrci'y  tl 
is  rendered  more  convenient  i  but  tKcfc  in(laj| 
parativety  few. 

The  difficulties  attenOing  the  inclofin^  or 
feveralty,  the  commonahlc  lands  fo  pcculiii 
great  part  of  tlic  diftrifl  is,  will  be  afterward! 


Geniral  cujlem  cf  ficdlng  tht  cimm-ina\ 

The  cullom  of  fcediiig  the  common:ible 
different  parts  of  this  diftriiJ,  as  well  as  i 
ftocic  each  commoner'  (or  occupier  of  a  yai 
right  to  put-,  but  in  general  it  is  m  loUui 

Shtip  ctmmms. — ^Thc  common -fliccp  do\J 
the  common  flocic  during  fLinimcr  and  : 
fown  field  (or  fummer  field)  is  cpcn  till  it  isl 
wheat.    The  flicep  have  tlicn  only  the  down,  \ 
is  over,  and  the  other  fields  art  clcir. 
thofe  fields  and  the  down  until  tht  wyncj-  obliJ 
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to  give  diem  hiy.  Until  this  period  thejr  are'fofdcd  on  the 
arable  fields  in  a  common  fold :  but  when  they  begin  to 
eat  hay,  every  commoner  finds  his  own  fold  and  his  own 
hay ;  the  common  (hepherd  feeding  and  penning  the  whole. 
When  the  ewes  are  near  yeaning,  the  owners  take  them 
home  to  their  inclofed  meadows ;  and  by  the  time  all  the 
cwcs  have  yeaned,  the  water  meadows  are  ready  to  take 
them  to  grafs. 

In  Tome  inftances,  the  water  meadows  are  common  for  the 
fhccp  ftock ;  in  others,  they  arc  private  property. 

When  feeding  t:hc  water  meadows^  the  (hecp  are  penned 
on  the  barley  land^  and  by  the  time  the  water  mead  grafs 
is  eat,  and  the  barley  is  fown,  the  fummcr  field  (cfpecially  if 
fown  with  ray-grafs)  is  ready  to  receive  the  fheep,  where 
they  generally  ftay  till  near  (hear-time,  and  then  go  to  the 
down  until  the  ftubble  fields  are  broken,  at  which  time  (per-* 
haps  about  the  middle  of  September)  they  ufually  put  the 
rams  to  the  ewes.  Thcfe  rams  arc  provided,  and  the  com* 
moii  fhephcrd  paid,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  commoners. 
As  in  this  ftate  of  commonage  (where  there  muft  neccf« 
farily  be  a  great  fcarcity  of  winter  food)  it  is  nccefTary  to 
reduce  this  (hecp  flock  before  winter,  it  is  cuflomary  to  fell 
off  the  old  ewes  and  the  wether  lambs  about  Michaelmas^ 
and  to  put  out  the  ewe  lambs  to  winter,  either  on  paflure 
land,  or  turnips,  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  frequently 
in  the  adjacent  counties. 

Thefc  Iambs,  are  ufually  put  out  from  the  xoth  of  0<flober 
to  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  price  is  fcldom  lower  than  5  s. 
and  in  feme  inftances  this  year  has  been  as  high  as  8x.  for 
that  time.  And  yet  after  this  redu£lion  of  flock,  the  common* 
field  farmers  of  this  diflriwl  are  frequently  obliged  to  buy  hay 
for  the  refl,  which  they  are  often  under  the  necefSty  of  fetch* 
ing  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles. 

£bw  commons^-^Qow  commons  (caUcd  cow  downs)  are 
frequent  in  the  undivided  parts  of  this  diflri£l,  but  not  ge* 
ncral.  1*hcy  were  more  general  formerly  than  now,  many 
of  them  having  been^  at  different  timesy  turned  into  fheep 
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«oniroon>  by  confciit  of   the  commoners. 
downs,  are  ufually  the  bcft  and  moft  level  par's  I 
laoils,  ai^  are  fumctimcs  u'ortli  from  $i.  to  nl 
acre. 

The  common  herd  of  cows,  iifually  bcgl 
cow  downs  early  in  May  (ufually  Holy-Roul 
finifll  when  the  ^clJs  arc  clear  of  corn.     At  ttl 
and  end  of  ths  fcafon,  ihcy  arc  driven  to  the  I 
morning}  atid  brought  back  in  the  evening ;  bul 
of  fummer,  they  arc  only  kept  on  the  down  iluri 
and  in  the  morning,  they  are  brought  back  intol 
where  they  feed  the  lanes  a  vl  fmall  mar/hcs 
fide '  (if  fuch   there  nrc)    till  after    the   i 
When  the  flubhlc  iic]Js  arc  opcn>  th<;  cows  hal 
feed  them  jointly  wiUi  thcHicep:  and  if  there  I 
meadows  (^viicthcr  watered  meadows  or  not)  f 
cxclufive  right  to  feed  tbcni,  till  the  end  of  th  J 
ieafon  .{ufuall/  St.  Martin's  Dityt  nth  No' 
when  the  owners  take  them  home  to  the  draw  )l 
^e  cows  leave  the  cow  down  to  go  into  the  iT 
k  becomes  common  for  the  fliccp  flock,  durin;;! 
uin  part  of  the  winter,  when  it  is  aguin  lail 
cows. 


P  J  STU  R  E     L  AND  . 

X  HE  cuftom  of  fowing  lands  down  with  n^ 
iientgraffes,  is  very  little  ufedor  known  tn  Wil 
fiirts  of  artificial  grafTcs  ufuaJly  fown  will  1 
mentioned. 

Natural  birbagt  of  the  downs, — ^The  natural 
a  great. part  of  the  downs  of  Wiltlbirc,  is  comtiJ 
«f  almoft  every  known  kind  of  grafs,  but  alfo  L 
of  various  Jcinds  of  plants.;  ajid  the  f  A-cctncfs  o\ 
pends  much  more  on  its  being  kept  dole, 
afi  it  flioots,  than  on  any  particular  good  qu-..._ 
itJclfi  for  there  arc  many  dowas  thit,  when  cl 


pear  to  be  a  very  fwcet  pafturc ;  but  which,  if  fuffcrcd  to  run 

a  year  or  two  without  a  full  ftock  on  them,  will  become  To 

coarfc,  that  fliccp  will  almoft  as  fjoii  ftarve  as  eat  the  graft : 

^nd  even  in  thofe  parts  of  the  downs,  where  the  finer  and 

fwectcr  graflcs  abound,  the  foil  is  frequently  fo  loofe  and 

porou?,  that  nothing  but  clofe  and  conftant  treading  will 

'prevent  thcni  from  dying  out,  or  being  choaked  by  the 

^  larger  and  coarfcr  graffcs.      '  .  • 

Sheep  Jlcci.'-rThc  flieep  ftock  of  this  diftrid,  is  an  objed 
of  the  greateft  importance.  Indeed  it  may  be  called  the 
bafis  of  Wiltfliire  down  hufbandry. 

The  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  foil  and  climate  to  flieep ; 

the  fingular  ufe  of  fheep-folding  on  arable  land  naturally 

light  and  loofcj  the  ncceflity  of  making  fticcp  the  carriers 

of  dung,  in  fituations  where  the  diftanceand  the  fteepilefstif 

th':  hills  almoft  preclude  the  carrying  of  dung  in  aily  other 

mode ;  and  particularly  the  advantagis  that  art  bias  given 

this  diftrid,  of  getting  earty  grafs  by  means  of  their  numc« 

\rbus  watered  o^cadows,'  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  breed 

.Iambs,  both  for  the  fupply  df  the!  r^ftock,' and  for  the  market; 

'arc  the' principal  rcafon^  that  have  contributed-' to*  give 

Wiltfliire  the  high  rank  it  has  among  the  flicep-breeding 

counties.  ••  - 

A^wAwi^r.— The  number  of  flieep  kept  in  this  dlftrlcl  can- 
not be  exa£lly  afccrtaincd;  but  from  the  t>cft!informatioii 
that  can  be  coUe^lflcd,  it  appears,  that  thcnumbcr  of  lambs 
bred  yearly  is  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ;  and 
that  the  whole  fummcr  ftock  of  flieep,  including  lambs,  is 
.   little  (if  any)  fliort  of  five  hunclred  thoufand. 

Notwithftanding  the  fceming  imnicnfity  of  this  number, 

.  it  is  an  undoubted  fa£V,  that  the  flieep  ftock  of  South  Wilt- 

.,  fliire,  has  been,  for  many  years,  gradually  decreafihg,  and  that 

it  is  now  lower,  by  many,  thoulands,'  tTiah  it  was  fifty  years 

ago.    On  the  Cmd  veins,  particularly  oil  the  rich  parts  of 

.  them  111  Pcwfcy  Valley,  the  introdudlioh  of  a  better  huf- 

bandry,  by  the  abolition  of  fallows  and  the  raifing  green 
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,  crops,  has  tended  to  dcftroy  the  Jummir  flic  J 
ehcn,  as  thli  hulbandry  ciiaWcs  them  to  -Mhitem 
dKVHfanntn-,  and  lliat  in  a  inucli  better  way  t 
hcrctuforc  wintered,  it  may  be  faiU  to  be  a  j 
alofs  toihisiJil>ric.'. 

Kut  oil  the  Jtiwn  part  of  this  diilrifl,  Mh| 
ftild  is  iiidit;>ciiubly  iicccfTary  to  the  pro<lu> 
iliininution  of  the  flicoji  Hock  Is  a  ferious  c 
diminution  has  really  tak^n  place,  and  that  to  J 
is  a  fadt.     fiut  ns  many  of  the  farmers  who  I 
ihc  effefls  of  it,  are  puizlcd  to  account  for  i 

;  not  very  obvious;  perhaps^  indec:d,  it  may  bJ 
a  conibiiiation  of  cauics.  There  itc  live  thai 
peWoti  very  forcibly,  who  has  obfervcd  the  hul 

:  coun^  for  the  lafl  thirty  j'ears.  "  Tho  priM 
•*  fine  ihcep,  and  the  rage  there  has  been  of  F 
«  the  plowing  up  of  the  fltecp  downs."  ~ 
flattering  the  vanity  of  a  farmer,  prevents  hini 
his  real  interefl;  and  the  latter,  by  puttitigl 
iupply  of  money  in  his  pocltct,  makes  it  liis  h 
ceal  the  future  confctiucnccs,  p.nrtlcubrly  fronil 


Purpe/ii  ftr  which  Jbetf  are  ki^t  in  this  I 

The  beft  due  to  this  enquiry  is  an  invcflil 
purpo&s  for  which  fhccp  are  kept  in  this  dijiril 
and  principal  of  thefc,  is  undoubtedly  the  dun 
_/#/</,  and  the  fccond  is  the  uW.  The  impro* 
cartajt  was  not  heretofore  thought  a  primarf 
perhaps  is  in  fomc  degree  incompatible  with  tl 
of  this  diftriA,  wj'z.  the  hardintis  of  the  animJ 
enable  it  to  get  its  food  on  a  clofe-fcd  parti 
two  or  three  miles  for  that  food,  and  to  carryT 
(amedifiance  back  to  fold:  and  the  breeding  I 
■a  fleck  of  flieep  of  this  kind,  was  heretofore  \ 
»  a  ntctjferj  (onftqutnit^  rather  than  as  a  pr\ 
keeping  fuch  flock.   A  fupply  of  cwc  lambs,  fol 
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•        •  •  

*  '  lip  this  flocki  was  ncccflary.  The  wether  Iambs  lived 
'  equally  hard  with,  the  ev/es  during  the  fummer,  and  were 
fold  In  the  autumn ;  for  the  aether  flock  of  thofe  that  bad 
no  convenience  of  breedings  and  fuch  of  the  ewes  as  were 
thought  too  old  to  breed)  were  fold  oiFfor  fatting.  On  this 
[yftcm  the  carcafe  either  of  the  ewe  or  lamb  was  very  little 
attended  to. 

But  the  pra£Vice  of  the  breeders  in  this  diftri<Sl  is  now 
'  almoft  totally  altered.  The  firft  and  great  objeA  at  this 
time,  is  the  improvement  of  the  carcafe^  both  of  the  ewe 
and  lamb>  .-^nd  particularly  of  the  latter;  and  the  attention  is 
directed  nvach  more  to  die  quality  of  the  lambs  they  breed, 
than  to  the  quantit)'* 

The  pride  of  having  fine  lambs,  and  confequently  of  hav- 
ing the  name  of  felling  them  for  the  highcft  prices,  certainly 
tend<^  to  leflen  tlic  fiock  of  breeding  ewes,  and  to  the  exdu* 
fion  oi  old  ewes  from  that  ftock  i  and  as  fuch  a  ftock  will 
not  \{v^  hard  enough  to  keep  the  downs  dofe  fed,  fanners 
'  have  I  c?n  induced  to  break  thofe  downs  up,  under  an  idea  of 
improving  their  (heep-fccd. 

A  great  portion  oC  this  kind  of  land  (as  will  be  afterwards 
explained)  produces  great  crops,  at  firft,  both  of  com  and 
grailcs,  but  being  thin  and  loofe  in  its  ftaple,  is  foon  ex* 
hauftcd  with  a  repetition  of  crops ;  the  gralTes  that  were 
fown  wiih  the  laft  crop  foon  wear  out,  the  coarfe  lutural 
grall'cs,  particularly  the  "  black  couch  or  couchy  beat,'* 
•  (*4  Agrollis  Stolonifera")  and  that  in  a  flarred  reduced 
ilate,  take  pofTefHon  of,  and  cover  the  land,  and  a  young 
tender-mouthed  flock' of  £beep,  will  rather  ftarve  than  feed 
on  it. 

This  evil  has  grown  fo  ferious,  that  many  farmers  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fiiid  their  downs  in  this  ftate,  have 
been  obliged  to  drop  breeding  entirely,  and  as  they  muft 
have  fheep  to  dung  their  land,  are  obliged  to  keep  a  flock  of 
Either  Jheep^  which  they  renew  from  time  to  time»  by 
buying  oi-  their  breeding  neighbours. 
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:The  ntccffitv,  tlicrefore,  of,  keeping  that| 
'.-jtlut  is  mod  jjriipcr  for  die  foil  anJ  climntc  I 
,  :Witl  molt  fuiublc  lo  th;:  ufcs  to  uhich  they  aJ 

-  in  it,  is  fai^ciciicly  obvious.     But  tli=  c 
.'  «  is  the  bcft  kindof  OicepforWiltfliircDoJ 

it  has  been  lojig  aiwl  warmly  agitaCi:d»  haa" 

rcfoli'cd — cxpcriirncc  miiii  and  will  hcrmftcB 

.    -is  not  for  mc  to  pretend  to  a  decifivc  opinion  I 

.a  qucftioDj.whilc  fo  many  intelligent,  expcB 

■  differ  fo  materially  upon  it ;  but  I  will  c 
partially  as  I  can,  to  give  the  rcarons  adduc 

All  fuppor:  of  their  rcfpc^ivc  opinions- 

The  kiad  of  flicep  which   aro  cliiefly  1 

"^Vilifhire,  is  what  has  been  lon^  known  I 
.  -maricct  by  the  name  of  the  Jrdtp.^ire  HorneiM 
.;,wool  is  modcr.ui:I/  fine,  and  p.irticuljriy  uil 

Jtind  of  which  ihv/ccen/J^  or  v.hat  is  called  I 
.  doth  (from  lo/,  to  121.  6//.  a  yird),  is  j 

■  The.  fleeces  of  a  flock  of  Wiltlhirc  ewes,  I 
•from  two  pounds,  to  two  pounds  and. an  lial 

higher  than  three  pounds.  'I 'he  value  of  iliJ 
■for  »•  few. years. part,  from  ten-pence  to  ihil 

-  pound— of  courfi:,  the  average  proJucc  of  (T 
'  .been  about  two  (hillings  and  fix-pcnce.    Thl 

■  -carcafes  o£  the  wctliers,  when  fat,  is  ufuatlyl 

to  an  hundred  pounds. 

■  It  has  been  tiid,  that  homed  Jheip  were  nJ 

_.  ginerelQiOKX  of  Wittlhire,  but  this  is  no;  ihl 

.  prcfcnt  enquiry.     It  is  certain,  tlat  no  man  | 

bcrs  when  ihcy  were  not  the  general  flock, : 

.  .  that  tUl  witbln  tbefeftw  yean^  ilicy  were  thol 

•  .the- particular  purpofcs  of  this  tUilricl,  Ittter^ 

■  .Jcind  wouldhavc  done. 

;-But  tbcjobjciiors  agaiiJl.  die  prcfcnt  fortoJ 
■,thcy-are.much  altered,, irc-niJic  origijudki** 
.homed  ibeep,  by  the  intraduAion  ofncw.rams 
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vilu*  :$  at  Icift  fix- pence  per  pound  mote, 
applicable  to  the  ufes  in  \diich  the  coarfcr  SpaJ 
employ&U  th*t  of  making  an  inferior  kind  of  (f 
cloth.     The  carcafcs  of  the  wethers  ufuallj| 
fiftj-fivc  to  eighty  pounds  each. 

How  far  this  ibrt  will  anfwcr,  tiine  and  cxj 
determine.  It  has  already  fo  far  gained  ground,H 
they  were  only  introduced  ir.to  Wiltlhire  (by| 
of  Kennctl)  in  1789;  the  number  kept  is  f 
already  increafcd  to  fifUen  thoufand^  and  is  dal 
Ti:ofe  who  keep  thcin  fay,  that  they  live  io  mul 
feed  fo  much  clofcr,  tliat  ihcy  can  keep  threcB 
on  the  Cime  land  that  would  only  keep  two  la 
fliirc  Ihcep.     That  they  arc  more  docile, 
contentedly,  and  ftay  more  quietly  iii  the  foil 
fay,  that  though  they  are  able,  by  keeping  this  I 
to  breed  mart  lambs,  the  ewes  are  fuch  gi.K>d  1 
lambs  will  be  of  cfjual  individual  value  with  I 
lambs.     That  the  wool,  by  the  improved  quail 
by  the  iiicrcafcd  quantit}',  will  almoll  double  iT 
have  hitherto  had  from  Wiltihire  flieep.     An| 
incrciifcd  number  they  keep,  tht-y  will  be  1 
dung  their  arable  land ;  and  they  fci:  no  dil 
them  but  that  die  old  cwcs,  when  fold  otr'  fcl 
not  yield  fo  much  individually^  as  the  Wiliihl 
then  tht-y  fay,  "  That  they  (hall  have  three  tol 
"  two,  and  that  the  wethers,  when  fatted, 
**  a  halfpenny  or  near  a  penny  per  pcund  doren 
**  than  horned  flicep." 

In  point  of  propsrtiincl  beauty^  they  ccrtal 
compared  with  a  Wiliflilrc  fhcep.  Hov/  far  thT 
tend  to  bring  them  into  general  ufe,  time  mufti 

Admitting  that  the  W'ilifliire  ibcep  wcrcl 
kind,  it  may  be  aflccd,  '*  Why  attempts  ; 
*'  rcftore  them  to  their  original  purity  ?"  Th'^l 
new  forts  £iy,  that  ttis  is  ixnpoiGblcj  for  th&tf 
quite  loft. 
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But  an  experiment  is  now  making  in  many  parts  of  the 
county  (in  confequence  of  the  benevolence  and  public  ipirit 
of  has  Majefty,  in  procuring  rams  from  Spain,  and  diftribut- 
in<^  them,  by  means  of  the  Bath  Society,  of  the  Earl  of 
Aylefbury,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  among  our  flocks)^ 
how  far  the  breed  of  Wiltfbire  (heep  may  be  reftored  to  thofe 
properties,  which  their  opponents  fay  they  have  loft. 

The  Spanifli  rams  appear  to  have  thofe  properties,  or 
perhaps  approach  nearer  to  what  the  old  Dorfctfhire  flieep 
were,  before  that  fort  had  undergone  fimilar  alterations 
with  the  flocks  of  Wiltfhirc.  Hiftory  tells  us,*  that  the 
prcfent  race  of  fine-woolled  (heep  in  Spain  were  fcnt  thither 
from  the  Cotfwold  Hills  inGloucefterfhire.  But  this  muft 
be  a  miftake,  or  clfc  the  ftock  of  Cotfwold  is  entirely 
changed.  Their  prcfent  breed  is  a  large,  long»woolled, 
polled  kind  of  fheep;  whereas  the  Spanifh  rams,  which  have 
been  imported  by  the  King,  are  a  fmall,  fhort-woollcd| 
horned  (heep.  In  fa«Sl,  they  refcmble  the  Dorfctfhire  (heep 
much  In  their  general  appearance,  (avc  only  that  their  horns 
are  more  open  and  thinner  than  the  Dorfetfbire  fticep  now 
are,  and  are  more  like  thofc  of  the  fort  of  fhecp  now  bred 
on  Mcndip  Hills,  which  appear  to  have  derived  much  of 
their  prcfent  fhapc  from  the  old  kind  of  Dorfctfhire  fliecp. 
The  Spanifh  fhecp  have  the  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads, 
which  is  common  In  the  Mendip  kind,  l^hcy  arc  a  fmall, 
compa£l  animal  i  and,  though  much  lower  in  their  legs  than 
the  prcfent  Wiltfhirc  fhecp,  fcem  a4n:ive,  and  able  to  walk  a 
long  way  to  fold.  '^Ihey  are  lighter  in  their  fore-quarters, 
and  offals  in  general :  wide  and  good  in  their  hind«quartcrs: 
well  covered  with  wool  on  the  bellies,  and  down  to  their 
hocks i  and  therefore  (though  coming  from  a  hot  coun- 
try) appear  hardy,  and  capable  of  bearing  cold.  They  ap- 
pear to  carry  a  much  greater  weight  of  wool,  in  proportion 
to  their  fize,  than  Wiltfhirc  (beep;  and  although  they  have 
been  two  or  three  years  iif  England,  their  wool  has  been 
pronounced,  by  many  good  judges,  to  be  equal  to  the  im- 
mediate growth  of  Spain. 

E  .  This 
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This  croft  appears  to  promife  fucrcrs.    In! 
hardly  be  called  a  trafsy  fai;t  a  rc/lirathn.     The 
and  form  of  the  two  animils  wiJcntly  iliew' 
been  originrjily  one  fpeclcs. 

The  Karl  of  Aylcfljitry  is  now  cn-Jinj  Souihl 
ivi:h  Spanifb  rams.  This  crofs  is  evidently  j 
priKlucc  a  vcr)'  iiivj  wool;  but  how  fcr  it  willl 
rarcafu,  time  muA  doCcrmiac.  Several  uth.<;r| 
ihc  Spanilh  r:uiiK,  with  ditrlrciit  kiii'Js  of  c 
attempted}  under  the  aurp.c;:s  of  ths  l{;ith  Sixric 
uiic  ill  particular,  '<  that  wiili  the  native  Mcndl 
have  made  a  very  great  iin;)(cvcm;-nt,  not  onljT 
iivf^  hiJt  ill  i:hc  weight  of  ili-  won]. 

Many  other  crofles  of  brci:d  have  been  air<j| 
duccd  into  this  part  of  the  county,  but  the 
too  recent  li>  judge  of  their  futcffs.  Mr.  CrJ 
thcrton,  has  introduced  Lei<:cileriliirc  nuns  I 
flocks,  as  a  croii  both  to  Wiiifliirc  ewes  and  I 
ewes  (particularly  in  the  £uclcs  of  Mr.  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Blalte,  of  Overton) ;  and  Mr.  Huyi; 
bourn-Stokc,  has  croiled  his  Wilc^irc  cwls  vM 
rams. 

The  atJvantage  in  thejtsu  and  value  of  the  I 
croflts  with  Lcicefler  and  Cotfwold  rams,  J 
But  how  far  any  of  ihtrfe  mixtures  may  ; 
genertil  purpefct  of  South  VViltfliirc  hufbaiiilryl 
lihle  as  yet  to  determine. 

Dijiritr  ceiled  the  ga;^gU;. — As  to  the  diforJ 
g'ggtesy  which  haft  operated  more  to  bring  tL 
tind  of  fliccp  into  difcrcdit  than  A\  oiii.r  rcafj 
ther,  it  being  fo  much  difp.-i  fed  through  die  \ 
the  fame  time  kept  fo  fecretiy,  that  no  breeder  1 
years  paft,  known  where  to  buy  a  ram,  withoul 
rifque  of  introducing  die  dlfoi-Jer  into  his  fioT 
not  clearly  apjieaf  when  tiiis  diford^r  wa  ii 
Wildhirc,  nor  is  it  ccnain  that  it  is  pcculi, 
of  ihcep. 
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tt  was  very  little  noticed  in  Wiltfliire  till  about  twenty* 
£ve  ycirs  a:i;o ;  and  yet  it  is  ccrtsun)  that  a  difiafi^  which 
tVi7S  undoubtedly  the  fame  diforder^  though  called  by  another 
namC|  was  known  in  Lincolnjbln  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago  i  for,  by  a  memorial  delivered  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons 
in  I755^  by  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  iheep  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  it  is  ftatcd,  <*  that  for  ton  years  then  paft,  a 
«  diforder,  which  they  called  the  rickots^  or  fliaking^  had 
«  prevailed  among  their  (heep ;  that  it  was  communicated 
^  in  the  blood  by  thi  rams^  and  would  frequently  be  in  the 
^  blood  twelve  months  or  two  years  before  it  was  perceiv* 
^  able ;  but  that  when  once  a  fliecp  had  this  diforder,  it 
**  never  recovered."  .  i . 

Perhaps  the  reafon  why  this  diforder  has  been  of  late 
chiefly  known  as  the  IVltJhire  diforder^  is,  that  the  greated 
part  of  the  Wiltfliire  fhccp  arc  fold  off  when  lambs,  with 
iiitcnt  to  be  fattened  before  they  are  two  years  old ;  and  if 
the  goggles  is  in  the  blood,  the  pufhing  them  with  high 
keep  at  that  age, .  will  be  fure  to  (hew  it. 

Many  thoufands  that  have  been  fold,  not  only  out  of 
WiltSi  but  alfo  out  of  Hants  and  Dorfet,  have  fhcwn  it ; 
the  fellers  have  been  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  lofs,  and  the 
fort  of  (beep  thereby  brought  into  difcrcdit.  However,  the 
diforder  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  decline  \  and  will» 
if  care  be  taken  in  fclc6ling  rams,  probably  foon  wear  out. 

From  what  has  been  faid  refpedting  the  ihcep-flock  of 
^is  diilricft,  it  is  clear,  that  no  fair  concludon  can  ever  be 
made,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds,  until  the 
contending  parties  are  agreed  on  the  purpofes  for  which 
fuch  fliccp  are  kept.  Many  who  have  argued  very  violently 
on  the  fubjcdk,  have  never  ccnfidcred,  that  **  fliecp  bred  for 
"/?W///^,"  are  bred  to  walk:  **  flieep  bred  for  fatting,** 
are  bred  to  ftand  ftill.  The  firft  was  die  great  o\>lc£t  for 
which  the  old  Wiltfliire  formers  bred  flieep;  the  latter 
dems  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  obje<5l  of  the  breeders 
of  the  prcfcnt  day. 

Smallnefr  of  bone,  and  an  aptitude  to  get  fot,  at  an  early 
age,  are  the  grand  rcquifites  of  flieep  bred  for  the  latter 
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nurpolc ;  and)  perhaps,  the  rontrary  qualiticB>  in  \ 
iegrect  nuy  be  ac  requifite  in  thofc  bred  folcly  fori 
pole  of  folding. 

Each  party  contend,  that  their  favorite  kind  'n 
profitable  for  tlie  general  purpofcs  of  'Wilifbirc  dl 
bandr/i  and  a  third,  that  a  mixture  of  the  good  [T 
■c(  each,  is  bctC:r  than  cither.    Pofierity  will  probati 
mine  who  were  right.  ■* 

Citv^0f;t.— Although  milch  cows  have  jiuiJ  Cm 
liite  years,  a:)d  millc  and  butter  are  fo  indifpenfjbly  F 
the  rage  for  keeping  fi-i^  fhc^rp  has  alinoll  driven  I 
(jf  this  diftri&i  and  was  there  not  a  nccclTity  oM 
fome  cows  to  feed  the  witer  meadows  in  aucuni 
they  are  not  lafe  for  Ihecp),  and  to  cat  the  barley  1 
make  dung  in  winter,  there  would  foon  be  vi:ry  I 
in  South  Wiltfliire.  Tht  profit  And  lofs,  ot  this  i 
Hock,  will  be  afterward!*  cntjuir'^d  into. 

As  they  are  not  a  favarite  fiock,  the  farmers  I 
arc  not  very  particular  about  kinds  in  the  corn  pan 
dttlria. 

'I'll*  great  &rmcr$  frequently  k't  their  d:i:i-y  co\l 
year,  they  finding  all  the  keeping,  and  I'uppljing  ftT 
when  neceflary.  The  price  is  ufually  from  5  /.  to 
per  cow. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  fouth-weft  (klrts  of  thil 
adjoining  to  Dorfctlbirc,  viz.  Sedgcliilt,  Scinley, . 
numbers  of  cows  arc  kept  purpofcly  for  1 
and  which,  with  thcfe  pa>  tt;  of  Doifetlhirc  and  SonI 
that  U'c  contiguous  furniOt  a  [;rcat  part  of  the  but 
ufed,  not  only  in  Bath  and  Salilbury,  but  even  in 
iain-.ediatdy  in  the  neighbouihood  of  cKc  gr::^t  cii.; 
in  North  Wilts  (who  feldum  nuke  any  butter  excl 
butter),  while  this  county  m:ikes  fo  little  cliecfel 
towns  in  its  neighbourhood  buy  the  greatclt  paf 
ihcefc  from  SomeifetQiire  or  Nortii  Wildhirc. 
there  it  really  a  particular  aptitude  in  cows  of  q\ 
to  produce  more  butter,  and  in  the  other  to  prw 
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/"^i.^^:-^  -*#  -i-r  ^/•w*  :;54rW^,  ffcr  !j^  «hi«  lonj- 
^/f   /^    ,11^^^    i^;   ^^  j^ii^  -,g5flpgt.  ^  *•  ^maan  die 

irHW<»  :^ii«e  ss^lir  7»  ygriti&^inm^^  m^  ygea  rmai  isgiisftjr 

",  iW  -l^e  'i*iie  -iBiic  iise  44;^-!k&sce  ops  ^jpoKidikw  ami 
-«*rh  .fifxCi  jr^iT^  3iM^  jt's^jmtimBfiif  'jA  awi  of  amtCp 
:f^r  aca?  the  :ti^  yrnmtsbi^  za-  :de  jsaoari.  au  la  dt&mj 
a  i<.sl^  'Jie  .icar  ^irnf  jr^  crmiiir  Turhr  SBOBriar  n  die 
V" »  >«£  .n  d:<f;r  }S:u^  i^ccv  -tuer  ace  .imrti  'setter  sbr  ptsrk 
:!..»:'.  ^$€'^K  T  ie7  aor  3Mi.  jnail  .a  Jser  rayr:arT>  aod  rua 
'<v>  Tiur:'S  o  '^.  1CU.  :q0.  .in:e  ja  Icsn,  liir  jbcoDs  and  pK** 

v*^  -vsrt.coiiiii^  .u  die  .le^ro.  jt^  wrdi  die  lar^  W2t&irc 
nc^  .i;ls  >[:cn  ^juii^  3i  sniWcr  gBCTrningiy  wciL  Aiui  dils 
cr<»<^  .%  .iivv/  :lic  inrTsiin^  -li^  of  ous  aidrin^  and  ia  poiac 
oT  ;iranr  is  crrtstni^  die  mnit  advancgeous  &ock»  The 
jtli;*!  wci'^c  or  dxc  carc:^  a  anm  ten  »  fburaecn  feore; 
ar.u.  :hcu^  p^-rnaps  die  arnBic&  of  cbe  fidh  of  die  cU 
W;kdur:'3acaa  i«^  ia  a  certaia  degreeylcffiszedb]^  diis  mix* 
0^^,  ihc  dcUcacj  of  die  isvyur  of  dhe  mixed  breed,  and 
ab«wc  -^  die  uzcrcaiicd  pvs&c  ia  Le^ng  diem^  make  ample 
^sxacb  sbr  it. 
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JFJ7ER   MEADOirS. 

^Th  she  is>  perhaps,  no  part  of  this  kll 
tibe  lyftcm  of  watering  meadows  is  fo  weB 
sni)  carried  to  fb  grcaC  pcrfuiition,  .is  in  tliis  ilil 
which  is  fo  juftly  called  by  Mr  Kent  «  thf 
u  moft  valuable  of  all  improvements,"  wal 
troduced  into  this  diftrid  in  the  latter  end  t 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Many  of  thcl 
and  beft  formed  meadows^  particularly  in  the  i 
were  made  under  the  direiSions  of  one  farme| 
of  Stockton,  between  the  year  1 700,  and  1 
And  at  prefent  there  is  fcarcely  a  river  or  I 
dirtritfl,  that  is  not  applied  in  fomc  way  or| 
purpofe. 

An    imperfe>£t   fcheme   of  watering,  hat 
been  praflifcd  before  that  period.     Perhaps  inl 
dutSion   into  this   dlftri^,  is  almofl  coeval V 
folding    fliecp,   with    which    it    is    imimatcl 
But  the  rtgular  wodt^  in  which  both  fyllcr 
duiStcd,  is  certunly  not  very  ancient.     Mai 
who  have  died  within  the  memory  of  i 
when  neither  of  the  lyAcms  was  conduced  d 
plan. 

Thtory  of  tLattr-nuedjws. — The  idea  I 
meadows,  fo  f^r  as  it  relates  to  bringing; 
tbt  landy  was  taken  from  nature.  It  mull  ha] 
obfcr^ed,  that  winter  floods  produced  fertililJ 
watirr  did  net  remain  tee  long  on  the  land.  [ 
taking  the  water  ejf  the  land  at  vjiH,  and  I 
again  at  wiV/,  is  the  cH'cct  of  art;  and  thcl 
the  proper  tinx  to  do  this,  the  ef^l-ct  of  obfcra 

A  water  meadow  is  a  hat-bed  for  grals. 
ner  water  a£ls  upon  land,  fo  as  to  produci 
vegetation,  before  natural  vegetation  begiiiJ 
phical  problem,  which  it  is  net  a  farmer's  prl 
U  was  fufficicnt  for  him  to  know  that  tiie  fittq 
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fervatinn  en  the  efFr^fts  of  water  fo  brought  on,  fo^r.  :''>'»\vcd 
thorii  :it  v\hjt  pcrio-l  its  (roo'!  ciTccls  ccafcc^,  r.na  vvncn  it 
bc.:a)  to  (\c.  !;  »L'hivf.  'I  hi?  obf-'rvatirn,  thcr-forc,  regu- 
lated liic  tiir:c  of  );cL/iji;v  ti.c  vv.;tcr  on  ihc  Liiul— :uM  2S 
this  p-iioil  u';iS  ciKurrciU,  Oii  tiificivJit  kintlr^  <if  laml^  and 
at  dif'vrcnt  (lafoiis  of  tiic  year,  it  became  nccclrary  rl;at 
they  flu'uM  have  fuch  a  commaivl  of  the  water,  as  to  tiiie 
it  ojf  immed lately,  as  foon  as  th.^  found  the  ftatc  of  the 
land  required  it.  This,  by  degrees,  produced  that  regular' 
difpofition  of  tlie  u'uter  cauriagcs  and  water  drains,  which, 
in  a  well  laid  ouc  meadow,  bring  on  and  carry  ofF  the 
water,  as  fyftematically  as  the  arteries  and  veins  do  the: 
blood  in  the  human  body. 

As  water  meadows  are  totally  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,,  and  but  very  partially  known  in  otliers,. 
it  may  not  be  thought  improper,  in  aa  agricultural  ac- 
count of  South  WiUfhire,  to  fpcak  a  little  more  fully  oa 
their  nature  and  properties.  If  it  fhould  tend  to  excite 
the  fame  improvement  in  other  counties,  one  of  the  great 
objeds  of  the  iniHtutiou  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
be  ajifwcrcd. 

Nature  and  properilis  of  water  ftuadows.^^lt  has  been 
already  premifed,  that  the  principle  of  a  water  meadow,. 
is  the  power  of  bringing  on  and  carrying  ofF  the  water 
at  pleafure.  And  provided  this  great  objedl  can  be  ac« 
complifhed,  it  is  not  material  what  the  (hape  of  a  water- 
meadow  is,  or  that  the  difpofition  of  the  trenches  (pro* 
vincially  "  the  works  of  tie  mea{!oWj**)  (hould  be  uniform. 
But  as  very  little  land  can  be  entirely  commanded  by 
water,  unlcfs  its  inequalities  are  reduced  by  manual  labour, 
»-ic  has  b::en  found  convenient  to  adopt  two  different 
kinds  of  water  meadows,  one  for  land  lying  on  declivities,. 
\\i\d  which  muft  In  general  be  watered  from  fprings  or 
ihiall  brooks,  and  the  other  for  low  land  near  rivers,  to 
be  watered  from  thofc  rivers.. 

The  firft  kind  is  called  in  Wihfliirc,  **  catch-work 
**  meadow  i^^*  and  the  latter  ^^  fuwing  meadow  i^^  The  latter 
are  by  far  the  mod  general  in  this  diflridt 
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It  is  impoflib)c  to  give  any  intelligible, 
iioti,  of  the  mode  of  making  thcfc  mcadowsl 
lion  muft  be  fcen  to  be  properly  undcrfloodJ 

OiUh-ivark   mcadnvs    defcrlbed. — But 
diftiniiion  between  the  two  kintls  of  mcadol 
fomc  idea,  what  are   the  fituations  in  whicf 
introduced,  it  may  be  rcctilitry  to  remark, 
**  work  meadow"  •  Is  made  by  turning  a 
ftream,  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  thcrcll 
land  between  the  New  Cutj  (or  as  it  is  prJ 
the  i\hin  Carriage)  and   the  original  watJ 
now   becomes    the    "  main   drain."     T  hif 
done   in  part.cular  inftanccs,  merely  by  1 
cut  level,  and   flopping  it  at  the  end,  fol 
full,  the  water  may  run  out  at  the  fide,  anJ 
below   it     But   as   the   v/ater  would   fjoiJ 
iquallf  (or  any  great  length,  and  would  waB 
in  gutters,  it  Ins  been  found  neccfTary  to  F 
Icl  trenches  or  carnages,  at  diftanccs  of  t 
feet,   to  catch  the  water  again,  and  each  I 
likcwifc  Hopt  at  its  end,  lets  the  water  om 
diriributcs  it   until  it   is  caught  by  the  1 
over  all  the  intermediate  beds,  to  the  j 
bottom   of  the   meadow,  which   receives  I 
carries  it  on  to  water  another  meadow  belcl 
be  (o  contrived,  anoihcr  part  of  the  fanl 
lower  level. 

To  draw  the  water  out  of  thefe  paralkl  t 
riagcs,  and  lay  the  intermediate  beds  UryJ 
drain  crofTcs  them  at  right  angks,  at  all 
or  ten  poles  length,  and  leads  from  the  [ 
top,  to  the  main  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  I 

When  this   meadow  is  to  be  watered, 
carriages   adjoining  the   crofs   drains, 
dug  on  the  fpot,  and  the  water  is  tlirown  t 
the  meadow  as  it  will  cover  ucll  at  a  1 

"  The  "  (lUh.wnrk  mcidiwi"  irc  (be  kinJ,  ihjt  ( 
fi4«(  of  ll«  bitli  in  DtvOndiirc. 
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YtMmm  fiill «  ^*  /^/////  (^  fVifti'^  Md  when  tt  b  neeeC- 
(iiy  »H  Ir4/  itilt  (fiirft  4f/|  fh«y  Mkf  out  the  turret  and  let 
lliK  ^aM  ihi't  ihf  ^r^MCf  und  proe^  to  water  another 

,  'Mil*  IiIihI  iff  wnfi^r  meadow  U  felJom  expenilve:  die 
Of#rti(t  uf  Wi\M  living  uruaily  TmaU  and  manageable,  fcTr 
hhhi  tM(<  hdCtf/liiryt  and  the  land  lying  on  a  dccJivity, 
HMM  It  Uft  if)itnufil  labour  U  required  to  throvtr  the  w^tcr 
iivi<r  il  f#({ubilyf  and  partieularly  t0  grt  it  ojfagaln^  than  in 
lliK  nimliin  inuMJowft.  l*he  expenee  uf  making  fuch  a 
fhfiiiilovv  U  ufuiilly  himi  three  to  five  pounds  per  acre  ;  the 
Iin|ir(ivi}iu(;ni  frequentl)^  from  fifteen  (hillings  an  acre  to  at 
\ui\  toriy*  The  annual  expenee  of  keeping  up  the  works 
4MiJ  WiUcilng  the  meadow,  which  it  ufually  dune  by  the 
ttcrt^i  (tflJom  To  high  at  71. 6d.  per  acre. 

rUwNg  mtPfhwi  dffcrlbcd.'-^Thc  other  kind  of  water 
mciiiluw»i  vi^.  thofe  ufually  called  ^  Flni^ing  Meadcws^** 
rcqiilro  much  more  labour  and  fydcm  in  their  formation. 
The  land  applicable  to  this  purpofe  being  frequently  a  flat 
morafHi  the  fird  objcA  to  be  confidcrcd  is,  how  the  water 
\i  to  be  got  cjjf  when  once  brought  on ;  and  in  fuch  (itua- 
tton»  thin  can  fddom  be  done,  without  throwing  up  the 
land  in  high  ridgch'i  with  deep  drains  between  them.  A  main 
carriage  being  then  taken  out  of  the  river  at  a  higher  level,  fo 
as  to  command  the  tops  of  thefc  ridges,  tlie  water  is  carried 
by  finall  trenches  or  carriages  along  the  top  of  each  ridge, 
and,  by  means  of  moveable  flops  of  earth,  is  tlirown  over 
on  each  fide,  and  received  in  the  drains  below,  from  whence 
it  is  colle^led  into  a  main  drain,  and  carried  on  to  water 
other  meadows,  or  other  parts  of  the  lame  meadow  below.  One 
tier  of  thcfe  ridges  being  ufually  watered  at  once,  is  ufually 
called  ^<  a  Pitch  of  Work  ;'*  and  it  is  ufual  to  make  the 
ridges  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  or,  if  water  is  abundant, 
perhaps  futy  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  poles  in  length,  or 
longer,  according  to  the  ftrength  and  plenty  of  the  water* 

It  is  obvious  from  this  defcription,  that  as  the  water  lA 
this  kind  of  meadow  is  not  ufed  again  and  again,  in  em 
pitchy  as  in  the  catch  meadows  that  this  method  is  only 

F  applica- 
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arplxable  to  large  ft  reams,  or  to  valleys  fubjcA  to  floods; 
and  as  thcfc  ridges  muft  be  formed  by  manual  labour^  the 
txpcncc  of  tills  kind  of  meadow  niu ft  ncceffiirily  exceed 
the  more  fimplc  method  firft'defcribcd :  and  the  hatches  tint 
arc  nccefEiry  to'  manage  and  temper  th«  water  on  rivers, 
muft  be  much  more  cxpcnfive  than  thofc  on  finAll  brooks. 

The  expencc,  therefore,  of  the  firft  making  fuch  a  mca^ 
dow  as  this  is,  will  be  from  twelve  pounds  to  twenty  pounds 
per  acre,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  the 
quantity  of  hatch-work  required :  but  the  improvement  in 
the  value  of  the  land  by  this  operation  is  aftonifhing.  The 
abJiraSf  value  of  a  good  meadow  of  this  kind,  may  fairly 
be  called  three  pounds  per  acre ;  but  its  value,  when  taken 
2Spart  of  afarm^  and  particularly  of  z  Jlucp-brccding  farmy 
is  almoft  beyond  computatioa;  and.  when  fuch  a  meadow 
is  once  made,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  made  for  ever,  the 
whole  expence  of  keeping  up  the  works,  and  watering  it 
frequently,  not  exceeding  five  (hillings  per  acre  yearly,  and 
tlie  expencc  of  the  hatcheSi  if  well  done  at  firft,  being  a 
mere  trifle  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards. 

Suppojfd  quantity  of  xvater  nuadoii's  In  tbit  </^r//?.— The 
iiumber  of  acres  of  land  in  this  diftri(5l,  under  this  kind  of 
management,  has  been  computed)  and  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  to  be  between  15  and  50,000  acres. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  found  fo  very  beneficial,  that  very  few 
fpots  of  land  capable  of  being  watered,  remain  otherwifc, 
imlcfs  where  fomc  water  mill  ftands  in  the  wav,  or  where 
fome  perfon  who  has  the  commaivl  of  the  water  above^  rc- 
fufcs  to  let  it  be  taken  out  of  its  natural  courfe  to  water 
the  lands  below. 

Some  new  meadows  might  be  made,  and  very  great  and 
beneficial  alterations  made  in  the  old  ones,  if  fonie  plan 
could  be  adopted  to  get  the  command  of  wacer  where 
neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  and  particularly-  in.  tlie  cafe  of 
water  mills*  A  remedy  for  this  will  be  afterwards  pro- 
pofcd. 

Jf^ater  meadows  do  not  make  a  country  unhealtbv.'^lt  hss 
bcon^cdg^d  by  thofc  who  know  viery  little  of  water.mcar 

dows,. 
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dows,  that  they- render  the  country  unwholcfome  by  making; 
the  water  ftagnant — ^Daily  obfervation  proves  the  faft  to 
be  otherwife  in  Wiltfhire ;  and  the  rcafon  is  obvious.  It 
has  been  already  (aid,  that  a  water  meadow  is  a  ^  hot*bed 
for  grafs;"  the  zSdon  of  thr  water  on  the  land  excites  a 
ftrmaitatlon ;  that  fermenution  would  certainly  in  time  end 
in  a  putrefaSIicn  :  but  the  moment  putrefaction  begins,  ve« 
gctatlon  ends.  Every  farmer  knows  the  commencement 
of  this  putrcfa£lion,  by  the  fcum  the  water  leaves  on  the 
land ;  and  if  the  water  is  not  then  inftantly  taken  ofF,  the 
grafs  will  rot,  and  his  meadow  be  fpoiled  for  the  feafon. 
The  very  principle  of  water  meadows,  will  not  permit 
water  to  be  ftagnant  in  a  watcr«mead  country }  it  mud 
be  always  kept  in  a£Uon  to  be  of  any  fervice :  bcfides^ 
many  of  the  bcft  water  meadows  were,  in  their  original 
ftatc,  a  ftagnant,  unwholcfome  morafs. 

The  draining  fuch  land,  and  making  it  fo  Arm,  that  the 
water  may  be  taken  off  at  will,  muft  contribute  to  the 
healthlncfs  of  the  country,  inftead  of  injuring  it. 

Great  advantagis  frcm  waUr  meadows. ^-^It  is  fir- 
quently  afked  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  although  water 
meadows  are  fo  ufcful  as  to  be  almoft  Indifpenfablc  in 
South  Wiltftiire,  yet  in  other  counties  where  dicy  are  not 
known,  the  want  of  them  is  not  felt ;  nay,  that  there  are 
even  in  this  diftridl  many  pariOies  who  have  none,  and 
even  breed  lambs  wichout  them  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
the  fair  qucftion  is  not,  **  How  do  other  counties  do  with- 
out them  ?"  but  *'  how  could  the  farmers  of  this  diftrift, 
**  v/ho  are  happy  enough  to  have  water  meadows,  purfuc 
^  their  prefcnt  fyftem  of  fiicep-brec  Jing,  if  tliofe  meadows 
"  were  taken  away? '•  a  fyftem  which  I  do  not  hcfitate  to 
iayi  is  more  profitable  to  themfelves,  their  landlords,  and  the 
community  at  large,  than  any  other  that  could  be  fubftitued 
In  its  room ;  and  perhaps  this  queftion  cannot  be  anfwered 
better,  than  by  exhibiting  the  contraft  between  thofe  who 
have  water  meadows,  and  thofe  who  have  none,  in  the  (ame 
diftria. 

Every  farmer  who  keeps  a  flock  of  (beep,  and  particularly 
a  breeding  flock,  in  fo  cold  and  late-fp ringing  a  diftri£fc  as 
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3outh  Wilts,  knows  and  fccis  the  confcqusnccs  of  the. 
month   of  ApriU    «*  That  month   bctivcen  hay  and  grafs^. 
in  which  he  who  has  not  water  mcaJow  for  his  cwcs  and 
lambs,  frequently  has  nothing  /"    The  ewes  will  bring  a* 
\^ry  good  lamb  v;ith  hay  only ;  perhaps  a  few  turnips  are 
preicrvcd  for  the  lambs  which,  in  a  very  favourable  fcafon>. 
may  lad  them  through  March  ;  but  if  they  are  then  obliged 
to  go  to  hay  again,  the  ewes  (hrink  their  miiic,  the  lambs 
**  pitch  and  get  ftuntcd,"  and  the  beft  fummcr  food  will  not. 
recover  them.     To  prevent  this,  rccourfe  is  had  to  feeding 
the  grafs  of  thofe  dry  meadows  that  arc  intended  for  hay^ 
the  young  clovers,  and  frequently  the  young  wheat  \  in  hS^ 
every  thing  that  is  green— And  who  will  pretend  to  cfti^- 
mate,  what  is  the  lot  that  a  farmer  fuffcrs  by  tliis  expe- 
dient ? 

The  ray  grafs,  on  the  cxpofcd  parts  of  this  diftrifl-,  W 
fcldom  "  a  bite"'  for  the  (heei),  till  near  May-Jay.  If  the 
fcafon  (hould  permit  any  turnips  to  be  kept  till  tliat  time 
(which  can  fcldom  be  depended  upon)y  they  are  not  only  of. 
little  nouriOiment  to  the  (lock,  but  tliey  exhauft  the  land  (b 
as  to  prejudice  the  fucceeding  crop.  And  it  ought  to  be 
remarked  by  the  way,  that  in  many  parts  of  this  diftriA,  tlie* 
foil  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  production  of  turnips.  It 
therefore  neccflarily  follows,  that  a  farmer,  under  thefc 
circumdanees,  has  no  certain  refoura  to  fupport  his  ftock 
during  this  month,  but  hay— -and  even  in  that  he  is  fome« 
times  difappointcd,  by  having  been  obliged,  in  the  preceding, 
fpring,  to  feed  all  the  land  which  he  had  laid  up  for  a  hay 
crop :  he  is  then  obliged  to  buy  hay,  and  that  frequently, 
at  the  diftance  of  many  miles.  And  to  add  to  his  diftrcfs  at 
this  critical  time,  his  young  ewes  are  then  brought  home 
from  wintering,  to  be  kept  nearly  a  month  on  hay  alone. 

In  tliis  month,  which  fo  often  ruins  the  crops,  .and  exhauHsk 
the  pockets  of  thofe  fhecp-brccding  farmers,  who  have  no-^ 
water  meadows,  the  wat«r-mead  farmers  may  be  truly  faid. 
to  be  **  in   clover.'*    They  hain  up  their  dry  meadows 
early,  fo  as  almofl  to  infure  a  crop  of  hay ;  they  get  their 
turnips  fed  off  in  time  to  fow  barley^  and  have  the  vaft^ 

advantage 
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advantage  of  a  rlchftld  to  manure  it.    They  five  a  m$ntbt . 
bii)\  and  have  no  occafion  to  touch  their  field  grafs  till  there 
is  a  (;ood  bite  for  their  fliecp  ;  and  their  Limbs  are  as  forward' 
at  May-Jayy  as  thofc  of  their  lefs  lucky  neighbours  are  at 
Midfumrwr.    And  after  all,  they  arc  almoft  certain  of  a . 
crop  of  hay  on  their  water  meadows,  let  the  feafon  be  what 
it  will. 

Management  ef  vfaUr  meadows.'^^Thc  management  of. 
water  meadows  (as  nearly  as  it  can  be  dcfcrlbed  in  an  ac-  . 
count  nccclTarily  fo  concife  as  this),  is  in  the  following 

way: 

As  foon  as  the  after-grafs  is  eaten  ofF  as  bare  as  can  bcy . 
the  manager  of  the  mead  (provincially  "  the  drowncr") 
begins  cleaning  out  the  main  drain,  then  the  main  carriage^, 
and  then  proceeds  to  "  right  up  the  works,"  that  is,  to  make 
good  all  the  water  carriages  that  the  cattle  have  trodden 
down,  and  open  all  the  drains  they  may  have  trodden  in^^ 
fo  as  to  have  one  tier  or  pitch  of  work  ready  for  "  drowning,'*' 
and  which  is   then  put  under  water   (if  water  is  plenty; 
enough),  during  the  time  die  drowners  is  righting  up  the . 
next  pitch.     In  the  flowing  meadows  this  work  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  done  early  enough  in  the  autumn,  to  have  the  whole 
mead  ready  to  catch,   if  poflible,  "  thf  firjl  foods  after 
^^  ARchaelrmSy*  the  water  being  then  "  thick  and  good,'* 
being  the  firji  wafliing  of  the  arable  land  on  the  fides  of 
the  chalk  hills,  as  well  as  of  the  dirt  from  the  roads,  icc; 

The  length  of  this  autumn  watering  cannot  always  be 
determined,  as  it  depends  on  fituations  and  circumAanccs;. 
but  if  water  can  be  commanded  in  plenty,  the  rule  is  to  give 
it  a  "thorough  good  foaking"  at  firit,  perhaps,  a  foruiight  or. 
tluce  weeks,  with  a  dry  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  and 
fomctimcs  two  fortnights,  with. a  dry  interval  of  a  weeky. 
ajiJ  then  the  works  are  made  as  dry  as  poflible,  to  encourage 
die  growth  of  tnc  grafs.     This  firft  foaking  is  to  make  the  , 
land  fiak  and  pitch  clofe  togetlicr ;  a  circumftance  of  great 
Goufcc^ucnce,  not  only  to  the  quantity  \^\xt  to  }^t  qua^lity  oL 

the 
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■  ihe  giaff,  and  particularly  to  cncourasc  the  i 
n:v/  roots  whicji  the  grafs  is  continually  form 
tiic  forced  growth  above. 

While  ihc  grafs  grows  freely,  a  frclh  i 
wanted,  but  as  foon  as  it  flags,  the  watcri 
./or  a  few  days  at  a  time,  whciicvir  there  is  I 
of  getting  water,  alwa.s  keeping  ibis  fumlJ 
view,  "  tn  mate  the  meadr.vi  at  diy  as  pojjihm 
"  wattriH'  \"  and  to  **-Jhp  the  water.,  the  V 
*'  pearei!:ce  ofanyfcum  on  the  bnd,J}}ev;s  tham 
■'^finJ  ziattr  enough." 

Some  mcadovvs  due  will  bear  the  water  I 
O^^'tober,  November,  or  December,  will,  pcrl| 
ff  Tivfif  ill  February  or  March,  and  fonieiin 
dzys  in  April  or  May. 

In  the  catch  meadows  watered  by  fpriiigs, 
■is  to  keep  the  "  works  of  t'lcni"  ns  dry  as  pi 
ihc  intervals  of  watering ;  :vnd  as  fuch  fituatl 
afFcflcil  by  floods,  and  generally  have  too  lil 
is  nceefliiry  to'makc  the  moft  of  the  water  1 
roufing  it  as  often  as  poffiblc  ;  and  as  the  tsj>  I 
tier  or  pitch  will  be  liable  to  get  more  of  f 
thofc  lower  down,  care  fliould  be  t^kcn  to  g 
a  ifft'^er  time,  fo  as  to  make  them  as  equal  as  J 

CuJIsm    »f  fteiing  meadaivs  vjifh  fieei.- 
bccii  f;iid,  that  the  great  objedl  in  this  diftril 
crop  of  water  meadow  grafs,  is  to  ciublc  the  J 
early  lambs. 

As  foon  as  die  lambs  arc  able  to  travel  \ 
(perhaps  about  the  middle  of  March)  they  bcl 
water  meadows.     Care  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tl 
the  meadows  as  dry  as  pofliblc  for  fome  i 
ihecp  arc  let  in. 

The  grafs  is  hurdled  out  daify  in  portionsi 
jvhat  the  number  of  Oiccp  can  eat  in  a  day,  tl 
trampling  the  rcfl-j  at  the  fame  time,  Icavir 
Ipaccs  in  the  hurdles  for  the  lambs  to  get  tlul 
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forward  in  the  fircih  graft.  One  acre  of  g09dgrafs  wUl  be 
Efficient  for  five  hundred  couples  for  a  day. 

On  account  of  the  quicknefs  of  tliis  grafs,  it  Is  not  ufual 
to  allow  the  ewes  and  lambs  to  go  into  it  with  empty  bcllies> 
nor  before  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning. 

The  hours  of  feeding  are  ufually  from  ten  or  eleven  oVlock 
ill  the  morning  to  about  four  or  five  in  the  evening,  when 
the  (hcep  are  driven  to  fold ;  the  fold  being  generally  at 
that  time  of  the  year  (as  has  been  mentioned  before]  on  the 
barley  fallow.  And  the  great  obje«^  is  to  have  water-mead 
grafs,  fufficient  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  till  the  barley  fowing 
is  endcd« 

Meadows  laid  up  for  bay.^^As  foon  as  this  firft  crop  of 
grafs  is  eaten  ofF  by  the  ewes  and  lambs,  the  water  is  . 
immediately  thrown  over  the  meadows,  (at  this  time  of  the 
year  two  or  three  days  over  **  each  pitch,"   is  generally  • 
(iifficicnt)  and  it  is  then  made  pcrfc£Uy  dry,  and  laid  up  for 
a  hay  crop.     Six  weeks  are  ufually  fufiicient  for  the  growth 
of  the  -crop.     It  feldom  requires  eight ;  and  there  have  been « 
inflances  of  great  crops  being  produced  in  five. . 

Nature  of  water  meadow .  hay. .—  The    hay    of  water 
meadows,  being  frequently  large  and  coarfe  ia,  its  nature,  it 
is  ncccfTary  to  cut  it  young;  and  if  made  well,  it  tlicn  t 
becomes  of  a  peculiarly  nouriihing  milky  quality,  either  for  . 
cwcs  or  dairy  cows. . 

The  water  meadows  arc  laid  up  for  a  fccond  crop,  xnfome 
tnjlames ;  but  this  is  only  ufual  when  hay  is  fcarcc :  not 
that  it  is  fuppofcd  to  hurt  the  land,  but  the  hay  is  of  that 
herbaceous  foft  nature,  and  takes  fo  long  time  in. drying,  that 
it  is  fclJom  well  made.  It  Is  ufually  of  much  greater  value 
ta.hc  fed  with  dairy  cows.  And  for  that  purpofc  a  fluQ>  of 
aftcr-grafs,  fo  early  and  fo  rank,  will  be  precifely  of  the  fame 
comparative  fervicc  to  the  dairy,  as  the  fpring  feed  has  been  . 
defcribcd  to  be  for  ewes  and  lambs. 

The  cows  remain  in  the  meadows  till  the  "  drowncr'* 
begins  to  prepare  for  the  winter  watering. 

Water  r 
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JFattr  maMvt  fififir  Jhrp  h/prhig,  i 
ii:  autrnr.u. — ^^^"ate^  iiiL:rJo\vs  :irc  rcckonc^H 
fifo  for  fhcep  in  tli2  fpriuT,  cx-j.i  l[i; 
foccp,  il'it  v/as  not  watered,  bii:  \n  ihc  \ 
water  mciiilows  arc  fujipofcil  to  te  t 
prcfcntaii  intxplic ability  in  the  operations  | 
dlfcovcry  of  tlic  rcafoii  ini^ht  perhaps  lesiJ,  f 
to  a  difcovery  of  the  catilcs  of  the  roi  inl 
circumftancc  i:fe!f  is  rather  an  advama^c,  th.-! 
to  this  difiritl^  as  it  obliges  the  fa-:iicrs  to  T 
^Mw/,  to  feed  the  wjt'jr  mtadows  in  autuniil 
artificial  graflc',  or  othi;f  green  crops  for  tl 
that  period. 

Proper fiili for  waur  me.vhtvs. — Frnml 
fo  repeatedly  urged,  on  the  neceJTity  of  mal 
<lows  drjy  as  wtl!  as  wet,  every  reader  mJ 
the  advantage  of  having  them,  if  poffiblc,  c 
'^Jirhent  hattam  •." 

The  bottom  or  fub-fbil  of  a  water  mead,  I 
■confcquencc  than  the  quality  or  the  dfpch  ol 

Not  but  that  land  on  peaty  or  clay  bottoT 
fidcrably  improved  by  watering;  and  ihcrJ 
water  meadows  on  fuch  foili,  but  ihcy  arc  nl 
account  of  the  difEcdty  of  draining  the  w 
and  making  them  firm  enough  to  bear  trcac 

A  loofc  gravel,  or  what>  pcrhaft:,  is  l^ill 
broken  flints,  with  little  or  no  iiitcrmi 
■wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the  moft  dcfl 

On  many  of  the  belt  water  mcadoivs  I 
where  the  bottom  is  a  warm,  abforbcnt  grT 


*  Then  ii  1  nnkiogfrocr  or  the  Cru-.h  of  ihii  icn 
-dvwi  ncir  Hungctfotd,  and  puciculji'Iy  »i  Siinilcn. 
out  in  n4  icgulu  pliD,  ir.d  in  it-in-j  inlUncci  there  iti 
uiter  earii«|ct,  )et  ihe  gravel  baUxin  li  Tj  vciy  abAiiti< 
(iikeuiln  a  fcwhuuri,  and  the  mcidawt  le  Icfcat  <try  il 
-aa  (be  rooA  fjiftjinttic  plan.  And  few  meiJi  \a 
craot*ci[hcr  of  lprin|  fnd  at  ot  bay. 
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^  of  broken  flints ;  the  foil  is  not  fiK  inches  decp^  and 

hat  depth  is  quite  fufficicnt,  in  thofe  feafoias  when  water  is 

dentyt  as  the  grafs  will  root  in  the  warm  gravel  in  prcfcren^ 

;o  the  beft   top-foil  whatever,  and  fuch  meadows  always 

produce  the  carlieft  grafs  in  the  fpring.     Nor  is  it  fo  very 

nwitcrial^  of  what  kinds  of  graffis  the  herbage  is  compofcd^ 

when  the  meadow  is  made*    That  kind  will  always  pre« 

dominate,  which  agnes  htjl  with  the  fail  and  the  water ^  pro* 

vidcd  the  fupply  of  water  is  regular  and  conftant  rjery 

tvintery  othcrwife  that  kind  will  predomiiute  which  will  bear 

wet  and  drjy  and  fome  of  the  worft  graflfes,  in  thsir  native 

ftate,  will  become  the  beft  when  made  fucculent  by  plenty  $f 

water. 

Longgrafi  Meadows. '-^Viixture  has  given  a  ftriking  TefIo» 
on  this  fubje^l  in  this  very  diftrift^  viz.  In  the  two  fmall 
meadows  at  Oichefton  (fix  miles  north- weft  of  Ameibury)^ 
ufuUly  called  the  "  Wlltftiire  Lopig  Grafs  Meads.*' 

Thcfc  meadows  adjoin  together,  and  contain,  in  the  whole, 
only  two  acres  and  an  half,  and  yet  the  crop  they  produce  in 
a  favourable  year  is  fo  immenie,  and  of  fo  good  a  quality^ 
that  the  tythe  hay  of  them  ^vas  once  (according  to  the  in* 
formation  of  the  tenant)  fold  for  five  guineas. 

Much  has  been  faid,  and  little  underftood,  about  tliofe 
meadows,  and  the  grafs  they  produce. 

Many  propofals  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate 
the  grafs ;  and  many  flcilful  botanifts  have  returned  fron% 
the  fpot,  without  finding  out  which  was  the  long  grafs^  its 
appearance  being  fo  very  different  in  different  feafons. 

It  has  not  been  till  lately,  that  it  was  difcovcred  by  Mr. 
Sole,  of  Bath,  and  communicated  to  the  Bath  Society,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  herbage  of  the(c  meadows,  was 
nodiing  more  than  the  ^  black  couch,  or  couchy  bent.*' 

(^  Agroftis  Stdonifera*')  one  of  the  worft  graffes,  in  its 
native  ftate,  the  kingdom  produces,  and  the  peculiar  plague 
of  fanners  in  this  particular  diftri^i.  It  ufiully  abounds  in 
fuch  arable  land  as  is  too  poor  to  bear  the  white  couch 
(**  Tritjcum  repens*'},  and  is  the  gemral  and  ahnoft  only 

G  hcrbagjc 
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herbage  of  the  old  bum-bcakcd  worri*out  dowiis ;  and  in  that 
/ituation  is  of  that  coarfe,  hard,  wiry  nature,  that  no  catile 
will  cat  it.  It  forms  a  thick  tough  rug  over  the  land,  that 
prcfcrvcs  itfclf,  and  kills  every  thing  elfe.  But  in  thcfe 
meadows,  when  abundantly  fed  with  water,  it  Is  of  a  juicy, 
fucculent,  nourifhing  quality,  as  grafsy  and  makes  the  moft 
dcfirable  hof  in  the  dif{ri<5l,  particularly  for  (hcep. 

Thcfe  meadows  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bourn  that 
runs  from  Tilfhead  to  Staplcford,  and  in  fome  winters  the 
rivulet  that  padcs  through  thcni  is  very  inconfiderablc.  They 
are  not  laid  out  in  regular  form  for  watering,  the  fupply  of 
water  being  too  irregular,  but  depends  on  the  floods  en* 
tircly;  and  being  fituatcd  at  a  (harp  turn  of  the  valley, 
which  is  narrow  at  that  f]X)t,  the  water  makes  an  eddy,  and 
dcpofits  its  fcdiment  uppn  them.  The  bottom  is  dmoft  an 
entire  bed  of  loofe  flints,  fo  that  tlic  roots  (hoot  freely  in  it, 
and  produce  ftrong  fucculent  (hoots,  which  fall  down,  and 
taking  root  at  the  joints,  (hoot  out,  and  drop,  and  root  again, 
fo  that  the  (lalk  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length  from 
the  original  root,  and  though  the  crcp  is  exceedingly  thick 
on  the  ground ;  it  is,  perhaps,  not  eighteen  inches  high. 

Although  this  grafs  is  moft  abundant  in  thcfe  two  mea- 
dows, it  is  alfo  very  predominant  in  the  greateft  part  of  the 
meadows  below  it,  on  the  (ame  ftream,  and  whenever 
the  winters  are  produftivc  of  floods,  the  grafs  in  all  of  them 
is  abundant  in  quantity,  fucculent  and  juicy  in  quality,  and 
the  hay  exceedingly  nutritive.  But  in  a  fcarce  year  of 
water,  their  produce  is  very  Anall  indeed,  and  that  of  a  very 
bad  quality. 

On  examination  of  other  meadows,  in  different  bourns  of 
this  diftrift,  die  fame  grafs  appears  uniformly  to  abound  in 
thofc  that  ^XQ  fituatcd  near  the  fpring-heads^  and  which,  in 
fo-ne  years,  have  plenty  of  water,  and  in  fome  none  at  all : 
the  fcme  remrk  is  as  uniformly  made  on  its  variation  in 
quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  wetnefi  or  dryncfs  of  the 
winter ;  and  the  moft  probable  way  of  accounting  for  it,  if, 
•*  That  it  is  ahncjl  the  only  grafs^  common  to  water  mcadty 
^  that  willftand  wet  and  dry.''    For  though  it  will  live,  and 
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indeed  flouriflies  moft,  wben-under  water,  jret  Mo  iry  Weat&er' 
wUI  kiU  ib 

Culturi  cfarabli  /tfuJl— Under  the  common  field  hu(* 
tondryi  little  or  no  variation  of  crops  could  take  place. 

Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

were  the  principal  grains  thought  of;  and  the  firft  idea 
always  was  to  get  the  whtat  crop  round  as  ojitn  as  pojfible^ 
whether  the  land  was  good  or  bad,  deep  or  (hallow. 

Before  the  introduAion  of  artificial  graiTes,  the  arable 
lands  of  each  manor  were  ufually  laid  in  three  common  fields, 
of  which  the  round  was 

m 

Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats, 

Fallow. 

But  in  fome  manors^  their  iielda  were  in  a*  ftiU  worft 
oourfi?, 

'  *  Wheat, 

Barley, 
Oats, 
Fallow. 

Artificial grajfis.-'^yxl  the  tenants,  in  many  common  fields,- 
being  convinced  at  length  of  the  profit  of  fowing  ray  grafs, 
clover,  &C.  came  to  an  agreement  to  fow  it  in  all  or  part  of 
their  fpring  crop,  and  to  mow  all  or  part  of  it  in  the  next 
fummer,  previous  to  a  wheat  crop^  inftead  of  fufFering  the 
ground  to  lay  fallow.  In  fome  inftances  they  altered  their 
fields  for  this  purpofe,  by  making  a  fourth  field  where  there 
originally  Were  but  three ;  in  others,  the  three  fields  ilill 
remain,  and  the  grafs  {lands  only  one  year.  And  where  the 
land  was*  originally  in  four  fields,  they  fowed,.  in  fome 
inftances,  the  barley  field,  and  in  others,  the  oat  field,  tci 

G  2  grafs: 
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«a* :  but  there  arc  ftill  many  common  fields,  in  which  the 
introduaion  of  artificial  graffes  has  not  yet  generally  taken; 
place* 

CfHtral  courfi  oftMmMjUld  bufianJry.^Thc  general 
courfcs  of  buftandry  in  the  common  fields,  may  therefore 
now  be  faid  to  be  thefe,  viz.  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  oc- 
cupicrs  can  agree  to  fow  clover, 

p*irft,  Three  field  hulbandry. 

X.  Wheat 

2.  Barley,  with  clover. 

3.  Clover,  part  mowcd^  part  fed. 
Then  wheat  again. 

« 

Secondly,  The  had  four  field  hu(bandry, 

X.  Wheat. 
2«  Barley. 

3.  Oats,  with  dover. 

4.  Qover,  part  mowed,  part  fed. 

But  neither  of  thefe  fyftems  can  exift,  unlefs  where  they 
have  good  (heep  downs,  becaufe  they  have  only  halfafitld 
for  their  (heep  ftocic  all  the  fummer.;  and  from  the  time  they 
plow  tor  wheat,  until  the  wheat  ftubs  are  open,  they  have 
m^  place  for  the  (heep  at  all. 

From  this  difficulty,  a  better  four  field  fyftem-Originatcd^ 

1.  Wheat. 

s.  Barley,  vtuth  clover* 

3.  Clover,  mowed. 

4.  Clover  fed,  until  it  is  neceflary  to  plow  it  up      ^ 

for  wheat  again.  \ 


t 


But  as  in  this  cour(e  of  husbandry,  they  thought  fome  of 

Ac  land  /^  g^i  u  Hi  Jilll  two  ytars^  they  fet  apart  one-  | 

Aird  or  one-fourth  of  the  heft  of  each  field,  which  they  call  q 

a  hook-land  or  hitch-land  field,  which,  inftead  of  fowing  to  ^ 
^orcr  with  their  barky,  they  refcrve  for 

Vetchcit  \ 
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Y«tche<»  for  greea  food  for  hoclet  t 
Peaf<^ 


•    ...» 


or  Turnips^ 

and  of  late  years  frequently  for  Potatoes9  lor  the  two  years 
in  which  the  other  parts  of  theiame  fields  lie  in  Clover  ^  but 
taking  care  always  to  have  them  ready  to  come  in  courfc, 
with  the  reft  of  the  field  for  Wheat. 

During  the  time  thcfe  parts  of  the  fields  arc  ufcd  as  hook- 
landy  they  are  difchargcd  from  the  common  flock  of  cattle 
and  (hecp,  but  are  again  fubjed  when  in  a  flate  of  wheat 
Hubs  and  barley  ftubs. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  complete  a  fyftem,  for  a  great  part  of 
this  diftri£^  as  the  nature  of  common-field  hufbandry  mil 
admit  of. 

Evils  cf  tbi  <ommon-fi€ld  hufiandry.'^hnt  the  great  evils 
of  that  hufbandry,  viz.  the  fituation  of  the  lands  in.  numerous 
fmall  difpcrfed  pieces ;  the  difficulties  in  keeping  a  common 
flock  of  (heep  free  from  difeafes,  and' the  prevention  of  any 
improvement  in  their  breed;  and,  above  all,  the  abfurdity  of 
plowing  and  fowing  all  land  alik^  be  its  suture  ever  ib 
Mcrcnt,  remain  ia  their  full  force. 

Kinds  of  Grain  ufuallj  ftrwn. 

As  to  the  iinds  of  grain  at  prefent  fown,  WHEAT  Is 
feldom  omitted  to  be  fown  in  every  round  of  the  common- 
fickS  arable  hnd,  whether  the  land  is  adapted  to  it  or  not. 
The  tenantry  fields  having  been  originally  laid  out  without 
much  regard  to  foil,  the  light  thin  loofc  lands  on  the  hills, 
aie  frequently  obliged  to  carry  wheat  every  third  or  fourth 
}*ear  at  farthefl,  becaufe  the  deep  fhrong  lands  in  the  valley 
are  able  to  do  it.  Of  courfe,  this  crop  is  frequently  Jear^ 
hkghiy  by  the  value  of  the  manure  ufed  in  preparation  for 
it,  to  die  great  detriment  of  the  refl  of  the  &nn,  and  particu* 
Jarly  of  the  turnip  crops^  if  they  have  any. 

BARLEY 
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BARLEV  is  the  fevorite  crop  of  great  ( 
trifl.  The  climate,  and  a  great  proportion  j 
flinty  loams),  arc  peculiarly  favorable  to  \' 
quality  of  this  grain;  and  the  water  mead  J 
fold  iyftcm  are  particularly  adapted  to  its  culJ 

But  although  the  flinty  loams,  and  particl 
afliftaiicc  of  a  fiiccp-fold,  are  the  only  lanJsf 
peculiarly  adapted  to  barley,  yet  fuch  is  the  f 
and  imitation,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  t 
flrongcft  clayey  or  chalkcy  loams  under  tlic  1| 
the  ihmc  kind  of  management,  whereby, 
fowing  time,  the  cropfcarcely  reproduces  the  I 
the  graf^  feeds  fown  with  it  come  to  not!| 
frequently  the  cafe;    and  was  fo  particula 
1 792.    And  for  this  rcafon,  wherever  arable  hi 
laid  in  fcveralty,  the  almoA  cxctufion  of  bnrl»;# 
Omng  heavy  lands  has  been  the  confcqucnce,! 
in  fcvcral  inClanccs,  particularly  in  the  PewfcW 

OATS  are  nut  much  cultivated  in  this  d!l^| 
there  is  a  doubt,  whether  tiicre  arc  not  moi 
this  dillri£i  than  what  grow  in  it.. 

B.irlcy  being,  as  is  before  faid,  the  favorite 
fcldum  fovn  in  any  great  quantities,  but  in 
fituations  as  will  not  bear  barley,  particular! 
light  foil  of  the  new-broke  downs.  Eve 
a  regular  tenantry  oat-fickl,  the  farmers  ]oolc| 
tivation  of  them- to  be  bad  husbandry ;  and 
forrgo  the  crop,  to  give  an  additional  year' 
wheal  lays. 


BEANS  and  PEASE  are  fclJom  fown  in  1: 
in  the  common-fields. 

The  few  that  sre  fown,  in  the  portions  call 
land-fields,  arc  fcarcely  worth  mentioning; 
are  ufually  fown  and  nunagjd  in  a  Hovenly 

Wherever  the  divilion  of  commoa-fitlds. 
it  hat  tended  ea  incrcof;  the  cultivation  of  bel 
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in  proportion  at  it  has  dccrcafed  the  cultivation  of  barlcjs  In 
lands  that  arc  more  proper  for  the  foimer  than  the  lattert  . 

The  fand  veins  of  die  d'li^iiSt  are  too  inconfiderable  in 
their  quantity^  and  too  variable  in  their  quah'ty^  and,  in  the 
prcfcnt  common-field  ftate  of  South  Wilts,  ufually  in  too 
many  hands  for  a  fc2)aratc  diftin£t  hulbandry,  although  tlicy 
certainly  require  a  management  totally  different  from  all  tlic 
other  foils  of  the  diftrift. 

In  the  commoxi-ticlds  they  are  neceilarily  fown  in  courfc^ 
and  fallowed  in  courfe,  with  the  other  arable  Unds ;  and 
there  can  be  no  ftrongcr  proof  that  fuch  hufbandry  is  wrongs 
than  the  bare  mention  of  a  well-known  fa«S^ :  that  in  all 
divifions  of  common-fields,  where  there  are  fand  lands,  the 
improvement  in  their  value  has  been  ufually  double  to  that 
on  the  adjacent  foils. 

ARTIFICIAL    GRASSES. 

The  kinds  of  Artificial  Grasses  that  are  ufuallj 
fown  in  this  diftriA,  arc- 
Broad  Clover  in  the  low  lands;  and 
Ray  Grafs,  with  ufually  an  intermixture  of  hop  clover 
(othcrwife  called  trefoil,  or  nonfuch),  on  the  high  lands. 

But  in  thofc  fields  where  clover  has  been  long  introduced^ 
and  repeatedly  fown  every  third  or  fourth  ycar^  they  begin 
to  compijin  that  the  land  is  tired  of  broad  clover,  and  there- 
fore frequently  vary  the  forts,  fowing  hop  and  ray  inflead  of 
it)  and  fumctimes  adding  a  mixture  of  marie  grafs,  or  Dutch 
clover  9  which  lad  has  been  found  to  anfwcr  very  well  in 
laiuls  tired  of  broad  clover. 

In  fail,  many  of  the  tenantry  fields  arc  (b  worried  out  by 
repeated  crops,  that  many  of  them  are  alio  become  tired  of 
iorn  as  well  as  of  clover. 

Many  of  the  high  lands  arc  proper  for  faintfoin ;  and 
though  there  arc  fomc  of  which  the  foil  is  too  light  and  too 
loofe,  there  arc  many  others  which  might  be  fown  with  it 
to  great  advantage,  and  fo  rcftcd  from  corr^  for  fome  ycars> 
as  is  done  in  the  neighbouring  county  c  Hants  y  but  a& 
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this  is  notpraidicable  in  common-field  hufbandryj 
of  that  valuable  grafs  is  ibwn  in  this  diftrid* 

Perhaps  one  rcafon,  why  the  cultivation  of  fa 
been  fo  little  attended  to  in  this  diftrif^^  is,  that  itl 
much  wanted  for  autumn  food,  as  in  countries  w| 
hav«  no  iheep  downs.    The  great  objc£l  of  fowinj 
{rrafs  in  South  Wiltfhire,  is  to  have  a  plenty  of 
for  the  (hccp,  from  the  time  the  w«uer  meadows 
till   the  time  the  ifheep  go  to  down  \  and  on  this 
X7i.y  grafs  may  be  called  the  depending,  artificial  gi 
difiria.     This  grals  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  fail  than  cli 
malces  an  earlier  ^ng  feed,  cfpccially  in  high  anj 
iicuations;  and  being  of  an  exceeding  nutritive 
vzty  proper  for  ewes  and  lambs.    But  it  is  gene 
marked,  that  the  quality  of  ray  grafs  has  of  late  v| 
degenerated.    The  original  kind  produces  a  white 
a  while  feed,  and  is  a  perennial  grafs.  The  degeni 
has  a  purple  ftalk  and  a  Uackifh  feed,  and  is  almol 
an  annual.     According  to  the  Wiltfhirc  phrafe, 
^  to  couch.''     In  other  words,  it  foon  dies  out  of  | 
and  the  couch  grafs  fupplies  its  place.    The  rcft< 
this  grafs  to  its  original  purity,  by  a  particular  ai 
the  varictes  of  it,  and  a  careful  feleAion  of  the 
objeA  of  great  confequence.    Repeated  fowings  o( 
feed  in  tho  (ame  land,  have  undoubtedly  contribud 
degeneracy.    Purchafmg  the  pureft  feed  that  caj 
from  other  foils  and  climates,  may  contribute  to 
to  its  original  purity  *• 

TV  R  NIP  S. 

A  commion*  field  fyftem  undoubtedly  excludes,  il 
mcafijre,  the  cultivation  of  Turnips.  But  it  has| 
marked,  that  even  in  the  inclofcd  farms  of  this 

» 

*  Siace  writing  the  above  rem  irk,  oa  the  degeneracy  of  ri] 
Peacevy  of  Nortli  Uach,  in  Cloueefterniiie,  hat  informiH)  the  b\ 
that,  having  feleAed  iced  from  pure  perennial  riy  graft  fome  yeJ 
hat  itpeatedly  fowa  it^  and  findt  it  perfedly  to  aiifwcr  tht  dcii| 
aad  hat  now  a  quantity  of  the  iced  for  iaic. 
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lamip  crop  fcldom  makes  a  regular  part'  of  the  genef  il'  fyilem , 
iiotwithftanding  there  arc  I'cry  few  parts  of  South  Wilts 
where  their  cultivation  is  not  undcrftood,  and  praflifcd  at 
timeh  >A^  ^^^^  ^  turnip  crop  fcems  rather  at  matter  of  acct* 
dent  than  of  fyilem.  There  are^  doubtlcis,  bcal  nafcns  for 
this  fccming  negleft  of  2  crop  fo  valuable  in  other  countries  \ 
and  it  is  more  candid  to  inquire  into  diofe  reafons,  than  to 
condemn,  \n clumps  thchuibandry  of  adiftri&i  efpccially 
of  To  kxge  a  portion- of  a  county,  whofc  farmers  have  feldoot 
been  charged  with  ignorance  of  their  own  intcreft,  or  want 
of  rpirit  to  purfue  it.  The  principal  reafon  fcems  to  be»  a 
peculiar  unfavourablenefs  in  the  foil,  of .  many  parts,  of  the 
diftriA  to  the  growth' of  turnips. 

There  is  a  peculiar  churlifhnefs  (provlncially  <'  clotti- 
^<  nefs  "}  and  want  of  mellownefi  in  the  foil  of  many  parts 
of  South  Wilts,  particularly  on  the  white  land  foils,  (proba- 
bly arifmg  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  fub^foil)  that  in  fume 
feafons  prevents  the  feeds  from  vegetating;  and  in  others ^ 
from  coming  to  any  great  maturity.  There  are  alfo  many* 
parts  of  the  down  lands,  on  which  it  is  reckoned  almoft. 
vmpoflible  to  get  a  good  crop.  And  the  ftifF  white  land*^ 
are  not  osily  uniuvourable  to  their  growth,  but  (in  wet 
winters  particularly]  to  feeding  them  off  when  grown.  Both 
thefe  kinds  of  land  have  been  already  meutioned  as  unkindly 
for  barley,  and  they  are  ftill  more  fo  for  turnips.  And  yet 
there  are,  doubtlefs,  many  parts  of  this  diftridb,  on  which^ 
under  the  idea  that  turnips  will  not  grow^  they  have  never 
been  tried ;  or  in  cafe  of  their  having  once  or  twice  failed^ 
the  experiment  has  not  been  repeated.  Surely  it  merits  the 
attention  of  c\cvy  farmer  to  invcftigate,  whether  the  fault  is 
really  in  the  land,  or  whether  a  little  of  it  may  not  be  in  the 
management. 

The  flinty  loams  that  have  been  mentioned  as  fo  very 
kindly  for  barley,  are  by  the  fame  rule  equally  io  for  turnips; 
but  it  happens,  that  thefe  foils  generally  lie  near  water- 
meads,  where  turnips  are  not  abfolutely  indifpenfable  for 
rpring  food.  The  Watcr-mead  grafs  not  only  being  a  good, 
but  a  certain  fubftitute. 

H  And 
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And  although  there  »«>«  \ea.%  two  months  in  every 
winter  before  the  W3ter-mead  grals  is  fit  to  be  fed  oflF,  in 
which  turnips  would  be  Tcry  uftfiJ;  yet  as  the  crop  (or 
indeed  die  chance'of  a  crop)  is  t»  be  purchafed  at  the  certain 
lob  of  a  crop  of  barlev>  [and  diat  manured  better  from  the 
T/atcr-meadows  than  from  turnips)  there  is  fome  rcafon  Cat 
the  n^IcA  of  turnip  hufbandry,  in  fuch  fiuls  and  fituations. 

The  &nd  veins  of  tfiis  iiRn&  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
turnip  hufljandry }  but  there  are  few  firms  that  have  fuiScicnt 
land  of  this  defcriptiont  to  enable  them  to  apply  a  part  of  it 
rutry  year  to  turnips.  Indofurcs  of  common*fieIds,  wilt 
undoubtedly  increafe  their  cultivation  inland  of  thisdefcrip- 
tion :  in  hSt,  it  does  increafe  daily.  And  as  natute  hu 
fortunately  placed  the  greateft  part  of  diefe  veins  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  dilhi£l  that  do  not  abound  wdi  water-meadows, 
the  evident  advantages  of  turnips  wilt  bring  them  into 
gencrzl  ufe  on  the  fandy  toils,  whenever  the  inclofure  of 
common'Jields  will  permit  this  kind  of  huHnndry  to  be 
brought  into  a  regular^  general  fyftem.  | 

KAPE  (or  Cole  ieed)  is  much  cultivated  on  the  lio'jms,  f 

particularly  on  thofe  parts  dut  are  peculiarly  unkindly  for  ; 

bariey  and  turnips.    It  is  reckoned  a  very  nutritive  milky  i 

food  for  ewes  that  have  Iambs  j  but  is  fuppofed  to  cxhauft  i 

the  land,  unlcA  fed  off  early,  before  it  has  taken  too  deep  | 

root.    It  is  certainly,  when  under  proper  management,  a  v 

inoft  valuable  green  winter  food ;  and  particularly  as  it  will  ' 

grow  in  thofe  kinds  of  fiul  in  this  diflti£t  where  neither  ' 

turnips,  faintfoin,  vetches,  clover,  and,  jn  Ibme  inflances,  not  [ 

even  tay  graft  will  grow,  viz.  **  the  ftrong,  cold,  wood-  (■ 

**  four  land,  and  die  black  loofe  foil  of  the  downs."  ! 

VETCHES  do  not  thrive  at  all  on  the  foils  of  die  downs  f 

of  the  two  tatter  defcriptions:  they  are  very  -apt  to  fufier  { 

by  mildew:  but  their  cultivation  is  very  common  on  the  ; 

Itrong  loanw,  as  a  preparaticm  for  u4ieat.    They  are  often  ^ 
'  town  to  cut  as  green  meat  for  hories } '  and  Aill  oftcner  for 

$                                      weaning  ; 
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weaning  lambs  on.  Both  kinus  of  vetch,  ^  the  winter  vetch 
and  fpring  vetch/'  are  Town  in  this  diftriA,  fo  as  to  have  a 
iucceilion  of  crops  during  the  fummen 

The  winter  vetch  is  ufually  fown  earljr  enough  in  autumny 
to  be  high  enough  to  cover  the  ground  before  winter,  and  it 
is  ufual  to  "  mucklc  them  over*'  with  loofc  ftrawey  dung, 
to  prcferve  them  from  ttie  froft.  i'hefc  are  generally  fowa 
in  land,  that  is  propofed  to  be  fown  to  turnips  in  the  ncs^t 
fu3imer ;  and  arc  therefore  got  as  forward  as  (x^ilible,  fo  as 
to  be  eaten  off  in  time  for  (owing  the  turnips. 

The  fpring  vetches  arc  generally  (own  in  a  part  of  the  <'  old 
.field,*'  that  lies  in  courfe  for  wheat  the  enfuing  autumn,  and 
are  eaten  ofF,  and  the  land  fown  to  wheat.  They  are  fown 
in  fucccilions  during  the  fpring  months,  fo  as  to  come  in  at 
different  times  of  the  fummcr, 

RYE  is  frequently  fown  to  be  cat  off  with  fheep,  but  not 
often  fufTercd  to  ftand  for  a  crop.— >The  ufual  time  of  (owing 
it  (Auguft)  makes  it  peculiarly  proper  to  fupply  the  ^ilure  of 
a  crop  after  turnips,  and  it  is  not  uncomn)on  to  harrow  in  the 
feed  among  a  thin  crop  of  turnips,  and  let  both  ftand  and  be 
fed  off  together. 

POTATOES  have  of  late  been  very  much  cultivated  in 
almoft  all  parts  of  this  diftrid,  but  particularly  on  ^e  (and 
lands.  The  general  introduAion  of  this  valuable  root,  has 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  labouring  poor,of  whofe 
fuftenance  they  now  make  a  veryconfiderablc  part,  eipecially 
in  a  fcafon  when  wheat  is  dear. 

A  remark  has  been  often  made  in  this  diftriA,  as  to  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  potatoes  to  fupply  the  want  of  wheat, 
viz.  *^  that  a  bad  feafon  for  wheat  is  generally  a -good  one  for 
potatoes.'*  Although  this  like  other  general  remarks,  is 
x\ih)c&,  to  exceptions,  it  is  lievertheleis  founded  in  reafon. 

Bad  crops  of  wheat  are  generally  occafioned  by  extreme 
harJ  winters,  or  wet  fummcrs.  In  the  former  ca(e,  the  mif* 
fortune  is  known  foon  enough  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  planted:  in  thi  latter cafe^  the  wetnefs  of  a  fum- 
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mcr  is  peculiarly  fiivourabl;  to  a  potato*  crop. 
docs  not  always  hold  good — a  favourable  rain,l 
after  a  good  wheat  harvcft  (:is  in  1793)  may  Cm 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  then  both  crops  may  be  g 

I'he  mode  of  prcfcrnng  potatoes  duri 
diftrift,  is  very  fimplcithcy  being  In  general  Itfli 
covered  up  in  long  narrow  ridges  of  earth  I 
«  Pits")  with  an  intermediate  covering  of  dry  ll 
this  if  found  to  prefcrve  them  ( in  cafe  they  are  W 
when  pitted]  during  the  fcvcrcft  winter  frofls,  I 
they  were  kept  in  houfes. 

Attempts  have  been  lately  made,  and  with  J 
cefs,  to  introduce  pontoes  as  a  crop  in  a  rcgiij 
husbandry,  oil  the  £ind  lands  of  this  didri^.- 
fmall  ^mers  on  that  kind  of  land,  who  do  not  \\ 
fheep>  it  turns  to  a  very  good  account,  partid 
neighbourhood  of  Warminfler,  LavJngton, 
courfeis,  i.  wheat;  a.barley>  3.  clover  mownl 
iallowedi  ^.potatoesi  and  then  wheat  again. 

..  And  as  this  kind  of  land  does  not  require  caJ 
wheat,  the  potatoes  are  got  off  in  proper  time  ff 
manure  vnth  the  pot-dung  for  potatoes,  which  I 
other  fucceCfKng  crops.  The  rcmulc  of  the  p 
ii,  **  That  that  they  do  better  after  clover  than  J 
Iffo,  their  courfe  c^hufbandryis  right.  It  is  u 
profitable  onCr  particulaely  near  great  towns,  v 
is  eafily  bought,  and  potatoes  eafUy  fold. 

The  quantity  planted  or.  an  acre,  is  ufually  J 

-  a  half  to  fix  Uekt.    The  produce  from  fifty! 

.hundred  and  fixty,  but  one  hundred  is  recjconcdl 

The  (ack  contains  thirty-fix  gallons,  and  wcil 

hundred  weight.  [ 

.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  I 

-winter  koA/tr  tattU.  They  have  been  triJ 
*  taw,  .boiled, ,  and  fteamed,"— and  upon  all  kl 
viz.  •*  pie5>{hecp,oxen,ajidhorfes."  There  f 
«f  their  nutritive  quality. — The  cnly  quclliol 
*hejr  can  be  railed  dicap  enough  tg  anfwer  f 
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The  Bath  Agriculture  Society  have  publi(hed  a  moft  inge- 
nious  and  elaborate  ferics  of  experiments^  made  by  Mr.  Bil- 
lingflcy  of  SomerfctQiirc,  on  fetting  pigs  with  potatoes.— Mr. 
Crook  of  Tytherton,  in  North  Wiltfliire,  and  Mr.  Gale  of 
Stcrt  in  South  Wiltftiire,  are  making  experiments  on  a  large 
fcalC)  to  determine  their  merits  in  fatting  oxen,  in  which  they 
drcTs  the  poutoes  with  fteam,  (a  very  eafy  fimple  procefs)  and 
give  them  to  the  cattle  with  a  mixture  of  cut  ftraw  or  hay.— • 
The  cattle  being  kept  in  houfcs  or  (beds,  and  fkiiflied  with 
this  food  without  any  addition  of  corn. 

Rotation  0/  trops  an  ihs  feveraky  farms^^^hhtv  enu» 
merating  the  rotation  c^  crops  ufual  in  the  common  field 
fy{lcm>  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  approx* 
imate  as  near  to  good  hulbandry  as  can  be  done9  *till 
that  fydem  is  abolifhedi  it  remains  to  notice  what  is  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  ufcd  by  the  farmers  of  this  diffariA,  on  the 
frnns  that  are  in  feveraky,  with  remarks  on  the  aj^>arent 
excellences  and  dcfc£b  of  each. 

The  principal  foils  under  tillage  in  this  diflri£^>  have  been 
already  noticed  to  be  the  white  land  foi]>  the  flinty  loams,  and 
the  ^and  veins. 

A  great  part  of  the  farms,  in  this  diftri^,  have  lands  of  the 

two  former  kinds.-— A  few  (and  imfortuoatcly  but  a  few) 

bave  a  (hare  of  the  latter. 

Thefe  foils  being  totally  different  in  their  nature,  require^ 

and  when  in  good  hands  generally  have,  a  totally  different 

management^  butasthcy  ufually  adjoin  to  each  other,  and  the 

tranGcion  is  feldom  fuddcn  but  gradual,  that  management   is 

frequently,  and  fomctimes,  in  particular  ieafbns,  unavoidably 

lUncUdy  and  from  thence  comes  an  opinion,  frequently  enter* 

tallied  of  the  beft  Wiltfhire  farmers,  ^  that  they  have  no  r^ 

gular  fyjlcm  of  cropping.*^ 

'  .        •  I      ■ . 

Courff  of  [owing  the  white  land  folL^^'Thc  Vfhiic  land 
foil,  being  more  peculiaily  adapted  to  a  wheat  thaii 
any  other  crop,  is  frequently  divided  into  only  three 
Ihifts,  fo  as  to  bring  round  the  wheat  crop  as  often  as 

9  poflible^ 
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poffiblf.  Tbecommoiicourreis>  t. wheat;  2.a 
withiccclsi  3.  clover,  part  fed,  part  mown,  an  J 
twcd,"  for  wheat  This  is,  in  faft,  nothing  but  | 
mon  field  huflwiKiry,  and  the  moft  cxbauflin^ 
can  be  devifed. 

Many  farmers  have  therefore,  by  way  of  a 
fyftem,  omitted  fowing  grafs  feeds  with  their  bJ 
in  Aff^ their  fecond  field,  and  winter  fallowed  i 
fowcd  it  the  third  year  to  beans,  pcafc,  or  vctrhl 
crops  preparatory  to  wheat,  {this  land  being  i 
heavy  and  too  wet  for  turnips)  and  did  the  fame  I 
half  of  the  Acid  in  tbt  next  reurnl,  whereby  nJ 
dcr  clover  oftcner  than  every  fixth  year. 

This  feems  to  be  the  he&  fyfteni  of  tljru-^^ii 
for  land  of  this  dcfcription.  But  there  arc  manyl 
white  land  foil  that  will  not  produce  flout  crops  T 
dcr  any  thrtt-fiiU  fyftem,  and  therefore  arc  uf  J 
the  beft  fanners  in  a  fbur-ficld  coiirfc,  viz.  1.  \s\ 
ley  or  oats  with  feeds,  3.  clover  mown  or  fed, 
fallow;  ^zfumn'trfeBnuon  the  fouIcA  partofl 
peafe»  beans,  or  vetches  on  tlie  relt. 

This  courlc  of  fowing  keeps  the  land  in  hcarl 
good  crops  of  wiieat,  and  in  general  is  not  al 
•  land  mtb  cloveti  hut  if  it  does,  the  clover  is  i 
manner  mentioned  under  the  three-field  hulbai 
come  round  but  once  in  eight  yean. 

TbtJitnV/  /Mffix,— The  flinty  loams,  being  tV 
land  for  hvley,  are  generally  kept  in  a  courfe  tol 
tax.  crop  as  often  as  poffible.  The  common  < 
wheat;  2.  barley  widi  feeds;  3.  clover  r 
mer  field  in  prcparatioii  for  whcaL  The  prJ 
barley,  excludes  turnips  tut  e/ilt  natural  place  if 
but  it  is  common  to  ibw  part  of  the  fummcr  HeM 
for  fummer  feeding,  and  turnips  for  fall-rccdingf 
have  all  the  field  clear  previous  to  wheat  io% 
although  Hbm  fyftein  of  cropping,  leaves  n 
for  the  ibccp  ftoclt,  and  of  courfe  jiart  of  them 
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out  to  keeping,  it  is  ncvcrthelcfs  the  mod  general  fyftem 
praAifed  on  the  lands  of  this  dcfcription  in  this  di{lri£L 

Tbifand  /ands^r^Thc  fand  land,  v^hich  is  undoubtedly  the 
moft  ufcful  land  in  the  diflridl,  is  peculiarly  fo  when  annexed 
to  a  down  farm,  as  a  depending  foil  to  raife  green  winter 
food  for  flieep.  A  down  farm  that  has  fand  land  and  water 
meadows,  never  is  (or  at  leaft  never  ought  to  be)  without 
<rreen  food  for  the  (hccp  flock,  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
.  This  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  turnip  huibandry,  and 
is  ufually  applied  to  it,  but  in  a  variity  of  modes^  according 
CO  the  variation  of  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  occupier. 

On  the  poorer  or  more  gravelly  parts  of  the  (ands,  par- 
ticularly about  Zeals,  Stourton,  ice.  the  common  (or  Nor- 
folk) courfc  of  turnip  hufbandry  has  frequently  been  tried.-—* 
I.  wheat ;  2.  turnips  fed  off  in  winter  or  fpring ;  3. 
•barley  with  feeds;  4.  clover  mowed  or  fed;  and  then 
^  wheat  on  one  earth."— •But  many  farmers  have  given 
up  this  courfe,  under  an  idea  that  it  was  too  exhaulting, 
and  wore  out  the  ^^  Staple  of  Land,"  already. too  weak  in 
itfelf ;  and  although  they  got  good  crops  of  wheat,  fo  long 
as  the  land  would  produce  good  crops  of  clover,  yet  of 
late,  fmce  the  clovers  have  ^led,  the  wheat  crop  fucceed- 
ing  them  has  alf>  failed,  or,  at  leaft,  has  been  very  weak 
and  ^^  knee  fick  ;'*  and  as  a  weak  crop  of  wheat  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  Jirong  crop  of  weeds,  the  land  could 
not  be  got  fufficiently  clean  for  a  turnip  crop,  and  was 
therefore  foul  during  the  whole  round. 

To  remedy  this  they  have  adopted  the  following  courfe : 
I.  wheat;  2.  barley  with  feeds;  3.  clover;  4.  turnips 
to  be  fed  off  in  0£lober,  November,  and  fometimes  as 
late  as  December,  and  then  wheat  again.  And  notwith- 
fbriJing  in  this  courfe,  the  turnips  are  eaten  off  at  a  time 
when  they  are  leaft  wanted,  and  no  pcovifion  Js  made  for 
green  winter  food  to  winter  the  lambs  at  home,  this  fyftem 
fecms  to  be  the  moft  general  on  the  fands  of  this  defcription, 
throughout  this  diftriA. 

But 
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But  thofc  who  have  ftcn  this  error  in  its  i 
have  adopted  a.  f.vc-ficid  fyftcm  on  this  kind  ol 
I.  wheat;    2.  turnips;    3.  barley  and   feeds; 
5.  fallow  plowed  early,  and  folded  as  clofc  as  d 
paratory  to  wheat. 

Thi>  alteration  has  been  found  to  produ( 
crops  of  wheat ;  and  if  means  can  be  found  tol 
land  tiring  with  clover,  or  any  other  fubftir 
adopted  for  it,  fg  as  to  fow  it  Icfs  often>  this  ml 
the  mod  complete  fyftcni}  for  the  land  land  of  T 
tion  in  this  dif^rici. 

In  the  deep  funds,  and  fandy  loams,  which  pa 
the  Pcwfcy  Vale  are  fo  ftiff  as  to  be  called  claF 
on  the  ftvcralty  farms  arc  frequently  fown  to  •{ 
natcly  with  beans,  peafe,  vetches,  turnips,  and  I 
more  commonly  tn  the  following  thrce-licld  1 
I.  wheat;  2.  half  to  beans,  pcafe,  or  tumil 
by  vetches ;  and  half  to  barley  or  oats  with  fecf 
by  clover  mownrthe  clover  part  being  (hiftcd  | 
lo  as  to  have  each  part  of  the  land  unda'  clovl 
in  fix  years. 

This  fyftcm  of  fowing  (and  which  the  landl 
weU)  plainly  pmnts  out  this  foil  to  be  the  molF 
the  county;  and  yet  much  of  it  ftill  lies  iiil 
field  ftate,  and  in  nuny  inllances  is  of  little  vail 

The  Down  Lands,  which  are  in  a  ftate  on 
finvn  according  to  the  flrcngth  of  the  Luidl 
arc  good  deep  red  land,  and  have  been  chalkedJ 
four-field  fyftcm;  viz.  wheat,  barley,  and  tl 
grafs,  while  the  black  land  in  general  witl  F 
wheat  after  the  firft  round  of  crops ;  but  f 
rcfted  fomc  years,  is  ufually  broke  up  and  fcl 
then  to  rape,  then  to  oais  and  ray  grafs,  and  f 
fbme  years,  till  it  i&  fuppofcd  capable  of  bca| 
like  kt'ia  «f  cropi;. 
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Tit  R  cbrervations  immediately  preceding,  fhcw  the  time 
the  land  is  ufuallyat  red  previous  to  a  wheat  crop,  and  the 
Anfwer  to  the  x  I  th  Query,  that  the  farmers  plough  tlie 
down  land  as  little  as  pofllblc  during  that  period ;  but  on 
d)c  heavy  foils  a  winter  and  fummec  fallow,  with  three, 
Mid  frequently  four  ploughings  are  frequently  given  pre- 
vious to  a  wheat  crop,  and  a  winter  fallow,  with,  at  lead, 
tlirce  ploughings  for  a  barley  crop,  provided  tlie  lands  ace 
in  fcvcralty,  and  not  fubjcct  to  common  field  cuftoms.. 

The  cuftom  of  South  Wiltfhire  has  been  always  to  give 
a  fallow  for  one  year,  and  tn  the  down  land,  frequently  of  two 
years,  previous  to  a  wheat  crop ;  a«id  formerly,  in  fome  of 
the  poorer  lands,  a  f  dlow  year  always  fuccceded  €very  crop : 
but  the  word  <^  Follow*'  in  this  diftri£i,  as  well  a$  in  mofl: 
otliers,  has  two  figniHcationi ;  the  one  meaning  a  continued 
ploughing  and  pulverization  of  land,  to  make  it  lighter  and 
get  it  clean  from  weeds,  when  made  foul  by  repeated  crops  i 
and  the  other,  a  fmn  reft  of  the  land  wbcp  cxhaufted ;  but 
botli  under  an  idea  of  enabling  it  to-  bear  a  frefh  fucceflioit 
of  cropsi     But  as  both  thcfe  pra<Stices,  and  particularly  the 
latter,  have  been  ftrongly  reprobated  by  many  writers  on 
agriculture,  and  as  ftrongly  defended  by  Wiltihirc  farmers^ 
it  is  ncccflary  to  enquire  into  the  reafons  given  by  the  latter 
for  a  continuance  of  this  mode  of  hufbandry. . 
•  Thefcicnceof  agriculture  is  nothing  more  than  .U  the 
art  of  knowing  and  curing  Nature'&i  defeats  9"  and  the 
great  outlines  of  this  fcience,  are,  the  knowledge  ^how  to 
make  heavy  land,  lighter,*'  and  "  light  land,  heavier  ;**  **cold 
land,  hotter,**,  and  **  hot  land,  colder.**— He  that  knows  thefc 
fccrcts  iV  a  farmer  \  he  that  does  not,  is  no  farnur.  .  But 
for  want  of  attending  to  tliefe  general  ideas,  nuny.abfurd 
doArbcs  have  been  propagated  rcfpe^iing  agriculture  \  and 
in  no  inftance  more,  than  in  the  article  of.  Mowing  land, 
U'bich  it  has  been  very  common  of 'late  to  reprobate  in 
Ac  grofs,  as  a  mere  wafte  of  labour  and  lois  of  crops.  ... 
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If  by  following  is  meant  repeated  fummer  ploiighings,  k 
ibilowsi  that  in  fame  lands  it  is  proper^  in  others  totally 
wrong.  It  can  never  be  right  to  make  land  lighter  that  is 
too  light  already ;  but  there  arc  few  inftances  where  ftrong 
heavy  land  can  be  pulverized  too  much.  It  may  be  fai^ 
this  may  as  well  be  done  under  crops^  as  in  a  ftatc  of  &!- 
lowing— In  fome  foils  it  may,  in  others  it  cannot. 

In  the  richeft  part  of  the  fand  veins  in  South  Wiltlhirc, 
particularly  in  the  Pewfcy  Vale,  fallowing  by  fummer 
ploughings  has  been  A>und  to  be  totally  improper.  This 
kind  of  land  will  not  bear  a  fallow;  it  can  never  be  kept 
too  clofe  if  it  can  be  kept  clean ;  and  this  (in  fuch  a  kind  of 
foil)  can  be  done  better  with  a  crop  than  without  one. 
In  common  fields,-  where  die  courfc  on  fucK  land  is  two 
crops  and  a  -follow,  01,  as  in  fome,  three  crops  and  a  follow, 
the  fallow  year  fills  the  land  with  more  weeds,,  than  can  be 
got  oQt  in  the  fucceeding  round  of  crops. 

The  advantages  of  putting  this  kind  of  land  in  feveralty, 
will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

«  The  down  lands  of  this  diftri&  will  not  bear  following, 
«fpecially  in  ho(^  dry  weather ;  they  are  too  thin  and  too 
fight  already. 

But  when  the  ubje^lion  a^^ainft  following  is  made  mere!/ 
as  the  lofs  of  a  crop,  it  may  be  afkcd,  ^  whether  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  ftrength,  when  cxhaufted,  does  not  require 
both  food  and  reft  to  reftore  it?  and  where  Z^  of  the 
former  can  be  got,,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  mor^jofthc 
tatter..  Every  good'Wiltibire  former  will  iliy,  tliat  on  the 
downs  ^  two  years  reft,  for  wheat,  is  equal  to  the  beft  coat 
of  dung.**  Dung  may  give  the  quantity,  but  reft  mufi 
give  the  quality. 

The  old  cuftom  t)f  the  tenantry  fields  of  Wjltfhire  was 
aU-ays  wd  in  all  foik,  to  give  a  year's  follow  previous  to 
wheat ;  they  did  not,  indeed,  always  plough  the  land,  but 
left  It  to  run  to  couch  grafs,  thiftle^,  and  ^tlier  weeds* 
The  introdui^ion  of  clover  and  ray  grafsy  has  ^olifhcd  this 
in  th^  three-field  buftuuidry :  there  they  ^cannot  plough  for 
whc^t  until  after  the  grafs  crop  is  mown.    In  the  four-field 

buft>andry) 
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bufbanil!)')  where  the  clover  1$  fown  the  fecond  >*ejr,  mi 
mowed  tbc  ;hird,  the  field  becomes  m  the  fourth  yeir  what 
is  called  In  Wiltihire>  <<  a  Aimmer  field/'  and  is  ploughed* 
lip  at  diftercnt  times,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  dif- 
ferent manors*  In  fomc  inilanccs,  they  give  an  outriglu 
winter  and  fummer  fallow ;  in  others,  they  begin  ploughing 
^r  Holyrood  Day,  (the  third  of  May)  in  fome  as  late  ai 
Midrummcr. 

The  lands  that  are  fown  in  a  round  of  three  ficldf, 
being  ufually  the  deepeft  and  ftrongetl,  can  have  but  little 
ploughing,  although  they  want  it  moft,  the  time  being  too 
(hort  (after  the  clover  crop  is  mown)  to  admit  of  it. 
7*hofc  which  arc  lighter  and  farther  from  home,  and  ufually 
fown  in  four  fields,  and  which  want  the  Icafl  ploughing, 
have  frequently,  or  at  Icafl  formerly  had,  the  mofl.  Such 
are  the  abfurd  confequences  of  a  common-field  fyflcm  ! 

Although  no  improved  fyftem  of  agriculture,  can  poiTibly 
be  introduced  generally  into  common  fields,  yet  diere  have 
not  been  wanting  hi  the  didtriA  of  Wiltfhire  Downs,  in« 
telligent,  enterprizing  men,  who  have  obferved  and  rcme« 
died  many  of  the  errors  of  their  forefathers,  and  particular!/ 
in  the  article  of  ploughing  i  and  it  would  long  fmce  have 
undergone  a  total  alteration,  if  tenantry  fields  could  have 
been  abolifhed.  One  of  thofe  errors  certainly  was,  the  pul- 
verizing by  repeated  fummer  ploughings,  land  in  high  ex* 
pofed  fitaations,  whofc  principal  fault  was  being  already 
too  light :  they  faw  that  this  management,  and  particularly 
when  done  near  the  time  of  fowing,  fills  the  wheat  crop 
with  weeds,  and  particularly  with  the  red  poppy;  that 
though  the  wheat  grows  very  luxuriant  in  the  winter,  the 
March  winds,  efpecialiy  after  frofts,  frequently  blow  the 
earth  away  from  it,  and  leave  it  (as  the  Wiltfhire  phrafc 
is)  hung  up  by  one  leg,  without  any  fuflenance  to  the 
coronal  roots,  which  the  plant  fhould  at  that  time  be  form- 
in;  ;  that  the  crop  is  in  confequencc  ^  kncc-fick"  (that  i$^ 
not  flroftg  enough  in  flraw  to  fupport  itfclf .),  and  of  courfe 
produces  fmall  thin  oars. 

I  a  ^any 
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M.-uiy  moJos  have  been  introduced  to  prevent  this  evil, 
by  giving  a  fufEcicnt  texture  and  firmncfs  to  the  land. pre- 
vious to  a  wheat  crop.  .  The  bcft  farmers  have  made  a 
point  of  getting  their  land  clean  ploughed  by  Midfummer, 
and  treading  It  as  firm  as  poflibic  with  the  fhcep-fold  a 
long  time  before  fowing ;  whilp  the :flovenly  farmers  have 
invented,  and  generally  pra&ifea  very  lliortand  cheap  way  of 
attaining  this  firmncfs  in  die  land.  They  rafter  tl\c  land 
(as  they  call  it),  tliat  is,  they  plough  half  of  the  land,  and 
turn  the  grafs  fide  of  the  ploughed  furrow  on  the  land  that 
is  left  unploughed.  They  do  this  as  foon  as  they  can  fparc 
the  feed  of  the  fummer  field,  and  leave  it  in  tl)at  ftate  till 
near  the  time  of  fowing,  vfh^w  they  harrow  it  down  ajid 
plough  it  for  fowing.  This  rafr<?r  is  u/ually  ploughed  acrcfi 
the  ridges,  or,  what  is  hcttct^  diagonally^  the  latter  mode 
being  lefs  fubjc£t  to  drive  the  land  up  in  heaps  before  tliQ 
plough.  ..... 

The  land  thus  raftered  is  fometimes  ploughed  twice,  but 
more  frequently  only  once,  previous  to  fowing,  and  after  it 
is  fown,  they  drag  it .  2>  3i  or  4  times,  and  harrow  it  4, 
5,  or  6  times  (viz.  provincially  fpcalcing,  they  give  it  <^  fo 
many  tine  with  die  dragy  and  fo  many  with  the  harrowy* 

It  is  wonderful  how  very  general  this  raftering>  or  half 
ploughing,  of  land  for  wheat  is  in  this  diftri^l.;  it  frequendy 
produces  as  good  a  crop  as  the  beft  management ;  but  the 
foul  (late  the  land  is  left  in  for  the  next  crop,^  mud:  explode  it 
as  a  fyftem,  whenever  tenantry  fields  are  put  in  a  (late  of 
fevcralty» 

The  pecular  churliihncfs  •  (provincially  ^  clottinc&")  al« 
ready  mentioned  to  be  in  a  great  part  of  tlie  lands  of  this 
diftri^,  arifmgi  perhaps,  from  the  cold  nature  of  the  fub* 
foil,  'makes  this  huibandry,  bad  as.it  is,  to  be  preferrod  in 

general  to  fowing  wheat  on  one  earth,  unleist  it  be  on  die 
&nd  lands* 
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It  h.is  been  already  remarked,,  that  the  general,  maimrc 
of  this  diftricl  is  the  (heep-foUI. 
.  >   This  pra Slice  is  continued  through  the  whole. year  5 'but 
the  great  dependence  oti  it,  is  for  the  barley  crop.  • 

In  the  comcnon  fields,  (hccp  which  arc  fent  by* the  occu« 
piers  of  yard -lands,  are  kept  in  one  flock,  by  a  common 
flicphcrd,  and  folded  regularly  over  the  whole,  field,  fliift- 
in''  the  fold  every  night.  The  fizc  of  the  fold  is  regulate4 
by  the  fize  of  the  field  they  have  to  cover,  fo  as  to  get 
over  the  whole  in  time  for  fowing:  but  the  ufual  rule  is,  to 
allow  one  thoufand  fliepp,  to  fold  what  they  call  a  tenantry 
acre  (about  thrce-fourths  of  a  (latutc  acre)  per  night.  In 
dunging  for  wheat,  the  huid  near  home,  being  in  general 
the  coldcii:  and  AifFcft,  ufually  gets  moft  of  the  yard  dung 
(or  as  it  is  here  called  pot  dung) ;  and  this  is  frequently 
thrown  over  the  land  and  folded  upon  (efpecially  if  the  dung 
be  light  and  not  rotten),  and  then  ploughed  or  raftered  in, 
oihci  wifw'  it  is  ploughed  in  previous  to  the  folding.— South 
Wiltfhire  farmers  fcldom  have  dung  enough  to  manure  many 
acres ;  they  depend  folely  on  the  (heep-fold  for  the  reft : 
they  fold  as  dofe  to  the  fowing  as  poflible,  waiting  day  by 
day  for  the  fold  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  in  very  dry 
weather,  fometimes  fold  again  after  the  wheat  is  fown* 
After  the  wheat  is  fown,  the  ftieep-fold  is  fometimes,  and 
very  properly,  put  on  the  down  land,  but  more  ufually  on 
the  wheat  dubs,  which  arc  tlien  getting  in  preparation  for 
barley;  but  tliis  dung  is  not  reckoned  of  any  great  value 
until  tlie  ewes  and  lambs  begin  to  go  to  the  water  meadows; 
it  then  becomes  almoft  invaluable;  and  that  of  ewes  is 
reckoned  much  more  fo  than  that  of  wethers,  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  urine  they  make. 

Five  hundred  ewes,  with.tlieir  lambs,  will  fold  a  tc« 
nnntry  acre  in  a  night  welly  and  none  but  thofe  who  have 
fecn  this  kind  of  hufbandry,  can  form  a  juft  idea  of  the. 
value  of  tlie  fold  of  a  flock  of  cwcs  and  lambs,  coming  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  with  bellies  full  of  young  quick  grafs  from  a  good 
water  meadow,  and  [>articularl7  bow  much  it  will  increare 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  crop  of  barley.  The  value 
of  it  may  fairly  be  taken  at  the  value  of  a  quarter  oT 
barley. 

The  circumftaiice  already  mentioned,  that  the  flinty 
loams  (the  foils  peculiarly  adapted  to  barley)  abound  moft 
in  thofe  parts  where  the  county  is  flattcft,  and  the  rivers  arc 
widefl*,  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  bccaufc,  as  the  water  mea- 
dows are  the  moft  numerous  \i\  thofe  fituations,  iarlty  land 
and  its  proper  manure  He  contiguous^  as  is  particularly  the 
eofe  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Sarum. 

And  the  circumftancc,  of  the  land  being  deepcft  and 
ftrongeft  near  th^  heads  of  the  rivers,  where  the  water- 
tnead5,  however  good  in  quality,  muft  be  fmall  in  quantity; 
and  -where,  of  courfe,  few  ewes  can  be  kept,  is  not  an  un« 
favourable  one,  as  fuch  land  being  much  more  proper  tor 
wheat  than  barley,  ihc  fpring  Jhecp-Jold  is  not  fo  cflcntially 
neccflary. 

In  many  of  the  fituataons  laft  mentioned,  attempts  have 
been  fomertmes  made,  to  plough  in  green  crops  for  manure  \ 
but  the  tenantry  cuftoms,  have  hitherto  prevented  its  being 
carried  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  divifions  of  the  com- 
mon fields  have  been  too  few,  and  too  recent,  to  have  made 
any  new  kind  of  hufbandry  as  yet  general.  The  only  thing 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  tenantry  field,  is  frc* 
quently  done  with  fucccft ;  \lz.  that  of  fowing  vetches^  as 
a  preparatory  crop  to  wheat,  particularly  in  heavy  land. 
This  is  frequently  done  as  a*  fubflitutc  for  clover,  and  to 
prevent  the  land  getting  tired  of  the  latter. 

Top  drcflBngs  are  not  in  general  ufc  in  this  diftrie>. 

Soot  is  fometiines  ufed  for  wheat  that  is  weak  in  the 
fpringi  and  coal  alhcs  frequently  upon  young  clover,  and, 
perhaps,  more  would  be  4ifed  if  they  could  cafily  be  got; 
-but  both  foot  and  coal  afkes  are  too  dear  and  fcarce  to  be 
ufed  generally,  unlcfs  near  great  towns.      . 

About  Devizes,  great  .improvements  have  been  made 

^  UJKI! 
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open  the  fands  and  fandy  loams,  by  coal  afhes,  both  oop 
arable  and  pafture  land. 

And  in  the  Pewfcy  Vale  about  Maningford,  much  peat 
hros  been  dug  and  burnt|  and  the  a(kcs  ulcd  with  fucccfs* 
But  the  peat  is  not  fo  good  as  that  about  Newbury  in 
Berks. 

Woollen  rags  are  frequently  ufed  in  the  ftrong  loams 
in  the  Cannings  Vale,  and  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

The  foregoing,  arc  the  principal  manures  that  are  in 
general  ufc  in  diis  diftri£t,  as  temporary  manures. 

But  there  arc  fome  fpots  and  veins  of  land,  where  challc 
and  lime  are  ufcd  as  permanent  manures,  and  arc  of  very 
cflential  fervicc— challc  is  well  known  as  a  corre<£tor  of 
land  that  has  acidity  in  it,  or  fuch  as  the  Wiltfhire  formers 
exprefs  it,  «<  wants  to  be  fwiiUmJt^  to  make  it  bear 
barley. 

There  are  thru  kinds  of  land,,  on  which  chalk  is  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  this  diftruSL 


liV.    On  the  nijlrong  lands  on  die  higheft  part 

the  downs, 
odly.    On   the  Jand  veinSy  particularly  on   thofe 

which  are  deep  and  tough,. and  arc  of  the  nature 

called  ia  WUts  "  live-  f-d.** 
^y.     On  the  ftrong,  oak^^i  tt  clayy  or  radier  loamp. 

in  the  valley  at  Mere,  SedgehiU,  and  Scmley»^ 

The  red  ftrong  land,  on  the  high  level  parts  of  th« 
downs,  that  has  been  once  wood  land,,  and  (Ibmetimes  ex« 
prcfsly  called  wood  four  land)  is  improved  aftoniftiingly 
by  chalking.  The  chalk  is  generally  dug  under  the  fur«> 
fdcc,  but  too  often  too-  near  the  furface.^  The  upper  ftra« 
turn  of  the  chalk  is  hard,  and  not  foluble,.  and  will  always 
remain  in  fmall  broken  pieces  ia  the  land,  making  the 
land  loofc>or,  as  it  is  provincially  called,.  ^  rubbly/'  It 
Ihould  be  dug  deeper  from  one  gf  eat  chalk  pit,,  .inftead  o£ 
many  little  ones,  and  (hould  be  carried  in  carts  inftead  of 
wheelbarrows.    The  cxpencc  of  chalking  fuch  land  wltlv 

^iriicclbarrows^ 
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whcelbarrowf,  is  feldom  more  tha:i  three  pound! 
fomctimcs  as  low  as  t-A-cnty-f.vc  aiiUui^js  " 

The  fccoad  kind  of  land,  the  deep  tough  I 
.run  round  the  ftirts  of  the  downs,  as  is  dcfJ 
fiifwcr  to  the  firil  qTi^ry,  appcsr  to  have  f 
almoft  all  chalkcl  already,  ihoush  many  of| 
done  before  the  memory  of  ir.aii.     The  deep  ^ 
the  CJ3CS  of  the  dowiif,  near  Uiofc  veins  of  i 
ficicnt  proofs  of  it — and  ihc  idea  is  fo  Arc 
land  will ,  not  bsar  chalii  a  f;cond  time,  thatj 
land  was  well  or  ill  chalked  at  fuIJ,  it  is  Iik 
be  done  for  ever,  and  cannot  be  done   agi 
formers  are  uniformly  of  opinion  (as  an  olJ 
prefled  himfclf  to  me  on  my  making  the  en  J 
*^  yen  may  as  well  iiiKulale  a  man  far  the  Jim 
**  has  had  it  alrtady."     Surely  this  opinion  f 
ttcular  enquiry>  and  if  the  fa£l  be  fo,  how  1 
that  the  due  quantity  of  chalk  be  afccrtainedl 
in  t\iQ fir/1  Inftanctt  and  how  much  better  forT 
be  at  part  of  the  expcncc,  and  have  the  laJ 
than  leave  it  to  tenants,  who  in  many  cafes  al 
what  is  the  proper  quanticy,  and  in  others, 
Ac  cxpence  of  putting  it  on .' 

The  diflVrcnce  now  oblcrvable  in  the  gofl 
iand  veins,  and  that  frequently  within  vcr;/  fml 
may  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  be  accounted  \ 
having  been  wtU'  or  ///  chalked,  and  the  c<| 
almoft  inexhaufiible  fcrlility  of  fomc  of 
chalked  before  the  memory  of  man,  ilicws  I 
provemcnt  derived  .from  a  proper  application  I 
able  manure. 


,  *  The  ufutl  quantity  tt  (ti»llc,  laid  or.  lanJ  of.  tliii  d J 
wbnlbimw*  (of  ■  tifC  loii)  on  a  fi^uire  peich  (vie 
int.)  Autumn  !«  the  bcQ  htiaa  for  lijing  il  on,  i 
nfuUau  b<r  j  jcan  bcfste  i(  i>  JilTolvi^d.  The  lind  theJ 
liloiitblDi,  or  figbt  tiAer  about  Cliiiam.Li|  ami  aoutd  ihl 
'  MUTunuaer,  wfaea  3t  nay  be  dcin  plaujhcd,  aa<J  wiU  be  \ 
ttbcM  la  7  or  S  wtdu  afitrwitd;. 
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But  perhaps  the  greateft  improvement  -  made  by  chalk 
in  ibis  diflri(%>  is.  in  the  xleep  ftrong  lands  about  Men^ 
KnoyU^  SedgebiU^  and  SemUy.  This  is  a  low^  flat  country, 
under  the  foot  of  the  challc  hills,  the  foil  is  hei:e  a  ftrqng 
deep  !oam,  with  a  iubftratum  of  clay,  over  a  ^ycry  thick 
vein  of  blue  marie.  The  foil  is  naturally  four,  as  appears 
by  its  abundant  fpontaneous  produ£Hon  of  oak  trees. 
The  occupiers  of  this  land  have  long  fmce  known  the 
life  of  merUy  and  have  ufed  it  to  great  advantage.  The 
cuftomary  way,  was  to  lay. it  on  preparatory  to  a  crop. of 
wheat,  about  lao  cart  loads,  or  %o  waggon  loads  to  an 
acre. 

They  then  took  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  fuccei&ve  com  crops, 
and  when  the  land  was  exhaujlid^  laid  it  down  to  grafs, 
to  re-acquire  by  rejly  what  it  had  loft  by  enrtian.  But 
of  late  years  th(;y  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  chaliy  which 
they  fetch  from  the  edge  of  the  downs,  to  a  diftance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  and  lay  on  ufually  from  twenty  to  near 
thirty  waggon  loads  on  an  acre.  They  generally  put  the 
challc  on  grafs  land  immediately  from  the  pit,  and  let  it 
lye  on  the  ground  'till  it  is  flaked,  which  will  fometimcs 
be  two  or  three  years.  This  manure  is  ufually  applied  to 
land  intended  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage,  (the  country 
being  in  general  applied  to  the  dairy)  and  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made  by  it,  even  upon  land  previoufly  ex« 
hauftcd  by  plowing,  is  aftonifiiing,  frequently  to  double, 
and  fomctimes  treble  its  former  value* 

In  fomc  cafes  they  put  chalk  on  arable  land,  and  then  they 
generally  put  the  chalk  in  heaps  for  a  year  or  two,  fo  as  to 
flake  it,  previous  to  its  being  put  on  the  land,  but  as  this  is 
followed  by  repeated  crops  of  corn,  the  land  is  often  laid 
down  to  grafs  in  an  cxhaullcd  ftute,  the  profit  goes  into  the 
tenant's  pocket,  and  thcjand  is  left  but  little  the  better  for  the 
.chalking. 

^Lime  is  not  ufed  as  a  general  manure  in  South  Wiltftiire ; 
in  general  it  is  too  dear  for  that  purpofe,  the  lime-kilns  in  the 
diftriil  fcarccly  providing  fufiicicnt  for  *the  purpofcs  of 
building.    .Chalk,  is  almoft  the  only  limc-ftooe  in-the  dif- 
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triS ;  and  though  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  hills  are  cEatt^ 
the  veins  arc  very  difFerent>  and  only  a  (tw  of  them  arc  ap. 
plied  to  the  purpofcs  of  lime :  perhaps  more  might  be  found 
equally  applicable  with  thofc  in  ulb,  and  of  couifc  more  lime 
might  be  ufcd  for  manure;  but  the  dearncfs  of  fuel  prevtnte 
many  attempts  of  the  kind  being  nude. 

In  thofc  fituitions  where  lime  can  be  got  at  a  tolcrabljf 
jcafonable  price,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  War- 
minfter,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  manure  on  fuch 
of  the  (and  veins  as  are  thin  and  light,  and  particularlj 
where  they  arc  mixed  with  gravel.  The  vein  of  poor  gra* 
velly  foil,  which  runs  parallel  vrith  the  fand  vein  from  Sir 
Richard  Hoare*s  Tower,  over  Horningfliam,  DevcrUl,  and 
Warrainftcr  commons,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  lime.  The 
Marquis  of  Bath  has,  for  many  years,  ufed  it  in  breaking 
up,  and  bringing  into  cultivation,  that  poor  tra£l  of  du5 
kind  of  land  which  he  has  annexed  to  his  park. 

It  has  generally  been  applied  (in  quantities  of  from,  twenty 
to  thirty  quarters  per  acre)  on  land  nearly  broke  up, 
previous  to  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  that  with  great  fucce&i 
but  the  greateft  proofs  of  its  utility,  :i5  a  permanent  manure 
on  this  kind  of  foil,  arc  in  Longleat  park,  where  it  has 
been  applied  (about  twenty-five  quarters  to  an  acre)  frdh 
from  the  kiln,  upon  the  loofe  gravelly  fides  of  the  ftecp 
hills  in  a  ftate  of  paflurage,  and  where,  though  the  land  was 
covered  only  with  mo(s  and  coarfe  grafs,  the  lime  has  brought 
vegetation  fo  near  the  furface,  and  of  courfe  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  finer  graflfes,  efpecially  of  the  annual  poa  and 
white  trefoil,  that  the  cattle,  particularly  (hccp^  feed  upoo 
it  in  preference  to  the  beft  land  in  the  park.  And  its  effcfh 
do  not  appear  to  diminifh>  on  thofe  parts  that  were  fo  ma* 
jiured  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

It  has  alfo  been  tried,  with  fucccfs,  on  thofe  fandy  arable 
lands,  which  were  formerly  clialked,  but  in  which  the  effeds 
€/  the  chalk  are  wearin^:  out. 

But  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  there  are  fome  reafons  to 
Velieve,  (though  it  certainly  merits  further  trial)  that  limt 
iocs  Aotfuccccd  a.  fecond  time  in  iandy  or  gravelly  foils. 
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Inhere  It  was  cnce  ufcd  in  large  quantities  as  an  ^  aliiratlvf 
(( manure  :*'  neither  have  any  great  efFeAs  been  viiible  from 
its  tifc)  z$  an  alterativCi  on  ftrong  clay  pafture  land,  although 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  many  otiier  perfonf ,  have  frequently^ 
tried  it  on  fuch  foils )  but  when  mixed  with  earth,  and  ufcd 
^  a  tq)  dreiTing)  it  has  fucceedod  on  land  of  that  defcriptioni 
particularly  when  laid  on  after  grafs,  in  July  or  Auguft* 
And  on  the  fame  kind  of  land,  in  an  arable  ftatc,  it  has  bec» 
frequently  ufed  as  a  top  dreiling  for  a  wheat  crop,  with 
great  fucccfs,  and  that  repeatedly,  on  the  fame  land. 

The  cffcAs  of  lime^  when  ufed  as  an  alterative^  or  as  » 
jftlmulusy  appear  to  be  very  different. 

I  {ball  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  caufes  of  this  dif- 
ference, J>ut  they  are  well  worth  inveftigation^ 


IMPLEMENTS  f  HUSBAJtrDRr. 

Th  E  ploughs  ufcd  in  tliis  diilri«Si,  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  1 

1.  The  hill  country  two- wheel  plough,  with  the  point 
of  the  beam  elevated,  and  fwinging  upon  a  brace  be* 
twccn  the  wheels,  and  the  draft  chain  fixed  almoft 
at  the  centre  of  tho  beam. 

2.  The  one-wheel  plough,  fo  made  as  to  be  ufcd  with  a 
foot  inftcad  of  a  wheel,  in  cafe  the  land  is  fo  wet 
that  the  wheel  clogs,  and  will  not  run  round.  Thcfc 
ploughs  are  about  eight  {ctt^  or  eight  and  an  half 
long,  in  the  beam,  and  have  a  long  mould-board  fet 
at  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  fole  of  the  plough,  and 
bent  fo  as  to  turn  down  the  furrow,  or  rather,  that 
the  furrow  may  drop  from  it,  as  flat  as  poflible. 

The  two-wheel  plough  is  chiefly  ufcd  on  thin,  flinty  land, 
where  deep  plowing  would  do  mifchief,  and  where,  in 
plowing  (hallow,  the  fiones  are  liable  to  ftrike  the  plough  out 
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of  grouAtl.  In-Aich  foils,  the  fi^rmcrs  arc  vol 
a  much  lighter,  and  niorc  Itmpic  plough,  wouUl 
or  better,  provided  U  was  alwayi  uf-J  by  earcl 
j)Iowincn ;  and  the  incrcafj  of  ^cod  plo'.vme 
tlic  two-whcci  plough  to  be  tiircva  by,  in  n 
tlifln£t,ascxpcnf;vcandcum'ji:.-;binc.  The  ^1 
foot  plough  is  the  m"|l  gciiLril  pltiugh  ii 
«ul  [his  dirsrict,  us  being  .ipplicabic  lo  liijhcl 
djtp  or  lliulloWt 

Alany  attanpts  hnve  been  made  to  iiitroducl 
uito  the  dtlln^t,  particularly  die  Norfollc,  : 
ploughs, atul^thc double-furrowed  plough,  1};it,l 
much  fucccfs.  Perhaps  the  rcaion  may  b<.', 
lent  common  field  Hate  of  die  dillrict,  alnioJ 
has  heavy  land  to  plow  as  v/i^H  as  li^hr,  and  i] 
in  a  day,  and,  what  is  worfc,  land  that  is  frc  J 
of  couch,  that  the  roots  mak.c  as  much  rcfi^ail 
and  are  continually  choakin^  up  the  plough. 

Thcfc  rcafons  have  hithctco  prevented  ; 
morefimplc  ploughs  from  coming  into  gci 
Inrly  any  ploughs  whofo  mould-boavd  is  Ihol 
Wililhire  farmers  muft  be  uuigSt  to  k-jcp  til 
before  they  can  give  up  their  old  ploughs ;  aniT 
jmpoJIiblc,  in  tlitir  prcl^nt  Aa'.c  of  comnf 
bandry. 

The  fame  rcafons  have  alfo  hitherto  opcratcl 
famers  in  this  diflri£l  alnioft  continually  pi  J 
and  fomcticih-s  four  horfe*i.  Tlicir  heavy  i 
-ind  their  ftccp  hills,  which  ihcy  urc  frcquci 
plow  up  sitd  down  on  -account  of  the  nariT 
common  iicid  lanCi,  require  three  horf<.$,  whill 
Jc*cl,  chin,  flinty  loams,  might  alinofl  be  plof 
but  as  thcfe  changes  of  foil  aiid  fituailoii  ocl-< 
to  every  fanner,  they  arc  always  willing  tol 
enough  for  all. 

Thofc  farmers  who  have  their  land  in  fevJ 
in  Urge  piecM,  are  not  behiiid-hand  in  introdui 
j)lou6h8cJ<ula«d  for  thcii-refpc^vc  foils,  ijj 
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of  the  common  field  farmers  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  given  the' 
county  an  almoft  general  charadlcr  of  being  bad  plowmeiit 
without  confidering  that  it  is  ncceflity,  and  not  want  of 
judgment,  that  makes  them  fo. 

Both  carts  and  waggons  arc  ufcd  In  this  diftrift,  for  carry- 
ing out  dung,  but  only  v/aggons  for  hay  and  corn. 

The  carts  (or  as  they  are  provincially  called  dung  pots) 
arc  made  deep  and  cnpncious,  on  pnrpofe  for  carrying  out 
duniTi  and  arc  :dmoft  too  heavy  and  too  clumfy  for  anything 
clfe;  indeed,  they  would  be  almoft  too  heavy  for  a  horfcs 
were  it  not  that^  in  confcqucncc  of  the  general  fituation  of 
Wiltfhire  farm  yard?,  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  dung  is  to  be 
carried  up  hill.  They  arc  fjldom  drawn  with  Icis  than  three 
horfes,  and  frequently  with  more. 

The  waggons  arc  rather  handfome  than  otherwife,  but 
arc  in  general  made  too  heavy.  They  are  made  with  a 
crooked  bed,  about  twelve  feet  lo'ig,  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
in  general  run  near  fix  feet  wide  on  the  ground.  They  have 
a  narrow  leave,  juft  to  cover  the  wheels,  but  fcldom  ufe  any 
overlays  or  outriggers,  either  at  the  ends  or  fides ;  the  large 
fize  of  the  bed,  and  the  general  mode  of  binding  the  loads 
of  hay  and  corn  with  a  waggon  line,  on  account  of  the 
ftccpncfs  of  the  hills,  enabling  them  to  carry  large  loads, 
without  that  afTiftance. 

A  Wiltfhire  narrow  wheel  waggon  is  generally  about  four 
feet  four  inches  high  in  the  fore  whccb,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  the  hind  wheels,  and  weighs  from  nineteen  to 
twenty,  two  hundred  weight. 

The  fame  kind  of  harrow  is  ufed  in  this  difiri<£l,  and  in 
dmoft  the  fame  way  as  in  all  the  wcftcrn  counties.  Two 
or  three  horfes  i^o  ubrcaft,  each  pulling  a  harrow  diagonally, 
all  the  harrows  being  faftcned  together  with  a  layover  (pro- 
vincially a  rider). 

They  ufe  a  very  heavy  kind  of  drag  for  cleanfing  their 
land,  with  ftrong  iron  tines,  of  near  a  foot  in  length.  This 
drag  is  made  oblong,  and  two  of  them  are  hooked  together 
like  two  doors.    It  has  been  already  faid,  that  Wiltfhire 
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down  farmers  are  very  cautious  of  plowind 
■much,  and  on  that  accoant  they  inakc  mul 
drags  inftcad  of  plowiiig,anJ  frequently  let  ii 
with  thcni.   This  itLii  having  been  fouiiil  to  ^ 
jraiSii-Ilv  iinjnovcil  upon.     I'or  fome  ycp 
trlaiigiibr  machine  was  ufeJ,  called  an  A.  I 
liuCs  fy  fixed  on  its  three  riJ>;>,as  that,  whel 
point,  it  made  i>arallv*I  furrows  eight  or  i 
On  thcf:  furrows,  they  fuwol  their  wheat  I 
r.ftcrwardi,  by  lightly  harrowing  the  grounJ 
rcction  as  the  furrows,  they  got  a  great  parti 
the  furrows,  and  the  reft  took  its  chance. 

But  this  machine  not  going  pcrfi.c)Iy  I 
flill  further  improved,  by  putting  the  tincsB 
beams,  ufually  four  before,  at  tliitaiiccs  of  I 
aiid  Jive  behind,  working  between  them,  fo  I 
rallcl  furrows  of  nine  inches  apart.  Thisl 
like  3  drill-plough,  and  held  by  two  handle! 
called  a  nine-  iliarc  plough,  or,  where  made  v 
an  clcven-niorc  plough. 

The  fhape  of  the  tines  has  alfo  been  I 
of  being  ftrait,  they  arc  bent  atboLtoni;  tfl 
and  hollow,  and  the  foot  folid  and  poiitiT 
made  ftrong  enough  to  root  up  the  groundJ 
into  furrows  of  a  proper  depth  for  fowing. 
rows  they  fow  their  corn,  as  above  dcfcribet 

All  thcfc  attempts,  though  anfwering  thJ 
the  land  a*  folid  as  poffibEe,  were  only  apj 
wards  drill  ploughs;  but  with  this  difference,  | 
the  feed  was  dcpofited  aX  improper  depths,  i 
the  birds.  A  few  good  farmers  h.tve  feciil 
introduced  drill  ploughs,  and  ufed  thcni  wif 
Manykindsofdrill  ploughs  have  been  ufcd,l 
plough,  invented  by  Mr.  Mof«  Boorne,  of  I 
Jo  be  moft  general,  cfpecially  for  tlie  purpoll 
kini  al  balf-pUwed  hill  land,  in  wliidi  drJ 
Jtjtherto  bcca  ul«d.  Tbis  kiiul  of  plough  is  I 
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at  divers  widths,  but  in  land  diat  does  not  require  boeingt 
from  four  inches  and  an  kdf  to  fix  indies  and  an  half,  ^eems 
to  be  the  diftancc  moft  in  ufe  for  wheat. 

In  expofcd  fituationS)  the  general  cuftom  is  to  drill  fron 
eaft  to  wcfti  and  not  from  north  to  fouth,  to  prevent  the 
com  from  being  hurt  by  the  fouth  fun,  before  it  is  thick 
tnough  to  cover  the  ground. 

In  the  (and  veins  of  this  diftri£^  drilling  of  all  kinds  of 
corn  feems  to  be  getting  very  faft  in  ufe.  In  fuch  foils, 
where  the  ufe  of  the  hoe  is  one  of  the  grcateft  advantages  to' 
be  derived  from  drilling,  Mr.  Cooke's  plough  (lb  nuule 
as  to  be-  afterwards  uTod  for  horfe  hoeing)  is  chiefly 
ufed. 

Comparifon  bituieiH  drllUhuJbandry  and  broad^caft^F^t  is 
not  for  me  to  decide  on  a  fubje^^,  on  which  both  the  bcft 
writers  and  the  beft  farmers  in  the  kingdom,  have  fo  long 
been  divided  in  opinion  i  viz.  ^^  Whether  the  drill  huf** 
^  bandry  is  or  is  not  fuperior  to  the  broad*caft  ?''  They 
have  both,  undoubtedly,  their  merits,  or  neither  of  them 
would  have  been  fo  long,  and  fo  ably  defended.  Dif&reot 
foils  and  fituations  require  diftcrent  management«-*\Vhy  may 
not  fome  be  particularly  adapted  to  one  kind  of  husbandry, 
and  fome  to  the  other  ?  What  are  the  Wilt(hirc  drag  ploughs, 
but  imperfect  drill  ploughs  ?  And  if  the  drag  ploughs  have  been 
found,  by  thirty  years  experience  on  Wiltfhire  downs,  to 
have  infured  good  iiout  clean  crops  of  wheat,  furcly  the 
application  of  a  drill  box  to  the  very  fame  inflrument^  fo  as 
to  depofit  all  the  corn  at  one  depth,  muft  be  an  improvement 
— fo  much  for  the  down  land. — As  for  the  fand  land,  the 
greateft  enemies  of  drill  ploughs  allow  their  ufe  in  land 
in  which  the  feeds  of  all  weeds  being  fure  to  vegetate,  re* 
pcatcd  howings  are  nccefTary  to  prevent  their  choaking  the 
corn.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt  it,  tl\e  fand  veins  of 
Wiltfhire  will  convince  them ;  but  they  muft  come  foon. 
In  fevcn  years  time,  or  l^tsy  if  the  laud  can  be  put  into 
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fcvcralty,  they  will,  in  all  probabflity,  fcarccly  find  a  hroad* 
cajl fand-farmer  in  the  county. 

Perhaps  y7r^wj^  cla^ji  may  fumifli  objecHons  to  drilling, 
and  particularly  to  drilling  wheat.  Undoubtedly,  the  rcafons 
given  for  drilling  upon  Wiltfhirc  hills,  do  not  apply  to  land 
of  this  defcription ;  nor  docs  fuch  land  require  howtngy  like 
the  fandy  foils.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidcrcd,  that  natun 
fupplies  the  ufe  of  the  drill  plough  in  ftrong  clays,  cfpecially 
under  their  favorite  crop— "  wheat."  The  clods,  at  the 
time  of  fovring,  arc  a  gage  to  determine  the  proper  depth  of 
every  wheat  corn ;  and  the  pulverization  of  thofe  clods  by 
the  winter  frofts  and  the  March  winds,  is  the  hoeing  of 
nature^  inftcad  of  that  of  art  j  and  as  in  fuch  foils  the  weeds 
arc  too  few,  and  grow  too  flow,  to  do  any  mifchicf,  no  odicr 
hoeing  is  in  general  wanted. 

It  may  be  (aid,  that  time  and  experience  will  one  day  dc- 
cidc  this  argument ;  but  reafon  muft  alfo  be  called  in  to 
detcnntne,  how  far  the  injiuince  of  particular  feafons  nuy 
afFc*^  experiments  in  particular  years^  It  is  this  influence, 
and  not  want  of  obfervation  in  farmers,  that  has  hitherto 
prevented,  and  will  always  prevent,  agriculture  from  being 
reduced  to  one  general  Invariable  fyjlem.  **  What  /;  rlgh 
*^  one  year^  and  even  for  years  together^  may  another  year  ht 
wrong;  and  that  iarmcr,  who  happens  to  fufFer  Icvercly  by 
purfuing  a  right  fy/lem  in  a  wrong  ycar^  is  ftiy  of  it  for  ever 
aficr  i  cfpecially  If  he  has  fuflcrcd  by  deviating  from  any  pid 
niodej  to  which  a  popular  opinion  has  been  long  attached. 
In  this  cafe,  he  not  only  fuftcrs  the  lofs  of  his  property,  but 
is  Aire  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  his  neighbours,  and  even  by 
his  own  labourers. 

In  many  of  the  light  lands,  where  plowing  is  very  little 
required,  unlcfs  to  deftroy  the  wc':ds,  Mr.  Cooke's  inftru- 
mcnt,  called  a  fcuffler,  which  will  clean  five  or  fix  acres  of 
land  per  day,  has  been  ufcd  '  vith  great  facccfs,  and  particu- 
larly preparatory  to  ilrilling.  But  this  inftrumcnt  is  not 
yet  enoug!i  known,  to  be  in  gcn-^ral  ufe. 

As  to  ihc  proper  depch  of  plow;;^g,  Wlltfliire  farmers  arc 
particularly  cautious  not  to  plow  ieUw  the  top  foil.  Whcrc- 
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^ro^there  is  a  vein  of  rubbly  chaUc»  ^r  fmatl  broken  flintSi* 
immediately  under  the  top  foili  «hey  look  upon  them  to  be 
literally  ^the  droTs  of  the  land;*'  and  that,  if  they  are 
plowed  up,  they  arc  ^  poifon.''      Many    inftances  are 
fhewn,  where  lands  of  this  kind,  plowed  too  deep  (fre-- 
quently  fingle  acres  in  large  tenantry  fields)  upwards  of 
^cnty  years  ago,  has  not  yet  recovered  its  former  goodnefis. 
And  to  preferve  this  top  foil  as  i/f^  as  poffible,  the  beft 
farmers  will  not  permit  the  fur/ace  fllnti  to  be  picked  ofF 
for  the  roads,  for  fear  of  making  the  land  both  lighter  and 
thinner.    But  in  the  find  veins,  where  tlicrc  is  a  great  depth 
of  top  foil,  cfpecially  about  Lavington,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  plow  very  deep ;  and  frequently  to  have  a  fecond  plough 
following  in  the  furrow  of  the  firfV,  Co  as  to  throw  up  fuw 
foil,  and  bury  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  cxbauftcd. 


CATTLE  tifed  in  PLOJtriNG. 

Oxen  are  not  in  general  ufc  in  this  diftriA ;  and  in  fome 
parts  of  it,  pcrh^s ,  not  fo  much  as  formerly,  when  there 
were  more  common  cow-downs ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  gradual  decreafc  of  cow-downs,  which  will  be  the 
confcqucnce  of  the  lands  being  put  into  fcveralty,  will  tend 
gradually  to  reduce  the  ufe  or  oxen,  cfpecially  in  the  hilfy 
parts  of  this  didridt.  And  although  thofe  downs  might,  in 
many  cafes,  be  much  more  profitably  applied  to  the  keeping 
of  working  oxen  than  of  cows ;  yet,  if  the  prcfent  rage  for 
fnt  fhccp  continues,  every  other  kind  of  ftock  muft  give 
way  to  them,  and  as  foon  as  tlie  cows  are  driven  off  the 
downs,  the  oxen  muft  immediately  follow. 

In  the  fand  veins^  where  the  land  runs  kiudly  to  pafturc^' 
the  putting  die  common-fields  in  feveralty  will,  perhaps^ 
have  the  contrary  cScGt.  It  is  not  that  the  arguments, 
which  have  been  fo  often  and  fo  fuccefifuUy  ufed  on  the 
cmparattve  advantages  of  uHng  oxen  inftcad  of  horfcs,  arc 
not  knowng  or  not  undcrftood,  in  Wilt(hirc.    There  are 
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local  rcafons  peculiar  to  many  parts  of  this  diftrift,  which 
will  prevent  oxen  from  coming  into  general  ufc.     The  firfty 
and  principal,  is,  the  pveknt/cardty  of  inclofed  pafture  land^ 
and  the  inaptitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the  foil  of  thediftrift 
to  make  more.     The  next  is,  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  ufing 
them  on  the  public  roads^  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  many 
farms  from  a  market,  the  ftcepncfs  of  the  hills,  and  the 
flintincfs  of  the  roads.     This  laft  reafon  ncceflarily  obliging 
c\xry  farmer,  who  carries  corn  to  market,  to  keep  at  Uajlfix 
horfesy  the  ufe  of  oxen  is,  in  a  great  mcafure,  fupcrfcdcJ 
among  the yJ/i^// farmers;  and  the  large  ones  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  only  in  Wiltfhirc,  but  in  moft  other  counties, 
too  found  of  A/rjA»  fine  horfis^  and  their  men  too  fond  of 
lliewing  them,  to  give  them  up  readily  for  oxen.     There 
are,  howevi^r,  fome  exceptions  to  this  remark.    Some  of  the 
moft  intelligent  farmers  pcrfevere  in  the  ufe  of  oxen,  and 
find  them  (efpecially  fmcc  they  have  exchanged  the  yoke 
for  the  collar)  to  anfwcr  a  ycry  good  purpofe.    As  a  ftilfting 
flock,  where  a  farmer  wants  more  ftrength  at  one  time  of 
the  year  than  another,  oxen  are  peculiarly  proper,  being 
more  eafily  bought  and  fold,  and  that  at  a  lefs  lofs  or  rifquc 
than  horfes.     And  where  a  farmer  has  a  quantity  of  rough 
down  land,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  treading  of  a 
few  oxen,  will  increafe  the  (heep-fced  more  than  their  eating 
will  diminifh  it*     I  have  feen  fo  many  inftances  of  downs 
decreadng  in  goodnefs,  when  changed  from  cow-downs  to 
fheep-downs,  as  to  convince  me  fully  of  tliis  faA. 


SEED-TIME  and  HARVEST. 

1  HE  ufual  feed-time  for  whcat^  neceflarily  varies  in  the 
difFcrcnt  foils  of  this  diftri<£l. 

A  certain  quantity  of  rain  is  neceflary  to  fow  the  down 
land;  they  generally  begin  with  the  firft  rains  in  September. 
It  was  cuftomary,  formerly,  to  fow  much  earlier  on  this 
Tdnd  of  land  i  but  they  now  find  it  better  to  let  the  land  lie, 

and 
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juiJ  get  as  clofc  as  pofliblc,  before  fowing,  which  prerenCs 
the  wheat  from  being  winter  proud^  and  fomctimes  from 
being  eaten  up  by  the  grub. 

The  white  land  is  next  fown,  and  then  the  flinty  loams; 
and  lad  of  all  the  (and,  which  is  not  uncommon  to  fow 
fomctimes  as  late  as  Chriftmas ;  efpeciolly  when  they  fow 
wheat  after  turnips;  which  though,  perhaps,  not  ftriAly 
rcconcilcablc  to  the  rules  of  good  hufbaiidry,  is  not  an  uii*^- 
common  thing  on  the  fand  lands  of  this  dillricl. 

Barley  is  fown  later  in  Wiltfhire  than  in  moft  counties, 
Inhere  is  a  certain  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the  land  in  general, 
which  prevents  the  fallows  working  fo  early  as  they  do  in 
llcrtfordflilrc,  and  many  other  counties ;  and  as  the  depen- 
dence for  a  barley  crop  is  fo  much  upon  the  water-mead 
folJ,  the  time  of  fowing  is  regulated  by  the  growth  of  the 
water-mead  grafs,  (b  as  to  begin  when  the  time  of  fpring 
feeding  begins,  and  to  end  when  that  ends.  Perhaps  this 
may,  on  an  average,  be  from  the  fifteenth  of  March  to  the 
wenty-fifih  of  April.  The  Wiltfhire  proverb  is,  that 
<<  barley  will  do,  if  it  has  a  May  dew;"  and  they  carry 
this  fo  far,  as  frequently  to  injure  their  crop  mucli  by  fowing 
too  late. 

The  quantity  of  feed  fown  to  an  acre  is  different  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  dlftri^^,  and  at  different  feafons;  but,  in 
general,  Wiltfhire  farmers  **  fow  very  thick.**  In  broad« 
raft  hufbandry  four  bufhcls  (Winchefter)  of  wheat  arc 
frequently  fown ;  fcldom  fo  little  as  two  and  a  half:  of 
barley,  fometimes  fix  bufhels ;  feldom  fo  little  as  five :  of 
oats,  fometimes  a  quarter;  feldom  lefs  than  fix  bufhcls. 
The  farmers  of  this  diftriit  arc  very  particular  in  changing 
their  feed,  not  only  from  a  different  foil,  but,  if  pofliblci 
from  a  diftant  country,  under  an  idea,  which  experience 
Acws  to  be  well-founded,  that  **  Nature  rejoices  in  change;*' 
and  they  never  omit  liming  and  brining  their  feed  wheat; 
and  many  make  a  practice  of  foaking  their  feed  barley 
previous  to  fowing. 

Wheat  harve/I.'-^The  wheat  harveft  is  ufually  as  early 
tn  the  Wiltfhire  downs  as  in  mofl  parts  of  England;  and  as 
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tisireom  is  ftrtdom  full  of  v/ccds,  they  ufiia]Ij| 
•r  Tour  days  after  the  com  is  cut ;  and  rocnetiu 
from  the  hook,  without  puttinj-it  in  mows, 
in  Som^rfetfliire  and  Devon.     But  of  Istc  yl 
been  uncommon  to  cut  the  wheat  before  il 
cfpecially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  bli|>ht  I 
'  In  that  cafe  they  lay  it  down  in  gripe,  (as  thi 
the  cars  hanging  into  the  furrow,  fo  as  to  rc| 
of  the  dews  as  polTiblc,  and  turn  it  for  t<Ao  0 
gcther  before  they  bind  it  in  fticaf.     This  il 
prove  the  grain  (provincially  the  berry)  in  F 
xs  to  tncrcafe  the  quantity.     The  genenJ  c 
fliire,  is,  to  fct  up  the  fhcr.fs  in  double  n 
iheavM  together,  fprovincially  a  tything)  for  I 
of  the  tything-man ;  and  the  fticavcs  fo  let  f 
aile.      The  wheat  is  ufually  cut  remarlcabl 
diftri^i  and  they  prefer  ploughing-in  thi:  ftv 
them  for  ]itter,.as  is  the  cafe  in  counties  whcj 
Scarce. 

The  barley  and  oat  crops,  arc  almod:  v 
with  ft  icythe  in  this  diftrii^     Tbcy  arJ 
enough  in  the  ftraw  to  require  IhcaHng. 
from  the  fwath.  into  cocks,,  or  pooks,  ami  t 
by  hand. 

Although  n4)eatripens  well,  and  comparaJ 
in  this  diftri^^c  cafe  is  very  different,  i 
^th  t*ic  barley  crop.  Of  the  three  princiB 
which  compofe  thisdiflridt,  viz.  i^  Hinty  if 
**  and  iand,!'  bailey  fcldom  ripens  kindiyi 
(brmcr.  A  wtt  or -dry  feed  time  will  nif 
two. 

In  z  wet  feed  time,  che  white  land  runi 
melted  lead,  and  ruins  the  crops;  and  in  a  J 
ky  fown  on  the  land  knd  frequently  corrJ 
"  flures,"  and  ripens  imcquallyj  and  on  t 
the  barlqr  utnaSy  ripens  very  late,  and  is  (i 
good  quality.  Inthisprcfcntfummer(i79l 
itie  flioty  loams  about  Sidiibury  was  barvcl 
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earlier  than  that  on  the  fanJs  about  Maiden  Bradley,  and  on 
the  white  lands  about  Broad-Hintony  notwithftanding  the 
weather  was  particularly  hot  and  dry  the  greateft  part  of  the 
tme.  Query,  if  this  circumftance  does  not  point  out  the 
impropriety  of  making  barley  a  depending  crop  on  cither  of 
thefc  kinds  of  land?  The  farmers  on  the  iand  vein,  in  the 
Pewfcy  Vale,  (eem  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and  generally  adopt 
peafe,  beans,  vetches,  Sec.  as  a  fubftitute  for  a  barley  crop^ 
and  on  the  white  lands  in  Broad-Hinton  Vale,  the  farmer^ 
allow  barley  to  be  a  lofing  crop,  although  they  have  as  yet 
adopted  no  fubftitute  for  it*. 

General  produce  of  crops.^— The  general  produce  of  cropa 
of  corn  is  not  fo  great,  per  acre,  in  thi$  diftri£t,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  good  nudium  crop^  may  fiurly 
be  uken  at  the  following  number  of  Winchefter  buihels,^ 
including  the  tythe,  viz..  wheat,  22  buCbels;  barley,  28 1». 
eats,  36  bulbels. 


frjSTE    lands: 

Th  £  idea  that  Wiltfliire  Downs  (and  particularly  Salif* 
bury  Plain)  are  all  ^^wafte  land,''  is  fo  general,  that  fevr 
who  have  travelled  over  them,  efpecially  from  Devizes  to 
Salifbury,.will  believe  t*ic  contrary. 

But  in  the  common  accepted  fenfe  of  the  word  ^  wafte 
^^  lands,"  viz.  ^  land  in  a  ftatc  of  nature  capable  of  cultiva- 
^  lion,  but  of  very  little  value  in  its  prefent  condition,*' 
Wiltfhirc  downs  are  undoubtedly  "  not  wafte  land;"  and. 
although  there  are  many  inconveniences  in  their  prefent 
mode  of  occupation,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  very  eafy  to* 
prove,  that  they  do  not  produce  Tuon  food^  in  their  prefent. 
hard-ftockcd  ftate,than  they  will  (orat  leaft  than  fuch  lands^. 
ufually  do)  when  in  zjlate  of  fever alty^  efpecially  as  a  great 
progortiott  of  them  cannot  be  ioiprovcd  by  tillagct 

*  There- 
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I'hcrc  is  on  Marlborough  clowns  a  trail  of  fomc  hundred 
acres  of  land,  called  "  AlbournChacc,'*  which  may  truly  be 
called  ^  waftc  land/*  and,  in  its  prcfcnt  fituation,  a  blot  in 
the  county,  being  merely  a  cow  common  all  the  fummer; 
while  the  flieep,  for  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  much  better 
calculated,  are  ftarvlng  for  want  of  it. 

There  arc,  in  every  part  of  this  diftridl,  common  meadows, 
which,  though  valuable  in  their  prcfent  ftatc,  might  be  made 
much  more  fo,  if  put  in  a  ftate  of  feveralty :  and  there  arc 
many  conunon  maiihes,  which  might  be  improved  by  in- 
clofmg ;  but  thefe  are,  in  general,  fmall ;  and  it  may  be  faid, 
with  truth,  that  there  are  no  very  extenfive  traits  of  v/aftc 
land  in  this  diftriit.  But  in  another  fenfe  of  the  word, 
^  waftc  land,''  viz.  land  already  cultivated,  but  in  a  defec- 
tive manner,  ^^  common-fields  may  be  called  the  worft  of  all 
^  waftes/'  Common-paftures  may,  in  fome  inftanccs,  be 
made  the  moft  of,  by  mutual  agreement,  without  a  divifioni 
but  common-fields  never  can. 


INCLOSED    LJNDS. 

i  T  has  been  already  remarked,  and  the  nflertion  is  founded 
on  an  accurate  enquiry  and  obfervatlon,  that  at  this  time  the 
greateft  half  of  the  pariflies  in  this  diftridl  are  wholly,  or 
partly,  in  a  common- field  ftatc.  Rcafons  have  alfo  been 
given,  why  it  has  fo  long  remained  in  that  ftatc,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  ibape  and  fituation  cf  a  great  number  of 
manors,  and  the  local  difiiculties  attending  a  divifion.  And 
thefe  reafons  have  hitherto  operated  to  prefcrve  many  of 
them  in  that  ftatc,  though  propofals  arc  daily  made  for  a 
divifion. 

Many  advantages,  it  is  certain,  have  been  derived  from 
inclofures  already  made;  and  it  may  be  proper  now  to  ftate, 
the  probable  advantages  to  be  expected  from  inclofing,  or  at 
leaft  dividing,  and  putting  in  feveralty,  thofe  lands  now  in  a 
ftatc  of  commonage,  w-ith  the  moft  pradlical  means  of  obvi-^ 
§  ating 
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adng  fuch  difadvantagcs  as  will  necenarily  arife  from  a  new 
order  of  things^  in  a  country  lefs  favourable  than  many 
otfaerSi  to  improvements  of  this  kind* 

Difedvantagis  oftbi  Conun^n  Field  Hujbandry. 

The  peculiar  difadvantagcs^  attending  the  common  field 
(late  of  husbandry  in  this  diftrid,  have  already  been  (aid  ta 
be>  the  obligation  of  plowing  and  cropping  all  kinds  cffitl 
alike;  the  almoll  total  predufion  that  a  common  flock  makes 
to  any  improvement  qfjheep  Jlock^  the  difficulty,  and  in  Ibme 
iiiftarices^  the  impoffibility  of  ratilng  fufficient  bay  or  green 
winter  food  for  the  ftock ;  and  particularly  the  very  great 
cxpence  and  trouble,  and  the  additional  number  of  borfet 
neccfTaryi  in  occupying  lands  in  detached  and  diiperfed  iitua!^ 
tions«. 

Jdvantages  to  be  derived  from  its  JboUtion. 

The  advantages  to  be  neceflfarily  derived  from  an  abolition 
of  thefe  impediments  to  good  hufbandry^  need  not  be  enlarged* 
upon;^  they  fpeak  for  themfclves:  but  it  muft  be  remarkedj^ 
diat,  in  many  parts  of  this  diftrid,  thefe  advantages  apply 
much  more  forcibly  to  the  caib  of  the  great  farmer,  thaa 
of  the  fmall  one. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  commonable  lands 
of  this  di{lri£l  confift  ufually  of  three  or  four  arable  fields,  a. 
common  fheep  down)  (bmetimes  a  common  cow  downi  and, 
in  fome  inftances,  a  common  meadow*.  Thecuftom  of  a 
divifion  has  been,  to  give  every  land-owner  an  allotment  of 
arable  land,  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields;*  a  fheep  down  as 
near  the  arable  land  as  poflible,  and  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mon meadows,  if  there  are  any.  But  of  thefe,  it  is.  feklonl 
thought  necefTary  to  incloft  any  but  the  common  meadows, 
and  perhaps  a  fmall  part  of  the  arable  near  home. 

The  farmer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred, 
pounds  a  year,  will,  perhaps,  be  able,  in  confequence  of 
having  bis  land  put  in  large  pieces^  to  reduce  his  number  of 

horfes 
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horkiiiu-lhii'4;  lie  will  be  a'olc  taCo\T  clovci 
for  hay,  and  raifc  turnips  and  rape  for  w'lnW 
flicq>;  of  courff,  he  will  not  only  be  cnablijjl 
floclc,  but  to  winter  liiim  at  homi; ;  and  thougB 
of  hufbaitdry,  he  mult  reduce  his  nuiubcr  of  a 
he  will,  by  his  JiiJitioiial  number  of  Cnczp, 
his  iniid  fo  much  bvltcr,  thai  he  will  ruifc  > 
hf  did  before. 

Not  fo  with  the  occupier  of  Iwcnt}'  pooil 
Wilifhirc  downs.     He  will  certainly  have  til 
■Af  having  his  land  brought  together  inyrtfirrl 
it  feldom  happens  that  he  could  plow  his  land  I 
ihrcc  horfcs  bcfori:  fuch  a  divifion,  neithgrf 
Hvith  lefs.     He  has  no  inclofcd  palturc  to  puti 
■ew  common  to  turn   them  on.     His  righ  J 
being  too  fmall,  to  nuke  it  worth  his  while 
mcnt  for  a  £hcej>  down,  (of  perhaps  twenty  c 
from  home)  he  takes  an  incrcafc  va  his  arl 
liclds  near  home,  in  lieu  of  it.     But  now| 
Jheep  on  this  allotment,  nor  would  it  be  \ 
employ  ifiepherfl  for  foffw^  if  he  could. 
.finnotdung  his  bud,  bccaufi:  having  littlo  J 
no  cow  commons,  he  can  keep  no  cqu 
his  ftraw;  and  ihc  arable  land  being  in  generl 
rd  to  turn  to  grafs,  he  is  prevented  from  i 
ment,  and  laying  it  down  to  pifturc. 

It  may  be  anfwercd,  that  the  peculiar  local 
of  this  dillxiiSl:  is  fuch,  that  it  was  not  calcif 
paratc  occupation  of  formsof  twcrly  pounJsl 
though  the  owner  of  fuch  a  one  cajinot  livM 
pui  in  a  ftatc  of  fcveraliy,  and  is  really  injul 
occupies  it  himfclf,  yet  he  may  let  it  for  oncM 
he  could  when  it  was  in  a  ftatc  of  tenantry,  m 

lallow  this  argument  in  its  full  force; 
required  to  colonize  a  parlfli  in  South  Wil 
be  prudent  to  make  the  divifion  of  farms  fo  | 
even  forty  pounds  per  annum.     But  men  o 
are  alrtajji  birt;  they  arc  fettled  on  the  fpl 
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inftances  dielr  own.  Juftice  will  not  let  them  be  Hfyed 
fdTed  without  their  confent.  Policy  and  humani^  fi»rbid  diejr 
(hould  be  injured,  even  with  thiir  €9nfintm 

Thefe  difficulties  are  all  obviated  in  thofe  cales  where 
there  are  veins  of  /and  laruL  There  tlie  HttU  farmer  has 
really  the  advantage  of  the  gnat  one;  provided  the  allotment 
of  the  former  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  that  kind  of  land, 
and  this  (hould  be  the  firft  obje^l  in  all  indoTures,  whese 
there  is  land  of  that  dcfcription* 

Great  part  of  ^fani  land  in  this  diftri^t,  is  peculiarly 
tpplicablc  to  all  the  purpofes  of  a  fmall  hxTMr^  ot^  as  it  pec* 
haps  may  be  better  termed,  a  garden  farmer. 

As  quickfet  hedges  will  grow  well  upon  tt^  it  may  eafily 
be  indofed,  and  it  will,  if  required,  turn  readily  to  pafture^  lb 
that  cows  may  be  kept  on  one  part  to  make  dung  for  the 

reft. 

Vi Jhtip  folding  is  neccflary,  crops  of  clover  for  hay,  and  of 
turnips  for  winter  food,  may  be  raifed,  on  which  Jheep  firom 
the  down*farmers  may  always  be  taken  in  to  winter  \  and 
with  proper  manure,  fuch  land  will  bear  perpetual  crops  of 
almoft  any  kind  of  corn  that  may  be  required.  And  fuch 
land  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  culture  of  potatoes^  P^ofi% 
and  fuch  other  crops  as  are  the  particular  province  of  a 
fmall  farmer  J  and  in  which  he  may,  if  be  pleafes,  ufe  the 
fpade  inftead  of  the  plough. 

Thcfe  ideas  arc  not  chimeri^al^  they  are  already  carried 
into  prance  in  fcveral  fand  parifhes,  that  have  been  lately 
indofed  in  this  diftri<Sli  and  the  improvement,  in  many  in« 
ftances,  has  been  almoft  inconceivable. 

But  in  thofc  parts  of  the  diftri£l  where  there  are  no  (and 
veins,  it  is,  as  has  been  already  fiated,  difScult  to  mend  the 
fituatioQ  of  the  little  farmers  by  a  general  inclofure.  There 
is  a  mode,  whereby  they  may  at  Icaft  be  fccurcd  from  being 
injured,  and  this  has  been  adopted  in  fome  late  indofurcsp 
by  fetting  out  the  allotments  of  arable  land,  to  men  of  that 
dcfcription,  adjoining  to  each  other^  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fields,  and  direfling  the  dime  to  remain  ftill  in  an  uninckfed 
Jote^  with  a  common  right  of  fheep  feed  for  eadi  pci  fon  over 
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Ibe  wheU,  and  with  a  emmm  c!loti.t:nt  of  n 
another  of  water  tne^J'-iv^  if  it  is  to  be  iud  c% 
and  fomc  incloftcl  p.i{lurc  to  cnch  if  poffiUc. 
circuftiftanctJ.nienoffiral!  pvopirt/ -.viil  bccnnbl 
indt.rurc,  to  keep  a  common  ll'jck  of  Iho-p,  atnl 
fliepiicrd  to  attend  them  as  tliey  do  now,  and  f 
fonic  degree,  tetter  their  fituation,  beccufc  ihcirl 
laid  in  large  pieces; and  as  t/:e  ru!ct  by  w'lic^i  thJ 
ti-r-cotr.mon,  wll  be  ftttlcJ  by  tlw  authority  of 
lioners  of  the  inclof-ire^  they  will  not  bo  Ii::hlc  to  I 
find  injured  by  each  other,  or  by  their  nior.:  o^fl 
bjurs, 

NotwithftanJinj  fomc  little  f-crifices  may  bel 
to  iht-'-intercfl  and  comfcit  of  liic  fniall  f^rmcj 
rlofure  of  the  commonaMc  field.",  and  other 
lands  of «  manor,  by  hying  their  allotiicnts  nel 
in  foils  and  fituarions  the  moll  adapted  to  their  I 
it  is  very  c;ify  lo  prove,  tbat  the  ij;ieac  fariiicr« 
very  ccnfidcrably  bcncftted,  iis  well  as  accommol 
thuugh,  onaccojnt of  tl'.c  oblc-n^  fliapc  of  a^^rcJ 
manor  in  this  di(lri£t,  the  g.eac  farmers  will  I 
cbnged  to  take  a  ^reat  part  of  their  arable  Lndl 
tance  from  home,  yet  it  will  have  liie  additional  fl 
being  near  Im  natural dun^hill^  the  ihcep  duw 
land  will  of  courfc  be  valued  low  on  account  ofl 
(he  owners  will  be  enabled  to  bear  the  cxpcuce  I 
barns  to  it;  and,  in  ctFeif)',  *'  bring  the  land  neal 
rcdueing  the  trouble  and  cxpcncc  of  carrying  t 
and  the  com  home. 


StulK    JP'thfltirt  net  Jh  impnv.-ubUy  hy  DlvijmM 
F'uldsy  as  77iar.y  ether  Counliet. 


After  all  it  muft  be  allowed,  for  the  reafons  alrl 
and  fully  Aated,  that  on  account  of  the  p;cuf 
many  of  the  manors  in  this  dinrii^,  (he  general 
'ui  the  land,  and  the  modes  of  hufbandry  ncccHarf 
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fued  therein,  that  the  drffirence  of  rent  andprc'duia  between 
common  fidd  lands  and  lands  laid  ia  Teveralty,  though  in 
many  cafes  very  confidcrablc,  is  not  fi  gnat  as  in  many 
counties  where  thofc  reafons  do  not  exift. 

Biit,  furely,  bccaufc  tlie  value  of  cftatcs  cannot  be  trebled  by 
sin  inclofure,  in  feme  parts  of  tliis  diftri(S^,  as  they  have  been 
in  Ibnie  countieF,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  improvement  of 
cnc'hal/j  or  even  onQ-thirdy  on  the  prefcnt  rent,  is  not  an 
objcd^  worth  attending  to,  cfpccially  when  it  is  to  be  attend- 
ed with  the  plcafure  that  every  man  feck,  in  occupying  land 
in  the  way  he  pleafs^  and  applying  it  to  the  ufes  for  which 
nature  dcfigned  it,  without  being  fubjcft  to  the  caprice  or 
ignorance  of  his  neighbours.  And,  particularly,  when  it  en- 
ables him  to  provide  fufHcient  winter^fbod  for  his  (hcep  (lock^ 
widiout  being  obliged  to  buy  hay  iov  them,  or  to  put  them 
out  to  be  kept  by  others,  liut  in  the  article  of  the  expence^ 
gt9igcncral  divifion  of  commonable  lands,  (which  in  fome 
counties  is  a  very  fcrious  confidcration)  South  Wiltfhire, 
and  the  o^cx  fljccp-foldiug  dijiri^s^  have  great  advantage,  as 
it  is  fclJom  nccclTary  to  fence  the  new  allotments,  except 
perhaps,  a  fmall  quantity  of  land  near  home» 

In  thcfe  counties,  where  flieep  are  folded  every  night,,  and 
never  without  a  (hephcrd  in  the  day,  hedges  are  feldom  neccf- 
(ary  for  the  dldant  lands.  And,  indeed,  there  are  many  fitua« 
tioas  In  South  WiltHiire,  in  which  hedges  would  never  grow 
to  pcrfcilion. 

But  in  every  divifion  of  commonable  lands  in  this  diftri(£^, 
it  Hiould  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  a  lading  improvc- 
nicrit  In  the  laudy  and  not  merely  a  temporary  one  in  the 
renty  is  tlie  great  object  of  all  inclofures.  The  foil  of  Wilt- 
Ihirc  downs  is  of  that  kind,  that  //  may  foon  be  made  tuorfe^ 
under  unfkilful  hands.  A  ftatc  of  **  fcvcralty,"  where  every 
farmer  can  manage  his  land  as  he  pleafes,  is  certainly  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  one  of  tenantry,  where  everj'  one  is  alike 
obliged  to  purfue  the  fame  hufbondry.  But  it  muft  be  re- 
mcmbcrcd)  that  altliough  a  common  field  iyflem  of  huf- 
bandry  does  not  make  the  land  better^  it  keeps  it  from  growing 
WQrJc\  and  as  all  men  are  not  equally  good  judges  of  agricuU 

M  2  turc^ 
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lure,  there  have  been  inflancc,  without  any  J 
induftry  of  the  tenants>  but  merely  by  li 
bud  plan  of  hulbjndry,  where  ttic  prctluce  ofal 
mznor,  hits  abfoluKly  been  Icfs  huh  in  corn  I 
a  (livifton  of  common  fid  J  lands,  thnn  bi-furcf 
that  however  the  rent  tnlgVc  be  iinpruvt-il,  til 
bandry  was  not  lb.  Jn  ihurt,  the  rcmaricl 
bc^n  made,  that  "  fcvcralty  raa^cs  a  good  farl 
a  bad  one  worie." 

Thcfc  errors  have  procectlctl,  principally,! 
ftocktn^;  or  overplowing,  or  both,"  viz. 
their  "flicep  ftock,"  (the  baf:=  of  Wilif 
bandry)  under  an  idea  of  keeping;  it  betiJ 
already  pointed  out;  or  by  reducing  its  meaiB 
by  plowing  the  doivn,  and  incicafing  thi:  qff 
of  tillage,  an  error  that  has  alfo  bcL-n  ahcudyf 

It  cannot  bs  too  often  repeated,  how  i 
fiiecp-fold  is  to  Wiltfliirc  hufbjndi-y — In 
common  fields  in  this  (lillri.51,  it  fhoulJ,  tifl 
firft  objeft  of  comminioner<;,  lo  enable  c 
up  a  propci  fifep  Jlaciy  by  allotments  of  thol 
which  are  neceflary  to  fuppart  that  Jsch ;  i 
if  it  can  be  had;  but,  above  all,  a  proper  | 
Jbtip-dewn^  fufficient  to  fupport  the  arablJ 
highly  behoves  the  owners  of  thofe  farmsJ 
who  look  forward  ro  the  20°*^  t-f  their  hi 
thcmfelvcs_j  to  take  care  in  letting  fuch  farrl^ 
tturft  of  bujbandry^itax.  it  be  put  out  of  thel 
to  make  rfiem  Wfrft,     Every  farmer  who  i 
faeartily  agree  to  this;  every  one  that  is  ol 
to  be  obliged  to  agree  to  it. 

It  ii  not  here  meant,  th.it  no  downs  {ho  J 
to  be  broken  up — A  farm  may,  in  fomc  inCll 
much  down  land,  and  fome  part  of  it,  provided  ■ 
may  be  broken  up  to  advantage. — Rcjfons  f 
be  given,  that  one  fort  of  down  (the  fire 
pay  for  breaking>  while  another  (the  loofc  1 
be  ruined  by  it— Care  iliould  therefore  be  I 
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00  account  land  of  the  latter  defcriptxon  (hould  be  brokr 
at  all »  and  that  even  if  it  ibould  happen)  that  the  whole  oi 
the  down  land  be  of  the  former  defcription,  it  (bould  be  always 
remembered)  that  a  farm  of  ^  mere  arable  land  alone/*  is  - 
not  calculated  for  Wiltlhire  downs. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  thcfc  arguments  are  confuted  by  the 
plain  fa^  ^  that  even  the  fweetcft  and  beft  pafture  lands, 
on  the  downs  will  yield  a  gnattr  renty  provided  tenants 
are  allowed  to  break  them  up  \  and)  therefore)  that  fuch- 
breaking  up  muft  be  an  improvement  to  an  eftate.'*  Long 
experience  has  (hewn)  that  though  this  fad  cannot  be  dc« 
iiied,  yet  the  inference  deduced  from  it  is  exceedingly  fallai-^ 

cious. 

The  arable  land  of  a  Wiltihire  down  &rm,  is  maintained 
ly  the  dung  of  the  (hccp  fed  on  the  (beep  down.— Deprive 
this  furm  of  its  down)  and  how  is  the  arable  land  to  be 
maintained?  It  may  be  anfwered,  ^  by  raifing  artificial 
graflcs  on  the  down  land  that  is  broken  up.'*  But  wiU 
fuch  a  land  always  bear  artificial  grafles  ?  Undoubtedly  it 
will)  for  a  itmey  bear  ^  good  crops}"  but  downs  of  that 
dcfcription  will  foon  ceafe  to  bear  any  at  alL  What  is  then 
to  become  of  the  arable  land  i  Every  unbiafied  fiumer  who^ 
has  known  this  diftri^)  and  obfervcd  its  huftiandry  for  the 
laft  30  yearS)  can  anfwer  this  queftion. 

And  in  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obfcrvC). 
that  diis  error,  to  which  the  improper  breaking)  and  the 
confequcnt  impoverifhment  of  much  of  the  down  landS) 
have  been  owing)  has  been  a  'cuftom  of  computing  the 
value  of  them)  in  their  prefent  ftatC)  too  low^  and  the  arable 
land,  which  isfupported  by  them^  tco  high. 

For  examplC)  fuppofe  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land^. 
and  200  acres  of  down)  and  the  rent  2  50  /.  per  annum ; 
viz.  7  J.  td.  for  each  acre.  It  is  very  common)  in  fpeak« 
ing  of  fuch  a  fanii)  to  fay  the  arable  is  let  at  i2s.  and  die 
down  at  3/.  per  acre  5  and  ft  ill  more  common  to  fay,  the 
arable  is  let  at  15;.  and  the  down  given  into  the  bargain  ; 
when  poiBbly  the  truth  is,  that  the  down  is  of  more  iatrinfic 

value- 
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value  than  many  parts  of  the  arable  land,  anJ 
poor  bccaufe  all  its  produce  is  carried  off,  ani 
manure  made  to  it. 

An  offer  of  advancmg  tlic  rent  of  the  del 
lings  per  acre,  is  cauglu  ac  by  the  landlord  al 
mcnt,  witliout  confidcrjnj,  th.it  hU  arable  LiF 
privcd  of  the  down,  will  gradudly  get  wurfJ 
farm  wili>  in  a  few  years,  be  worth  much  iJ 
in  its  former  ftatc  *. 


EFFECTS  ef  LVCLOSUJiES  en  POPE 


1  HE  population  of  the  manufucluniig  part  | 
has  incrcafed  rapidly  duiiJi,^  this  century,  whf 
villages  at  a  diftance  from  manufadurcs  I 
dccrcafwi ;  but  the  iiiclofures  of  open  lands  f 
have  been  too  few,  and,  in  gcjicral,  too  r 
any  fenGble  effects  on  iK  populnticn.  Oth 
contributed  to  thefe  cfictfls  ;  but  the  effect  i 
clofures,  and  thcconfcquent  improvement  in  I 
will  follow  tliem,  will  hcicaftcr  have  on  th(| 
this  diftrii5t,  is  very  obvious. 

South  Wiltfiiirc  is  the  granary,  not  onl  J 
fafturing  towns  within  the  county,  but  alfol 

'  There  iiuic  nrikin;  lonince,  that  Acwi  the  r:it  v^ 
iuj<r«fti  lightt  in  tbepariOiof  Mankcon' Devi  rill.  A  lir^ 
ciUed  Kted.'jr,  hiibce.i  for  lirw:  imnicmaiiil   kept  and   1 
Aec[--fte!|hb     It  hat  no  anbic  land  anncied,  and  r^.rf/'il 
tf  If,  the  Ihctp  (hat  feed  it  being  Tildcd  on  it. 

The  cnuiiiijr  that  furroundi  it  ii  like  WIltfhiK  downs 
half  (table  and  balf  dowa ;"  and  ihc  Qi«p  ftl  oi 
the  roTOKt  t  but  io  litdc  ii  the  improvcDient,  by  IitepiiJ 
Und  irabtc,  that  ncry  icte  ef  ihe  (hccp-llciehc  U  Ictt  for  i| 
idJ^Bi»l  *"*  of  arable  bnd^  with  an  *;r«  of  dowa  ai 
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^ft  part  of  SomerfetfliirC)  and  fends'  very  confiderabk 
tiuancities  of  wheat  and  barley  to  the  cities  of  Bath  and 

Briftol. 
Every  inclofure  muft  have  improvement  for  its  objcd ; 

that  improvement  muft  be  derived  from  an  increafed  pro- 

(iuce ;  and  diat  produce^  being  chiefly  human  food,  muft 

be  capable   of  fupporting  a  greater  population— some* 

*WH£R£* 

But  the  e(Fe£i  of  thofe  inclofures,  as  to  individual  parifhes 
vlll  be  different  I  in  /bme  it  will  increafe  population,  in 
others  it  will  dlminijh  ity  according  as  the  nature  of  the 
foili  when  applied^  in  confequcnce  of  an  inclofure,  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  Nature  defigned  i^  requires  more  or  Ufi 
manual  labour  for  itsisultivation. 

The  common  argument,  on  the  influence  that  indofures 
have  upon  population  in  a  corn  country,  is  this ;  viz. 

^^'  Arable  land  requires  more  manual  labour  than  pafture. 
^  Thofc  inclofurcs,  therefore,  which  tend  to  increafe  die 
^  quantity  of  arable  land,  or  the  quantity  of  produce  on  the 
^'^Jame  ^i/tf^f/i/y  of  arable  land,  muft  certainly  increafe  the 
^population  on  the  fpot^  bcfides  fumifhing  the  market  with 
<<  an  increafed  quantity  of  food  for  an  increafed  population 
«  clfewhere." 

This  argument,  though  very  plaufible,  and  taken  in  die 
abdradi  perfeiflly  true,  will  not  apply  to  South  Wiltfhirc  in 
general)  and  particularly  to  the  villages  on  the  downs. 
The  abolition  of  common  fields,  will  naturally  be  followed 
by  a  gradual  abolition  of  life-hold  tenures,  and  the  latter 
will  be  as  naturally  followed  by  a  confolidation  of  fmall 
forms.  This  altcrauon  will,  undoubtedly,  dccreafe  the 
number  oi  farnurs ;  and  as  the  large  farmers  will  be  able 
to  cultivate  the  fame  land,  v/idi  proportlonably  lefs  horfes 
and  fervants  than  (mall  farmers  can  do,  it  will  alfo  dccreafe 
the  number  of  labourers:  and  yet,  notwlchdanding  this 
reduction,  die  great  farmers  w*ill  be  enabled  to  fend  a 
greater  quantity  of  proviftons  to  the  m^irket^  and,  of  courfe^ 
to  feed  an  increafed  population  elfewhere. 
it  may  be  iaid,  m  anfwer,  that  no  hands  will  be  thrown  out 
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^of  employ  but  fuch  as  are  unneceflary ;  and  that  Tuch  as  are 
vjelejily  employed  in  agriculture,  are  of  no  real  (ervice  to 
the  community,  and  would  be  much  better  employed  in 
manufa£lurcs. 

How  far  this  Jhifttng  of  population  from  villages  to  towns, 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  my  province  to  deter- 
mine* 

It  docs  not  follow,  that  if  no  inclofurcs  were  madc)  no 
confolidation  of  farms  would  take  place.  The  contrary  is 
the  fa£l ;  confolidations  of  fmall  eftates,  whether  held  by 
lives,  or  rented  at  rack  rent,  are  every  day  taking  place  ia 
the  parifhes  where  common  fields  ftill  remain,  and  for  a 
very  obvious  reafon ;  becaufe,  on  the  fyftem  of  Wiltfhirc 
down  forming,  the  iaving  of  expence  in  managing  two  or 
three  (mall  eftates  together,  enables  a  farmer  who  is  already 
in  poflcflion  of  a  fmall  efiate^  to  give  more  rent  for  amthtt^ 
than  any  former,  who  means  to  occupy  it  feparately^  caq 
aiFord  to  do» 

jin  inclcfure  only  tends  to  hqften  an  efFeiSl,  that  a  number 
of  caufes  would  in  time  bring  on  without  it  \  viz.  to  bring 
farms  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  greatefl  proportionable  produce 
may  be  obtained  from  them,  at  the  leaft  proportionable  ex« 
pence. 


PRICE   of  LABOUR. 

1  HE  price  of  labour  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  of  Wilts,  and  is  chiefly  afFcfted  by  proximity  lo^ 
or  diftance  from, the  manufa£hiring  tovtns. 

In  a  great  part  of  the  South  Wiltfhire  diftria,  where  the 
inhabitants  arc  veiy  little  under  the  influence  of  manufac- 
turing prices,  the  prices  of  labourers  in  hufbandry  air  nearly 
uniform;  but  thcfe  prices  have  been  gradually  on  the  ad- 
vance. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  common  winter  price  was  ten- 
pence  a  day,  from  thence  it  gradually  rofc  to  twelve-pence, 

X  which 
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K  fh*  /f*/.fii^^  »♦  .«  a^^ff^/y  ic  ,4  'li^MpUy  rhrw  iiuiii(i2^  per 
^i^oVf  /ffi4  rK**'  ^/f^fi^^ly  ^  dff  4<  iw«*  «ir/k«  ^  but  ^tf 

ff^(f  f^v  rM  ^^»i^/  ^  M^^ktr^iny  m^  (te  ka^  ^  chc  fur* 

^4f tvM/  ij^l^iv-/)  bfif  <!sw  Ivuute,  k  10  otrttidf  hoc  OKugfic 
ht (ff  H^ff^H  i<W"^iMU"AM  ^r  ilMikt  Imp;  ipaimqr  ioftchi  of 

witli  <h^4r  /r»m»li^4^  ;ir^  ,*6f  i$0Ui€at  »Jnitia  proper  cimet 
if  i4  f/»^r  6<V#rv  (t^<^rr/fil  u\\  thef  are  ^  tn/bjir  is  it^amumg  in 
^finnglU^  U  M  ^f(4t9  mn44  uf  pt  pimT  The  coittirsucnce 
ii,  fh4C  A«»fh«r  fh«  i^iiiilit/  e^ttae  ha^  oer  cSie  ncancft  c/ 
fho  i)iC^%%  Are  mii^'h  aceeiwir^  ceL*  fe  ie  oi  dv  anoEigeiiieflt 
of  (b«  C6m  hMfveil:,  in  tvhidi  cbe  Saudi  W&Am  £niiers 
(hi>)C|  ;tflJ  HOC  in  hay^mstksti^ 

In  the  C6fn  iUdrl^^  che  refiirac  LJmiifw  areikjdom 
iiunricroui  erw^j^  to  g^  in  the  harve^  ^  Ta&ers^  or 
«*  Uboureri^  b/  eomp^u^^''  from  the  more  populous  parts  of 
fhc  councy^  r>r  from  Someriedhtre,  or  ocher  nei^ibouring 
cotK.tici,  ukc  (he  wtic^  bj'  die  acre  to  reap.  The  price  is 
ftbout  fix  (hillings  per  acre,  ia  good  fieafixiSy  widi  an  al- 
lowance of  (mail  beer,  and  a  fuppcr  ooce,  twice,  or  ofteoery 
per  weeiu  Tlie  wive^  and  childnsi  of  die  refident  labour- 
ers alfo  atfiil  in  this  operation,  while  tiis  rciidcst  labourers 
are  fully  employed  in  (ecuring  die  com. 

The  Wildhirc  &rmcrs  are  very  generous  in  the  article  of 
^  Icazing/'  the  children  of  the  rdidcnc  labourers  being  fcU 
ilom  himlcrcJ  from  gleaning,  even  before  the  com  is  car* 
rlcd  off. 

^  In  many  parts  of  thU  diftiia,  dM  com  U  tknikcd  bf  dM  taAd,  aai  sot 
kj  ihc  day,  but  the  latts  U  the  aire  fcacrjl  csilwa. 

N  In 
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In  cii:tin^  riic  l;nt  corn,  few  **  talkers" 
the  rditleiu  l:ii>our=rs  being  gsiicrally  fuKciaii 
is  t'cldoin  higher  rhin  cigluccii-ptncc  por  acr|^ 
and  one  fliiUmg  for  pooking,  Uq.  ;  the  raking 
women  and  chiSiircn,  by  (he  (Jay. 

The  prices  of  womcns*  i;;bour  in  South  \\"i 
ci"ht-pciice  a  djy  during  hay-making  and  h  J 
pence  a  day  the  roft  of  the  yoar ;  and  ijeiicrJ 
iidJitioii  of  beer,  except  in  h.-irve{V»  when  | 
commonly  allowed, 

-  '["lie  hours  it  v/l.ich  labour  commences  a| 
lint  little  in  this  dilUict. 

In  winter,  the  labourers  work,  of  courfc,  frl 
dark ;  iii  fumnicr,  ul'ually  from  fix  to  fix, 
making  and  harveft»  when  tliey  arc  cxpcelcJ 
and  late.     But  the  hours  of  relt  vary  citnUdi 
parts,  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfdfl,  . 
dinner  i  in  o;hcrs,  an  hour  for  each  ;  aitJ  inl 
meal,    of  an  hour,    is  allowed,   (fro:n  dtiB 
during  Novcoibcr,  Dtccinibcr,  and  J;ini::iry.  F 

The  plovithmcn  nfually  gn  ovit  at  eij^iii 
four,  except  ill  hay-making  and  h  irvcfl,  an 
urgci.cy,  Tiic  dlltance  of  the  lands  of  a 
from  hoinct  prevents  the  cuftom  that  is  I 
counties,  of  making  two  journics  i  day,  audi 
tlicni. 

W'iitfiiire  Ubourers,  in  gi:ncral,  an;  Rn 
not  delici  Jilt  in  expfrinefs,  in  what  they  undB 
branches  (hurdle  and  hedge  making  for  i 
ous.  But  liicrc  is  a  remarkable  flowncfs  I 
only  of  the  fheplicrds,  whofc  lazincf:i  is  prJ 
particularly  ot't/jc  ph/ghrruti,  and  which  thcf 
hcrj'eiy  that  is  noticed  by  every  perfon  who! 
bourcTs  of  other  counties  particiilaily  Nurfl 
mon  lU'jt  of  a  ploughman  and  his  lioiles,  \ 
tioned  county,  is  often  tlirce  miles  and  : 
In  South  Wiltfliire,  frequently  little  more  J 
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If  the  quick  ftep  of  the  Norfolk  ploughman)  proceeds  from 
the  dryncfs  and  deanncfi  of  the  fiuids  of  that  county,  it  is 
poifible,  that  the  dirtinefs,  and,  in  particular,  the  ^  dingi* 
<(  ncfs"  of  the  Wiltihire'^  white  lands,  may  tend  to  flacken 
the  ftcp  of  the  Wiltfliire  ploughman.  But  on  whatever 
fort  of  foil  this  How  ftep  was  learnt,  it  is  ceruin  it  is  now 
practifcd  equally  on  alL 

Farmers  are  greater  fuficrers  than  they  imagine,  by  tliis 
habitual  indolence  of  tlieir  workmen  i  and  it  is  not  only  at 
plough,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of  employ,  that  this  indolence 
is  viiiblei  it  feems  inftindUve  in  the  whole  diftrid,  even  in 
the  children. 


PARING   and  BURNING. 

1  ARING  and  burning  land  is  not  in  general  ufc  in  this 
(li(lri£t  of  Wilt(hire,  in  preparing  old  arable  land  for  a  crop, 
but  is  frequently,  indeed  almoft  univcrially,  in  breaking  up 
new  down  lands  ;  and  as  the  ufe  of  this  pra<5lice  is  defended 
by  many,  as  not  only  the  cheapeft,  but  as  the  beft  way  of 
preparing  fuch  lands  for  the  plough,  and  by  others  totally 
condemned,  on  the  maxim  often  quoted  in  this  diftri<St,  that, 
"  hov/ever  good  this  hufbandry  may  be  for  fathers,  it  is  ruin 
"  to  fons  :**  it  is  an  objcft  of  very  great  confequencc,  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  where  the  truth  lies  between  thefc  two 
pofitivc  aflcrtions,  by  firft  enquiring  whether  this  mods  of 
hujbandry  is  in  itfe/fgoodi  and  next,  whether  it  is  proper  f$r 
the  purpofc  it  is  ufed  in  this  diftria. 

And,  perhaps,  no  one  objc£l  under  enquiry,  in  the  agri- 
culture of  South  Wiltfliire,  will  be  thought  of  fo  much  real 
confequencc  by  the  landholders  thereof. 

Paring  and  burning  land,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Wiltfhirc^ 
^  burnbeaking,''  though  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  mode 
of  hufbandry,  is,  perhaps,  coeval  with,  if  not  more  ancient 

Na  thaa 
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iliari  jiloughiiig.  When  lanJ  was  to  be  i 
ftiitc  ofwood  lant'.a';  great  part  of  this  iilandul 
ji.il!y  was,  snanual  lahaur  was  alone  applicabB 
'I'hc  wood  was  cut  oft',  tlic  principal  pB 
grubbed,  and  tiieii  the  rough  Jjrafs  anJ  moll 
fiirfacc  of  the  land,  was  clioppcd  up  with  r 
niittock,  and  burn:  to  alTics,  and  thus  tlic  I; 
for  fowing.  This  mattock  was  called  | 
opcraticu  was  thtTLkirc,  and  is  flill 
"  braking,  and  hirnin^J"  Perhaps  no  mctlJ 
tcr  f.iilcJ  III  the  orifjiiial  purpofe  of  clcaniJ 
bcred  Lmd,  in  which  it  was  almofl  inipoB 
oxen  to  work  a  plough,  tlian  ilii\opcr;<ti 
the  aflion  of  the  fire  nor  only  conliinied  thcl 
and  other  incumbrances,  but  corrc>SlcJ  the  I 
and  rcndercil  it  fit  for  the  pruduflion  ff  ccl 
lion  not  only  anfwering  the  piirpofc,  of  I 
Iflt^r  and  {hcaper  than  it  could  have  \m 
plough,  but  ferving  as  maiiiire  for  fcvcral  (T 
But,  uiif()riuii:itely,  this  cuftom,  like  ml 
ginally  giwJ,  has,  in  fonic  inttnnces,  remaj 
ginal  caufes  have  ccafed  to  exltl^and  ui  o 
der  circuni{lanccs  for  which  it  was  never  \M 
Paring  and  burning  may  be  calicd  a  pS 
which  is  only  proper  when  properly  applB 
improper  cafes,  may  do,  and  fomctimcs 
almoft  irrenu'cliablc. 

To  apply  this  remark   toWiUfhircdJ 
though   it  has  been    already  noticed,  tol 
(he  native  foil  of  the  downs  may  in  geiT 
fonie  exceptions,  be  reduced  to  two  diftin 
"  red  land"  and  '*  the  black  land,"  the  fol 
3  </<■(■/,  Jirangy  rohifivc^  four  land,  with  : 
flint,  and  a  foJid  bed  of  chalk  immtdiatM 
latter  a  leofi^  black  furf.itc^  of  the  nature  \ 
flint?,  or  rubbly  chiilk,  an  J  the  ch.ilk  r 
beneath.     The  former  of  ihcfe  foils  Itc 
tops  of  the  hillsj  and  great  part  of  It  y 
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(late  of  wood-Iaiid.  At  this  time  it  iS|  in  general,  incum« 
bercd  with  furze  and  ftunted  thorn  bu(hcs.  The  latter 
ufually  occupies  the  vallics  and  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and 
diou'^h  often  (hallow  in  foil,  is  ufually  the  fwecteft  feeding 
part  of  the  downs.  In  many  inftaiices,  it  is  incumbered 
with  a  Jhort^  blinking  biath  \  but  this  produfUon  of  heath, 
i^  much  oftencr  the  efFe£):  of  its  not  having  been  <*  hard 
«( enough  ftocked  with  flieep,"  than  of  any  particular 
poverty  in  the  land.  It  being  a  well  known  fa£^,  that 
many  downs  that  were  **  fwcet  and  good**  within  the 
memory  of  man,  are  now,  in  confequence  of  this  kind  of 
negledt,  entirely  covered  with  heath.  Great  quantities  of 
both  thefe  kinds  of  land,  have  been  broken  up  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  almoil  all  brought  into  cultivation  by 
t!ie  (amc  means,  viz.  ^  Bumbeaking,"  and  the  immediate 
cflFedls  have  been  nearly  the  iame,  viz.  that  of  producing 
fcveral  fucceflivc  crops,  without  any  other  kind  of  manure; 
but  the  duration  of  thefe  cfFofls  have  been  very  difiercnt. 
7'he  red  land,  with  proper  afur^managimint^  being  capa- 
ble of  being  kept  in  tillage,  and  thereby  confiderably  im- 
proved in  value;  and  the  black  having  been  reduced,  (after 
the  heat  of  the  fire  has  been  exhaufted)  by  two  or  three 
crops,  to  a  mere  bed  of  duft,  without  tenacity  or  cohefiony  and 
entirely  unfit  for  the  vegetation  of  com  or  grafs,  for  a 
long  forics  of  years ;  the  fire  having  apparently  the  fame 
cffedl  upon  it,  as  fpirituous  liquors  on  the  human  body; 
viz,— that  of  calling  falfc,  unnatural,  and  forced  exertions, 
which  the  frame  cannot  long  fupport,  and  eventually  ruining 
the  confiicution. 

It  feems  therefore  fair  to  fay,  under  thcfc  circumftances, 
thait  the  black  land  ought  by  no  means  to  be  burnbcaked  ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  equally  cafy  to  prove,  that  fuch 
land  ought  not  to  be  broken  up  at  adl.  Thefe  ideas,  re« 
fpc(fting  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  the  Wiltfhire  downs, 
have  been  digeftcd  from  a  long  acquaintance  with,  and 
obftrvation  of  them ;  and  if  they  arc  rightly  taken  upi  the 
following  general  rules  may  be  deduced  from  them. 
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>Jo  Jown  land  fliould  be  broken  upJ 
h«ir  corn  far  a  cantinuance^  after  tlic  Hi^ 
the  firft  burnbcakiiig  is  fubriJcd. 

No  down  land  will  bear  cora  for 
it  be  manured  with  Come  pfmnii^nt  altvr 
there  is  no  fuch  manure  to  bt  had  on  \Vi| 
-thali. 

The  red  land  will  in  gcmral  bear  c/;| 
land  feldoin  or  ntvtr  will. 

The  red  land  thertrfoi'c,  provided  its  I 
cth'fivey  and  fi>ut\  and  particularly  if  it  isl 
and  incumbered  with  llrong  bufhcs  ol 
general  be  broken  up;  and  provided  fuJ 
to  be  properly  chalked  at'ccrwards,  i 
done  by  bunibeaking  it  previous  to  the  til 
the  furface  be  pared  thin,  ii;d  as  litOt  f 
as  puOible.  Perhaps  it  is  not  oiilytlicl 
bell  way  of  bringing  it  into  tilLgc. 

The  bl.ick  land  ihouid  by  no  means  | 
always  too  light,  and  generally  ic 
tillage.  Chalk,  has  apparently  no  eiL^t  | 
has,  it  is  to  make  it  ligiiter.  This  kii 
as  has  been  already  oblcrved,  in  gcurrJ  til 
and  even  tiie  appcr.raiico  of  hciitli  upniiB 
cate  tlut  It  would  not  be  f'j,  if  it  was  prM 
cloic  fed. 

But  however  bunibeaking  may  be  />(■« 
for  hrc.iking  up  jiev/  land,   it   is   ;  n'.i 
confidcration,  how  far  tiie  fyftcm  of  bui 
troduccd,   and  which   fccn-.s  to  gniii  grJ 
fvjlciii^   uiXMi  old  arabh  land  on  \ViItiliJ 
reconcded  to  the  tules  of  good  hufbandryl 

This  fyftcm  fei;ms  to  have  a  tcndei 
long  cftabiiihed  huftandry  of  Wiltfliirc, 
and  to  introduce  a  fylleru,  which  howcvJ 
in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  not  a 
this  diHrift,  and  aiipcars  to  carry  with  I 
«wu  dellrudion. 
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the  ccncml  fault  of  the  foil,  of  a  great  part  of  Wiltibirc 
down  lanJ,  iS  that  it  is  already  «  too  light,  and  too  ihin." 
The  flicep-fold  is  particularly  adapted  to  remedy  this  faulty 
by  adding  to  the  cohefion  of  the  land.  If  this  fxfinn  is 
fight  on  fuch  land^  a  continuance  of  btirnbcuking  mujl  bi 

Li  my  opinion,  this  fyflem  originates  in  ^  that  pride  or 
tt  vanity  of  (hcep  ftock,*'  which  has  been  fo  often  men- 
tioncd,  and  which  lus  already  been  fatal  to  a  neighbouring 
county  *^  Hants,"  and  is  doing  mifchicf  to  the  hills  of 
Glouccftcrlhirc. 

My  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  give  it 
for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
thofc  whofe  property  is  at  flake,  ^  the  land  owners  of  thi^. 
tt  part  of  the  county." 


FJRM  BUILDINGS. 

The  fituation  and  conftni<Slion  of  farm*houfes  and 
offices,  is  Icfs  variable  in  South  Wilts,  than  in  many  other 
diilriiflsi  and  being  in  general  crowded  together  in  the 
villages,  fur  the  ccnvcniency  of  water,  they  arc  frequently 
ir.convcnicntly  fituatcd  for  the  occupation  of  the  lands. 

While  the  fyflem  of  common  field  hulbandry  exideJ 
in  its  original  ftatc,  and  every  yard  land  had  its  farm- 
houfc,  it's  yard  for  cattle,  it's  barns,  and  it's  flablc,  and 
the  owner  rcfidcd  upon  it,  fuch  a  crowded  fituation  had 
it's  couvcnienccs,  as  well  as  it's  inconveniences. 

In  the  prefcnt  flate  of  that  fyflem,  wherever  the  fmall 
farms  arc  occupied  by  the  owners,  the  buildings  are 
ufually  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  but  whenever  three  or 
four,  or  more  of  fuch  eflates,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  are 
rented  by  one  farmer,  the  confequence  is,  that  all  the 
farm-houfcs  except  one,  are  let  to  labourers,  and  great 
part  of  the  out-buildings  are  fufFered  to  go  to  decay.    And 
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ill  this  ruinous  condition,  a  great  part  j 
this  diftrict,  which  aic  not  yet  put  iiitt 
arc  at  this  time. 

Whenever  a  general  dlviiion  of  the 
take  place,  and  the  occunation  ot  laiil 
into  ftwcr  hands,  which  (whL.-ther  righB 
one  day  or  other  be  the  cafe,  and  the  Cizm 
a  certain  dt.g'cc  have  found  their  ownl 
part  of  thofe  huildings  muft  n-.TeftiirilJ 
new  farm-houfes  and  buildings,  more  co| 
will  doubtk-fs  be  creeled. 

A  view  to  this  alteration,  prevents  i 
from  going  to  th».'  unnecclliiry  cxptiicc,B 
number  of  unnecciTary  buildings,  and  % 
their  '■emaining  in  their  prefent  ruinous  f 

The  houfes  and  buildings  of  fuch  (M 
long  in  fevcralty,  and  have  bten  but  lil 
ilzc,  iire  frequently  very  conveniently B 
nerally  in  rather  a  fupcrior  fiilc  of  conveT 
The  buildings  reckoned  iiccefLiry  for  I 
farm,  are,  at  kaft,  three  barns,  and  frcqui 
a**flavd  barn"  for  wheat,  built  on  ftcf 
out  rats  and  mice. 

Stabling    fuiHciciit  for   the   horfcsl 

farm. 
A  cow  filed  for  tiie  cattle  that  ai| 

yard  on  ftr.iw. 
A  granary,  pigdycs,  &c,  with   ; 
the  centre  of  the  buildings,  ajid  d 
if  pofTtble,  the  houfe  commandl 
prd.     And,  if  pofTiblc,  a  drinkil 
in  the  (Iraw-j-ard. 
Although   there  arc   few  parts   of  t 
faimers  are  greater  adepts  in  m:tking  cd 
ticularly  wheat  ricks,  than  tliofe  of  thi 
much  too  fond  of  putting  their  corn  F 
ricks }  from  whence  comes  the  compl 
of  Wiltlhire  corn,  that  it  has  not  « a 
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Oat  Inftead  of  being  dry  and  Hippcry^  it  is  moiff  2ndl 

rough. 
Their  barns  are  indeed  as  well  calculated  as  poffible  for 

this  purpofc),  brick  or  ftone  walls  being  cautioufly  avoided^. 

except  for  the  foundations,  and  timber  and  weather  board 

(applying  their  place9  and   the   covering  being   ufually 

dutch.' 

In  ^  catching  weather'^  great  barns  nuy  be  convenient,^ 
but  in  general  they  are  more  expenfive  ta  die  landlord,  than 
advantageous  to  the  tenant. 

The  almoxl  uniform  material  for  banv>ft>ors  in  this  diftri^ 
is,  two-inch  oak  plank,  laid  on  oak  flcepers ;.  and  to  prevent 
rats  and  mice  from  burrowing  under  them,  they  are  frequently 
laid  on  a  bed  of  flints  or  broken  cinders  ^  or,  what  is  ftiU 
better,  on  piers  of  brick,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  to 
permit  dogs  or  cats  to  pafs  under  Aenu 

Three  barns,  or  at  lead  three  direfhing  floors^  arc  reck* 
oned  indifpeuiable  to  every  £irm^  to  avoid  mixing  difFercn^ 
kinds  of  com. 

Stones  and  lime  being  in  general  (carce  in  South  Wilt« 
(hire,  the  great  part  of  the  fence  walls,  and  fometimes  the- 
walls  of  ftables  and  other  outbuildings  are  built  with  ^  mud>*^ 
viz.  the  chalky  k>am  of  the  country,  mixed  with  (hort  ftraw» 
The  expence  of  thefe  are  trifling,  ieldom  exceeding  fix  fhiU 
lings  ior  a  perch  long  and  flx  fbct  high.  They  are  ufually 
thatched  with  (Iraw. 

On  account  of  the  oblong  (hape  of  many  manors^  and  the 
confcqucnt  difbnce  of  part  of  the  lands  from  home,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  great  farms  to  have  **  field  barns/*  for  the 
better  occupation  of  their  diftanc  land,  efpecially  where 
downs  have  been  broken  up ;  and  it  is  a  weP -calculated  plan> 
not  only  to  fave  the  carriage  of  the  corn  from  fuch  diftant 
land  to  the  home  bam,  but  alfo  to  infure  iiich  land  a  return 
of  its  own  dung.  For  the  lafi  reafon,  it  is  common  and' 
neceflary  to  indoft  a  yard,  and  make  a  pond  near  Aich  barn,, 
for  the  conveniency  of  keeping  cattle  to  eat  the  barley  and 
oat  ^w  in  the  winter. 

O  ^bcat 
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Wheat  is  generally  carried  home  ;  fcldooi  I 
fcarn,  unkfs  there  is  aJfo  a  houfc  for  a  Iabour| 
proce£l  it. 

■    In  Ibine  iuftanccs,  where  common- fidilsB 
vidcd,  one  or  two  of  the  large  farmers  havf 
fiiuatioii  in  the  vilbgc^t  and   taken  their  atll 
dif>:iiit  land,  and  removed  the  buildings  to  i 
for  fmallcr  proprietors. 

And  this  mud  be  frequently  doncy  when 
divifion  of  the  common- fields  in  tliis  diftriit  I 

The  repairs  of  barns,  and  particularly  the  fm 
c:  floorsj  is  an  objctS  of  confequcnce  on  a  J^ 
farm;  a:id  it  is  ft-ldomfufficicntly attended  tol 
of  Jloors  is  owing  much  oficner  to  thtrir  bciil 
the  damp  cjrth,than  to  any  wear  or  injury  till 
a  tenant.  In  my  own  pra£ticc,  I  liavc  knoX 
floor,  tluC  lay  on  the  ground,  to  l>c  rotten  1 
and  have  feen  an  elm  one,  that  lay  pcrf;£lly  I 
being  laid  fifty  y^ars. 

Sheep-wcils  and  (hccp-ponds  arc  ohjei^  ol 
to  a  tenant,  though  of  expence  to  a  landlnl 
ponds  can  be  made,  they  arc  much  more  elig 
for  watering  fhccp.     It  is  trouble  to  dra 
Jhfphirds  like  trouble;  and  in  hot  weather^  i 
ficult  matter  for  a  farmer  to  prevent  his  (hcl 
too  much  water  at  one  time,  and  too  little 
ihcy  can  get  no  water  but  what  it  duwji  I 
wells. 

The  cuflom  of  making  flicep-ponds  wiim 
is  very  expcnfive ;  many  (hccp-ponds  on  thi 
coft  from  25  to  40/.  and  aiisr  all,  they  are  liasT 
fcy  every  frofty  winter  and  every  dry  funimcl 
Jifficult  to  be  repaired.  A  cheaper  and  morl 
•f  making  fliccp-pondf,  is  much  wanted  in  t 
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LEASES. 

Thb  ufual  terms  for  which  (eafos  are'gnuited  in  this  dii- 
tx\8i  are,  fometimcs  yH/^ir  year%  ohtntv  fourtieHi  now  tnd' 
then  twintj^Hii  but  of  butc  years,  ftc/z/cf/^  has  been  thought  • 
the  moft  eligible  temii  as  being  tmn  divtfibh  into  a  regular 
^  courfe  of  fowing  the  arable  land,  either  in  three  fields  or  in 
lour,  as  (hall  be  thought  moft  proper  for  the  land;  and, 
confidcrisg  the  dlfadvantages  under  which  a  Wiltfliire  dowii* 
farm  is  too  often  entered  upon,  the  term  of  a  Icafe  fhould 
never  be  lefs  dian  twelve  years.  He  muft  be  a  good  farmer 
indeed,  or  have  very  good  luck,  who  (on  a  farm  fairly 
rented)  can  do  more  than  fave  his  own  in  the  firft  four 
years. 

Repairs  of  the  buUdlngs  are  ufually  done  by  the  landlord, 
except  thatching  and  gla(s  windows,  which  arc  ufually  re- 
paired by  the  tenants.  • 

Repairs  of  the  fences  and  gates  arc  ufually  done  by  the^ 
tenantSi  after  being  firft  put  in  repair  by  the  landlord,  the 
landlord  fomctimes  allowing  rough  timber  for  gates;  but' 
neither  the  fences  nor  gates  are  as  yet  a  very  expendvc  arti*^ 
de  on  a  South  Wiltfhire  farm. 

The  tenant  is  bound  to  (ow  his  lands  in  the  courfe  limited 
by  the  leafe ;  to  keep  up  a  fuU  flock  of  (hcep,  and  fold  them 
Indue  courfe  of  huibandry  onfomt  part  of  the  premiflfes;  but 
in  the  lad  year,  on  fuch  part  as  the  landlord  fhall  dire<Sl ;  to 
4)cnd  all  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  on  the  prcmiflcs,  (long  wheat  ftraw 
fometimes  excepted) ;  to  fpread  all  the  dung  on  the  premifTcs, 
except  the  dung  of  the  laft  year's  crop,  and  (if  a  Lady-day 
bargain)  the  ftraw  of  the  oifgoing  crop,  which  are  to  be. 
left  at  tiie  difpofal  of  the  landlord. 

The  old  cuftom  of  South  Wilts,  was  almoft  invariably  a 
Lady-day's  entry.  Indeed  a  Michaelmas  one,  was  not  at  all 
a&pted  to  the  cuftoms  of  feeding  the  commonable  lands  of 
this  diftri^l.  Some  old  ^  fevcralty  farms"  bad  a  MichaeU 
mas  entry ;  but  thofc  inftanccs  are  fcw« 
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Unibe  entiy  of  South  Wiltlhire  girms^the  accommoaatioft 
•cf  the  ftock  was  originally  the  great  objcft.  Corn  fccmi 
only  to  have  been  a  fccondary  one. 

The  reafon  fccms  to  be  this.  The  bafis  of  all  agree- 
mcnts  for  renting  land,  is,  that  every  renter  (hall  have  a 
i9mpUu  year's  prcduce  for  a  yiar^i  nnt. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  was  flocked  in  com- 
mon, the  value  of  that  commonage  was  of  great  confo- 
quence.  The  yearns  commonage  was  only  complete,  when 
there  was  nothing  on  the  land  for  the  cattle  to  eat;  and 
(on  that  account  perhaps)  our  forefathers  fixed  on  Lady« 
•day  for  the  beginning  of  their  year,  not  only  in  their  agri« 
cultural,  but  their  civil  eftablifliment. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  ftile,  altered  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year,  (except  in  the  yearly 
aflcnmcnt  of  the  land-tax,  in  which  it  is  ftill  retained). 

The  abolition  of  commonage,  wherever  it  has  extended, 
has,  in  a  great  meafurc,  changed  the  commencement  of  the 
.agricultural  year. 

South  Wiltfbire,  as  one  of  thi  laji  diJlriSii  U  utain  ih 
€ommon  rights^  retains  the  old  cuftom' of  entry  at  Lady«day, 
wherever  thofe  rights  fiill  exift. 

The  general  cuftom  of  a  Wilt/hire  Lady-day*s  entry,  is, 
that  the  rent  begins  from  J^ady^-day^  at  which  time  the  tenant 
enters  on  all  the  green  ground^  and  brings  on  his  fheep  and 
cows,  and  lays  up- the  meadows  for  mowing;  but  the  off- 
going  tenant  fows  and  takes  all  the  crops  of  corn,  not  only 
the  wheat  that  was  fown  at  the  preceding  Michachnas,  but 
alfo  the  Lent  corn  that  is  fown  the  fpring  that  he  quits. 

The  new  .tenant,  who  is,  perhaps,  at  that  time  quitting 
another  farm  in  the  fame  tvay^  brings  on  his  horfes  and  oxen, 
.as  foon  as  he  has  doncfowing.i^//  own  ojfgoing  crop^  and 
begins  preparing  on  his  mw  farm  (or  wheat. 

The  ofFgoing' tenant  takes  his  horfes  and  oxen  away  at 
rtbefam^  tifne^  to  make  the  £ime  preparation  on  the  farm  he 
is  then  entering  4ipon. 

The  ufual  time  fixed  for  the  entry  of  the  new  tenant^ 

lo  carry  out  dung,  and. prepare  for  whea^  is,  in  fome  parti 

9  ^ 


«T  the  iittn&f  as  early  as  die  I4di  of  Maf }  in  ocberii  as 
late  as  the  a4th  of  Junot 
The  old  tenantkeepspart  of  thehouieaiid  ftaUot  to  nakt 

•out  bis  corn*  •  • 

The  new  tenant  has  ihe  odier  part  to  prepare  for  his  next 
cropS)  and  take  charge  of  his  own  cattlci  and  niake  his  hay4-« 
.and  in  this  intennixcd  way,  the  two  families  are  fituated  foi^ 
.upwards  of  a  year,  viz.  ufually  till  the  Midfummer  twelve-^ 
^month  after  the  new  tenant's  rent  commences. 

The  old  tenant  keeps  the  barns  till  that  time,  to  tbrefii 
.oat  his  corn;  the  new  tenant  not  wanting  them  (except  for 
(heep«ihearingt  which  is  allowed)  till.the  enfiiing  harveft. 
.  So  that  the  new  tenant  has  only  §Hi  jiar^s  produa  of  die 
arable  land,  for.the  firil  yior  and  halps  reni^  and  lays  out  of 
that  money  till  he  quits  the  fiirm,  wbtn  hi  alfi^  in  his  tarn^ 
takes  an  offgoing  crop. 

Since  the  introdu&ion  of  artificial  grades,  the  new  tenants 
^e  allowed  to  tow  grades  in  the  offgoing  tenant's  /^  irop 
of  Lent  corn. 

Hop  clover  and  ray  grafs,  about  two  huihels  to  an  acre, 
-is  the  ufual  feed  fown.  Broad  clover  is  generally  obj^ed 
.to  by  an  offgoing  tenant^  left  it  ihould  injure  die  barley 
crop. 

With  refpe^  to  the  .payment  of  taxes,  it  was  .ufual,  till 
vnthin  thefe  few  years,  for  landlords  to  pay,  not  only  the 
.land-tax,  but  aUpartcbial  taxes.;  but  of  late  years  the  poor's 
jates  have  increafed  to  very  much,  that  landlords  have 
thought  it  ncccflfary  to  (ubje£l  the  tenants  to  the  payment  of 
^/i*  parochial  taxes ;  not  altogether  with  a  view  to  prevent 
an  unneceflary  wafte  of  money,  in  the  temporary  relief  of 
the  poor,  but  to  prevent  new  burthens  being  brought  on  the 
Fnihcs,  by  the  hiring  of  yiarly  inftead  of  waklj  labourers,  ^ 
and  thereby  fettling  them  and  dieir  Jfuture  families  on  the 
pariih. 
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BENEFICIAL    PRACTICES. 

Th  e  only  prafticcs  in  the  huibandry  of  this  diftri£l,  that 
arc  likely  to  be  of  fcrvicc  elfewhcre,  are  thofc  which  will 
apply  to  fmilar  foils  and  fttuations  in  other  dijtriils  undn 
worfi  management  \  or»  in  other  words,  if  tliere  are  any 
practices,  which  are  the  means  of  enabling  tenants  to  raife  a 
greater  amount  of  valuable  produce  in  this  diflridi:,  than 
tenants  can  do  on  fimilar  foils  and  iituations  in  another 
diitridl,  under  a  different  management^  thofe  pradliccs  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  latter. 

It  is  a  fd£k^  that  the  hills  of  Wiltshire  are  rented  remark^ 
ably  bighy  when  compared  with  the  high  lands  of  Hampflilrey 
Dorfetihire,  and  Glouccfterfhire,  even  in  thofc  parts  of  the 
county  that  arc  not  immediately  afFcdcd  by  markets* 

Thofc  counties  were  09ice  under  the  fame  general  kind  of 
management  as  Wilts,  with  rcfpc<Sl  to  the  fheep-fold;  and 
even  in  many  parts  of  Hampfhire  and  Doi  fetlhirc,  there  are 
water  meadows  equally  good  with  thofc  of  Wiltfhlrc. 

It  remains  then  io  be  enquired,  what  are  the  cufloms  once 
pofTeiTcd  by  all  thcfe  counties,  but  which  Wiltshire  alone  has 
retained? 

•  * 

life  of  the  Jhfep-fold. — ^This  cuftom  appears,  to  be"  the 
"  ufc  of  the  fheep-fold;'*  and  that  not  merely  to  keep  the 
Jbcep  from  running  away  in  the  nighty  but  with  a  view  to 
manure  the  land. 

The  **  pride  of  deep  ftock,"  which  muft  inevitably  tend 
to  tJic  fubverfion  of  the  Chcep-fold,  infc(£led  thofe  counties 
Pfl.  It  is  already  gone  too  far  in  Wiitfhire  5  and  thofe  who 
have  attempted  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of  fafliion,  by  introducing 
the  South-Down  fhecp^  defcrvc.thc  thanks  of  the  land- 
owners of  the  county, 

Overplowing  and  underftocking,  in  high  expofcd  fitua- 
tions,  and  particularly  where  the  land  is  light  and  loofe, 
muft  always  produce  bad  cffbasi  and  thcfe  are  the  natural 

confequences 
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tonfequences  ^fkeepifig  flocks  of -flieep  Tor  liauif^'in  coq» 
tries  where  they  ought/to,  be  kept  enurely  for  tiji,         .  :  I 
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t^  p/ioanr  mtailw/s.^Xht  water.  meadoWs  of  Wilt- 
fhirci.  4nd.  the  xHeighbQtaririgxoumtcSy  are  la  bhinch  of  hiiP 
bandry  that  can  never  be  too  much  recommended.  '  *  ^'*:  .1 
.  In  (peaking  of  \Vatcr  ineadowsv  it  bas  bcien  often  objeded9 
that. they  are  locals  and  that  there  arc  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  tbcy  /neither '  can  Ar  tnaJi^  nor  are  tfaeyi 
nicejfarf  if  they  cQtMbi^madi.y.  '.'■ ;  :       '  ''.:'.     I 

There  are>.  undoubtedly,  many  part's  of  die  kingdom  int 
which  water  meadows  r^i7J7«/  he  made  i  but  nobody  will? 
deny,  but  that  there  arc .  thsHfands  of  fituatUm  .where  they . 
could  be  made,  in  which  they  have  mver  bun  tried.    And% 
as  for  their  ufc,  it  may  be  ftrongly  fufpeAed,  that  thofe  who 
deny  it  have  never  been  in,Wiitihirci/J /A/  month  of  April. 
Let  thofc  who  call  it  in  queftion,  point  out  a  fubftitutCi  on 
which  a  farmer  can,  with  equal  certainty^  depend  for  the 
iuftenance  of  his  flock  in  that  trying  mntb. 

Whatever  may  be  the  earlinefs  of  the  feafbn,  with  refpe^L 
Co  the  fpringing  of  either  ray  grafs  or  meadow  gra&,  water. 
meadows  will  be  a  month  bcfofe  either. 

And  notwithftandtng  the  great  advantages  that  have  becm, 
derived  from  the  introdu£lion  of  green  winter  crops,'  fuch 
as  tumiDSj  rape,  cabbages,  &c.  (advantages  to  this  kingdom 
a:mfi  beyond  ejllmate)  yet  this  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that,  whether  the  winter  be  hard  or  mild—whether 
thifpring  be  late  or  early — nature  will  always  have,  in  this 
dimate^  an  '*  interregnum**  between  ihe  end  of  one  year*s^ 
fod  and  the  beginning  of  another.*    The  fame  temperature  ' 
of  the  air  in  the  fpring,  which  brings  on  the  grafs,  will 
occifion  all  the  green  winter  crops  to  run  to  feed,  and  not 
only  to  lofe  their  own  nouriihing  quality,  but  to  exhauft: ' 
the  land  on  which  they  grow.  .  ••        '       -• 

A  moment's  rcflcftion  will  convince  every 'man,  'that* 
nature  muft  unavoidably  and  conftantlj^  leave  this  ebafm  in 
the  year's  food.'  IVinter^  though  driven  into  a  fmall  compafs, 
ojaUvfinter^  and  art  dhnt  can  eJtpmnge  it  from'the' kalindar.* 

Hot^ 
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Hot^botifiS  and  bot^ids  have,  in  a  great  mearure,  done  diF^ 
for  the  gardimr.  fVaUr  tmadowi^  which  are  «  hot^bedsfir 
«( grafs^**  will  as  cfFcftually  do  it  for  ^tfamur. 

How  neceflary,  therefore^  is  it,  to  imprers  the  value  of 
diis  branch  of  huibandcy  on  the  minds  of  all  the  land-owner»^ 
In  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  only  the  mofl  valuable^  but  the  moft  permanent 
of  all  improvements  in  hu(bandry.  It  not  only  improves  the 
land  on  which  it  is.  madiy  but  makes  all  the  adjoining  land 
better  by  its  produce ;.  and  it .  differs  in  one  very  material 
refpeO^  from  aU  other  improvements  that  a  landlord  can  make 
for  a  tenant,  (that  is  to  (ay)  that  time  will  even  make  it 
bettiry  and  that  thi  careUJfneJs  of  a  tenant  cannot  make  ii 
much  worp^ 


IMPR  O  FE  ME  NTS  fuggejled. 

JL  H£  apparent  errors  in  the  ftock  andhulbandry  of  South 

^Wiltihire,  have  been  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  the 

foregoing  obfervations,  that  it  is  unneccilary  to  repeat,  at 

length,  the  arguments  that  have  been  ufcd,.  to  prove,  that 

■ 

they  really  are  **  errors.^    A  brief  recital  of  them,  will  be 
Aifficient. 

Errors  in^ock.^^^The  errors  in  ftock  may  be  reduced  to 
one  general  caufe,  viz*  ^  the  pride  or  vanity  of  pofTciBog 
^  large,  handfome  animals/^ 

xft.  Error  injheepjhck.^-^hs  to  iheep  in  particular,  this 
pride  of  ftock,  however  commendable,  and  however  profitable 
it  may  be  in  countries  that  are  adapted  to  it,  does  not  fecm. 
at  all  fuitcd  to  the  bleak  hills  of  Wiltjhire. 

^  Warmtb  and  flidter,  are  as  neceflfary  to  produce  perfeA 
^  fymmetry  in  the  parts  of  an  animal^  as  to  unfold  the 
^  wicgs  of  a  btttterfiy^^r  expand  the  peuls  ef  a  carnation."^ 

Wbcxe 
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Where  thcfc  rcquifitcs  to  animal  pcrfccSlIon  cannot  be  had^ 
Jl  is  ufclcfs  to  attempt  breeding  for  beauty,    .  •  ^ 

But  it  may  be  aflccd^  whether  thofc  rcquifitcs  cannot  be 
had,  and  w:irm  flicltcrcd  fituatiohs  be  found  in  Wfltfbire  i 

Undoubtedly  tliey  may;  but  not  in' a  Jheep-foU on  IVtUJhin 
htlls;  and  particularly  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the 
fold  is  almoft  invaluable—"  the  fold  of  ewes  and  lambs  for 
«  a  barley  crop." 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  fo  long  as  South 
Wiltfliire  remains  a  corn  country,  the  Jheep-fold  muft  be 
isit  Jlmt^anch^r  of  its  hufbandry ;  and  until  a  new  method 
can  be  found  to  manure  its  hill  land,  equally  efficacious  with 
the  ihecp-fold,  breeding  (beep,  as  a  fciencc,  foUly  for  the 
leant  J  ofthejhapc^  can  never  be  introduced  with  fucccfs  int» 
thisdi{fri£L 

Error  in  horfis.— 'The  pride  or  vanity  of  flock,  has  been 
almoft  as  hurtful  to  the  farmers  of  this  di(lri&,  in  the  article 
of  horfcs,  as  in  flieep. 

In  both  inftanccs,  the  attention  has  been  much,  more  di* 
rc£^ed  to  get  large^  rather  than  ufful^  aninials.  Large 
heavy-heeled  black  horfcs  have  long  been  the  fafhion,  and 
have  ulmoft  driven  the  fmart,  adlive,  and  really  ufeful  horfcs, 
out  of  the  diftriiS.  Even  the  breeders  of  the  north  fay,  they 
can  never  breed  cart  colts  big  enough  to  plcafc  Wiltfhirc 
farmers. 

There  arc,  undoubtcdlyj  fome  fituations  where  the  fteep- 
ncfs  of  the  hills,  and  others  where  the  hcavinefs  of  the  foil, 
require  more  than  ordinary  ftrength  j  but  furely  it  would 
be  better  to  add  to  the  nwnhcr  of  horfes  upon  particular 
occafions^  than  to  increafc  the  fize  of  the  whole^  cfpecially  as 
the  roads  to  the  market  towns  are  hi  general  fo  wcry  good. 

It  has  been  often  aiTcrtcd,  that  the  benefits  the  Wiltfhirc 
farmers  derive  from  their  excellent  markets,  are  mor.;  (ban 
paid  for,  by  the  expcncc  of  keeping  fine  horfes  to  carry  their 
com  to  them. 

Great  horfes  not  only  cofi  proportionably  more  at  firft 
than  fmall  ones,  but  require  much. more  and  better  food  ta 
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fcccp  up  their  fleih;  and  the  pride  of  a  I 
fuch  horfes,  is  gencraUy  followed  by  the  pi 
in-  keeping  them  as  fat  as  pofijblc.     And  a 
in  general  is  barley)  Is  taken  from  the  bar! 
cxpcnce  of  keeping  them  is  fcldom  cxaftlJ 

There  arc  many  inftanccs,  where  the  c| 
up  a  "fvnc  team  of  hoifcs,  amounis  to  neail 
farm  on  which   they  arc  iiep;;  and  thisi 
fcldom  counterbalanced,  by  any  profi: 
them  in  when  colts,  and  felling  them  a:  fii| 
to  go  in  ftage  waggons  or  Lo:iJon  drays, 
been  iJie  great  pretence  for  keeping  thil 
hundreds  of  colts  have  been  bought 
pitCij/ar  tbit  (hanct  of  piling  one  navj  aml^ 
or  fifty,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
they  tarn  their  Irea J  during  the  time  the  n 
and  the  advance  in  their  price  is  all  gaht. 

But  this  is  ccrtdnly  a  miitake.     A  A 
comes  to  perfci^ion  till  fix  years  old;  al 
grcfs  to  pcrfe^iion,  it  muft  he  nur^df 
mAfavend  in  its  VJiri-,  or  it  will  nevei 
and  beauty. 

This  nurfmg  and  tender  treatment  mufti 
of  the  farmer  j  and  the  favor  of  work,  at  I 
older  horfes :  fo  that  the  young  ones,  inftl 
bread  they  eat,  are  eating  that  which  the  «l 

If  the  farmers  in  this  diiTriift  were  able  if 
horfoSf  this  argument  would  have  lefs  weil 
price  at  which  cart  colts  have  been  bougB 
.  precludes  the  poiTibility  of  getting  much  b¥ 
ilcfides,  this  kind  of  horfc  is  naturally  r 
flow  in  its  ftcp,  for  t!ie  purpofes  of  Will 
perhaps,  indeed,  fbr  the  &rm  ufe  of  any  I 
foil^,  fo  much  ftrength  is  not  wanted. 
weight  of  the  animal  docs  injury  to  the  lal 

Large  heavy-heeled  horfes  are,  undoubtl 
heavy  drafts  on  public  roads;  but,  for  ; 
iiiullcr  and  more  adive  kind  of  horfes  v 
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quicker,  but  will  bear  their  work  mor$  hours  in  a  dayvUni 
will  keep  up  their  fiefii^  not  only  wd»  prpjKHtionfcbljf  left 
fixxl,  but  with  that  of  an  infedor  kind* 


^^     V 


Error  in  cow  ^^i.— The  cow  Jlock  of  this  diflrit^  is 
not  numerous  enough  to  be  a  fubjeft  --  of  much  animadircr«% 
fion,  with  rcfpeft  to  ///  kind* 

The  great  error  in  this  ftock,  is  the  finallnefs  of  the 
quantity  kept,  the  rage  for  fine  Jbiep  having  almoft  driven 
the  cow  ftock  out  of  the  diftri6l. 

bouth  Wiltfhire  farms  are  not  calculated  to  keep  manj 
CBWS^  but  the  greater  part  of  them  would  keep  mor^  than 
diey  do,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  much  down  land  i  .and  that» 
if  repeated  experience  may  be  relied  on»  withput  diminilhing 
the (hccp ftock.  <^j    •  .. 

Where  there  are  water  meadows^,  cows iare  indiipen&bly 
neceflary  to  cat  the  after*grafs;  and  in  winter  they  are  al** 
ways  fo,  to  eat  die  barley  ftrawi  and  make  dung.  There  is 
always  as  much  diftant  land  on  a  South  Wiitfliire  farm  as 
the  iheep-fold  can  manure.  The  home  arable  fliould  be 
manured  with  pot^dung*,  and  more  efpecially  when  in  pref 
paration  for  a  turnip  crop. 

If  cows  y/cre  formerly  thought  Co  ufciuly  as  to  be  reckoned 
indifpenfable  on  the  farms  of  this  diftrid,  they  muft  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  fo  nowj  when. their  produce  is  wortli, 
at  Icaft,  om^'tbird  more  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Few  reafons  need  be  adduced  to  prove,  tliat  the  beft  kind 
of  cow  for  this  diftric^,  is  that  which  will  bear  bard^keeping 
bcft;  and  particularly  that  kind,  which  will  beft  bear  win«- 
ccring  in  a  Jlraw^yard. 

The  cxpcnce  of  hay^  in  attempting  to  keep  up  the  ilcfii 
of  lar^ty  handfome  cows^  during  the  winter,  has  tended  very 
much  to  lefTcn  the  cow  ftock  of  this  diftri£):. 

. 

Summary  of  errors  in  Jlock.^^ln  fumming  up  the  errors 
in  the  ftock  of  this  diftri£^,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  fiiecp,  horfcs  and 
cows,  have  uniformly  been,  ly  enlarging  tbcftze  of  tbi  ani^ 
.  Pa  mal\ 
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ma/ 1  whereas,  the  only  animal,  In  which  a  nal  change  fir 
/i/ *$/?  has  been  made  in  this  diftri<Sl,  ^  the  plg^^  has  been 
improved  by  reducing  its  fi%e^  and  introducing  a  kind  tlut 
will  live  harder^  and  that  will  be  //  for  ufe  at  an  earlier 

age. 

And,  perhaps,  this  remark  will  npply  as  well  to  many  other 
counties,  as  to  Wiltfliirc. 

Frrors  In  the  hujhandry  of  the  £?//?/'/^.—- The  great  errors 
in  the  husbandry  of  this  diltri£t,  have  been  already  noticed 
to  be  the  fowing  more  land  with  corn^  and  particularly  with 
viibeat^  than  can  be  properly  manured  with  the  ftock  on  the 
farm;  and  the  not  making  proper  provifion  cither  by  hay, 
or  green  crops,  to  winter  all  the  fhecp  ftock  at  home. 

Thefe  two  errors  proceed  from  one  caufe,  viz.  an  anxiety 
in  farmers  to  *  have  a  certain  number  of  acres  oli  wheat 
every  year;*  and,  frequently,  widiout  confidcring  whether 
they  have  fufEcient  manure  or  not,  or  even  whether  the 
land  is  at  all  adapted  to  wheat. 

This  cuftom,  originating  in  neccflity  in  common-field 
husbandry,  is  too  often  retained  on  fcvcralty  farms.  The 
obfervation  and  good  fenfc  of  farmers  may,  in  time,  alter 
this  mode ;  but  the  temptation  of  immediate  proAt,  is  fre- 
quently too  firong  to  allow  farmers  to  look  forward  to 
future  confequences,  and  more  particularly  tho(e,  who  eidier 
Icnow  or  fear  tliat  they  fhall  foon  quit  their  fiurms ;  and  it 
is  very  natural  for  a  farmer,  who  enters  on  a  farm  cx- 
haufled  by  over-cropping,  to  leave  it  in  a  fimilar  ftate,  un- 
lefs  he  is  compelled,  by  his  agreement,  to  do  otherwlfe. 
Nothing  but  leafes  for  certain  terms  of  years,  and  an  obli* 
gation  to  purfue  a  certain  mode  of  hufbandry  during  the 
term,  cai>  prevent  this  pnuEUce.  If  a  farm  is  entered  on 
in  an  exhaufted  ftate,  the  tenant  (hould  have  an  allowance 
for  fuch  bad  entry,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  tlic  farm  in  a 
good  ftate  at  the  end  of  his  leale. 

It  is  impoiBble  to  lay  down  particular  rules  here,  for  the 
mode  of  husbandry  •  necefiary  to  be  purfued  on  a  South 
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Wiltlbtre  farm  during  die  term  of  a  ]eafe>  or  in  what  mail* , 
ner  a  &rm  ought  to  be  lefc  for  a  coming*on  tenant. 

They  depend  on  (cmIs  and  HtuationS)  but  they  oughts  by, 
sil  meanS)  to  be  pofitivcly  limited  and  fettled,,  previous  to  a 
tciunt's  entry.    Nothing  but  this  can  prevent  the  quarrels. 
which  are  continually  happening,  between  a  going-off  and 
a  coming-on  tenant,  in  this^diftriA. 

The  indlfpcnCiblc  ncccffity  of  an  obligation  on  a  tenant, 
to  purfue  a  regular  courfe  of  hufbandry  on  a  Wildhire*' 
down  farm,  is  a  rcafon  why  farms  (hould  never  be  lett 
without  IcaTcs  in  Uiis  di(lri£l.  In  many  counties,  leafes  are 
undcrftooJ  to  be  only  ncceflarj"  for  xhcficuritj  of  the  tenant^^ 
but  here  they  are  abfolutcly  neceilary  for  the  fccurity  of  tbi^ 
landhrd. 

The  term  of  years  to  be  granted  by  a  leafe,  fhould  be  ia 
colcuLucd  as  to  bring  all  the  land,  or  as  much  of  it  as  poffi* 
blc,  round  in  fucccIGon  a  certain  number  of  thnes  y  fo  that 
the  tenant  may  have  juft  as  many  contplete  years  produce^ 
as  he  pays  years  rent^  and  leave  the  farm  exa£Uy  In  thejlate 
he  intend  upon  it. 

The  term  fhould  be  therefore  fuch,  as  to  be  the  mod 
divifiblc  into  the  fcveral  periods  of  fowing  the  different 
kinds  of  land,  Moft  farmers  will  expeA  to  have  liberty, 
to  fow  fome  of  their  lowed  and  firongcft  lands  to  wheac 
every  three  years,  and  the  lighter  and  more  expofcd  parts 
Q\^ty  four  i  and  they  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  fow  thcic 
old  burnbeak  bnd  oftcncr  than  every  fix  ycais. . 

A  term  of  twelve  years  fcems,  therefore,  to  be  the  mod 
appropriate  to  the  general  hufbandry  of  South  Wilts. . 

Proi^cr  fize  of  a  South  Wiltfiiirc  farm.^^h%  the  only 
diftcrcnce  betwcch  good  hufbandry  and  bad,  is,  that  the 
former,  by  enabling  a  tenant  to  niifc  a  greater  comparative 
produce,  at  a  lefs  comparative  expcnce,  enables  bim  to  ac- 
quire more  profit  to  liinifclfi  and  to  give  a  greater  rent  to 
his  landlord,  than  he  could  do  by  purfuing  the  latter,  it  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  enquire,  on  what  fixed  farviy  as 
av//rt;  hy  vihat  mode  of  bujbandry^  a  former  in  this  didrift 
w;ll  be  beft  able  to  do  this ;  and  this  enquiry  is  particularly 

ncccflary 
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neccflaryat  tWs  time,  when  fo  great  a  partofi 
is  emerging  into  a  new  fyflcm,  by  the  cxtlnij 
tenures,  andtlie  abolition  of  commoii-fiilJ  h 

At  a  time  when  this  Jifrria  was,  in   gc| 
of  lifcholJ  tenure,  the  fize  of  farms  wu; 
objcit  of  the  choice  of  the  landlord,  but  ol 
while  the  lands  remained  in  a  ftate  of  comir 
cupicrs  were  in  an  equal  (late  of  advantrJ 
difadvantPgc).     But  in  thofc  manors,  wha 
that   the  lifchold  tenements  fliall  fall  intol 
ftrms  fliall  be  made  out  of  thtm,  it  bccoi|^ 
confidcration,  «  what  the  molt  proper 
Wiltfliire  farm  is  ;'*  fo  as  to  afccrtPin  the  I 
ing  down  unnecellary  buildings  and  to  dcti 
bcr  2nd  fituation  of  thofe  ncccil'ary  to  I 


Much  has  been  faid  and  written  about  tl 
farms.     Ti/  wipolUy   of  largt  farms    has  I 
qucntly,  and  very  ably,  difpiitcd,  and  pcrlJ 
if  their  biiug  tti  fmally  in  particular  couiiF 
been  as  clearly  demonftratcd,  were  it  nrit 
popular  argument ;    and  that   there  aro  i 
not  rather  have  their  judgment,  than  thu-ir 
in  queflion. 

But  after  all  tliat  has  bcci,  or  can  Ic^  fnl 
the  fize  of  farms  muit  always  depjiul  orf 
tions>  and  modes  of  hufbanury;  and  cvci 
h-Vily  to  which  ianns  of  a  certain  iV-c  ar; 
cdi  and  if  ihcy  arc  much  above  or  b^lcl 
be  managed  to  the  difadvantagc  of  thi:  occul 

Thofe  firms  are  of  the  moft  proper  i; 
the  moft  proportional  produce  at  ch=  ll 
cxpence.  This  ought  to  be  the  great  obj  J 
owner.  The  olijcft  of  every  tejiant, 
induflryi  if  that  induftry  will  not  allow  | 
had  butter  be  a  hibourer. 

In  diofe  modes  of  husbandry  where  ilts  I 
the  eyes,  of  the  farmer,  anJ  of  every  braiJ 
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can  be  fully  emplojredi  finall  fiurms  can  be  managed!  tx> 

advantage.  ^ 

In  dairy  farms  tbis  xs  peculiarly  the  cafe ;  and  it  is  fre» 
qucndy  fo  in  countries  where  the  land  is  partly  a{>plied  to 
breeding  cattle,  and  partly  to  raiflng  com,  efpecially  where 
Hire,  Tea  fand,  and  fimilar  manures^  are  to  be  fetched  front 
a  diftancc  on  horfcs  backs,  as  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  t  and 
where  the  ploughing  is  entirely,  or  cliicfly,  done  by  the 
oxen  bred  on  the  farm  ;  and  even  in  (bme  parts  of  South 
Wiltfliire,  where  fmall  farms  arc  fituate  on  iandy  foils,  they 
may  be  applied,  on  a  garden  fyftem,  to  railing  efculent  ve» 
getables  very  advantageoufly. 

In  thefe  cafes,  where  circumftanccs  enable  fmall  farmers 
to  do  almoft  the  whole  of  the  neccflary  work  of  their  farms 
With  their  own  famUiis^  they  can  bring  their  produce  to 
market  on  equal  terms  with  the  large  ones. 

But  on  Wiltihire  down  farms,  where  horfes  arc  neceflary  • 
to  plough  the  land,  and  (heep  to  manure  it,  the  little  farmer 
Aands  on  a  very  diladvantageous  comparifon  with  the  great 
one,  being  obliged  to  be  at  much  greater  proportional  ex* 
pence  in  horfcs  and  fcrvants. 

Every  Wilifhire  down  farm,  if  even  fo  fmall  as  40/. 
per  annum,  provided  it  is  to  be  manured  by  the  fheep-fold, 
requires  a  fhepherd>  a  carter,  and  a  plough*boy,  and  feldom 
lefs  than  three  horfes,  but  frequently  four  \  and  yet,  a  farm 
of  double  the  (ize  may  be  managed  frequently  with  one, 
or,  at  the  utmoft,  with  two  additional  horfcs,  and  with  one, 
or,  at  any  rate,  with  two  additional  bo}«.  For,  whether 
thcfc  fcrvants  and  horfes  have  or  have  not  full  employ,  their 
cxpcnce  will  be  nearly  the  fame ;  and  if  the  farmer  takes 
one  branch  of  the  adtive  labour  upon  himfclf,  the  other 
branches  are  fufFcring  for  want  of  his  fuperintending  eye; 
and  a  farm  of  this  kind  furniihes  very  little  employ  for 
his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  great  objc£l  of  confolidating  farms,  is  an  increafe  of 
rent  •/  bat  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  ma.\iai,  that 
fuch  increafe  cannot  be   obtained,  except   where  a  de* 
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crcife  of  ufcleCs  hands,  and,  particularly,  | 
can  be  made  i>y  fuch  cotifolidation. 

In  this  diflrict,  the  conf.lidJi.ion  of| 
tended  very  much  to  rcJucc  the  numbcrl 
it  is  chiefly  by  this  roduc^ion,  ihac  a  (M 
qucntly  worth  more  to  be  adJcd  to  a  farif 
fcparatcly.  Buf  tlicre  muft  be  a  peri' 
farms,  at  which  this  advanuge  muft  end ;  J 
a  farm  may  be  too  big  to  be  managed  pri 
blj.. 

The  fizc  of  a  WiitDiirj  farn\  fliould  1 
as  the  mailer's  eye,  and  one  J>i  incipal  fcl 
partniciit,  can  manage  properly;  and  I 
carter,  with  fuch  a  number  of  boys  as  i 
wanted,  and  one  head  (hepherd,  with  ; 
©f  urgency,  will  generally  be  fufticient. 

Perhaps,  the  loweft  fizc  of  a  Wiltfliirl 
can  be  managed  to  ad\'antagc,  is  a  good  I 
and  the  highcft  a  tune\\orit:  bufmcfs,  or  /I 
Beyond  tliis  extent,  two  men  arc  requircl 
fubordinatc  capacities;  a  jcaloufy  is  cxcia 
the  mafter's  eye  is  infufHcient  to  maif 
bailiff  is  neccfiarj'. 

This  bufincTs  becomes  then,  to  all  ii 
two  farms;  and  would  certainly  be  bccci 
the  occupation  of  two  furmers. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  iay,  that  all  I 
diftri(ft,  of  a  fmaller  dcfcription  than  a  [ 
ihould  be  confolidatcd — I'hac  would  be  c| 
impolicy. 


•  Ai  proofi  of  the  re-JuflioD  of  horfcs  by  eonfolll 
puilli  of  Monkcan  Dcvuill,  which  cbntimt  S  yird-l: 
(q/.  a  ycir  I4cb,  wu  occupied,  jo  yean  ago,  by  7H 
horTri.     It  ii  now  in  4  haudt,  and  mjoi-cd  with 
ing  ptiijii  of  BrixtoaDcverill,  which)   Jo  jreiri  1 
•mplaycd  4]  hurfci,  li  now  in   ]  handi,  and  tm 
[he  £m  of  cite  Lorft*  ii  *eiy  little  iacnalcd  Gncc  the  f  J 
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Wficre  there  %rc  buildings  proper  for  the  occupation  of 
ftrms  in  that  (Fate,  and  where  tenants  are  fettled  on  diem, 
and,  from  peculiar  drcumftanccs,  can  live  on  them,  and 
paj  a  rent  equal  to  their  value,  they  ought  to  be  allowed* 
to  remain,  ft  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  cafes,  where  new 
farms  are  to  be  made  at  the  owner's  option,  and  is  rather 
intindid  tr  p$!ni  §ut  the  proper  ixtrtnu  of  larginefsy  tbam 
the  ixirenu  of  fmallmfs ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  with  every  de« 
/crcncc  to  fituations  and  circumftances,  which  will  always 
furnifh  exceptions  to  all  general  ruks  in  agriculture. 

In  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  manufa^res,  it  ihould 
always  be  remembered,  how  lndi(penfable  a  fufficient  capU 
ial  to  manage  a  budnefs  properly,  is  to  the  fucceis  of  that 
bufineis ;  and  no  man  fliould  engage  in  a  concern,  to  which 
fail  ci^pital  is  not  fi>  far  equal,  that  he  may  not  i>e  obliged 
to  fell  his  commodities  in  a  finking  inarke^  or  be  pre- 
vented, by  want  of  moncfy,  from  buying,  whca  he  ieea  a 
proper-opportumty. 
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a.    NORTH-WEST    DISTRICT. 


SOIL. 

TH  E  foil  of  this  diftrliS^,  though  not  To  uniform  at 
South  Wilts,  may,  ncverthclefs,  be  reduced  to  a 
few  leading  features  i  and  thofe,  in  general,  may  be  better 
defined  by  a  defcription  of  the  fub-ftrata,  or  under-foils, 
than  by  any  peculiar  cbara£teri{lics  of  the  upper-ftratum, 
or  top-mould.  « ^   * 

The  under-foil  of  a  large  proportion  of  it,  (viz.)  in  a 
dirc£Uon  from  Circnfter  to  Bradford,  is  a  loofc>  irregular 
mafs  of  that  kind  of  flat  broken  ftoncs  called,,  in  Wiltfhire^ 
**  Corn  Grate ;"  of  which  the  greatcft  part  of  the  Cotf- 
wold  Hills  in  Glouccftcrfhire  is  compofcd,  and  which  runs, 
without  interruption,  through  the  North- Wefl  part  of 
Wiltfliire,  to  its  termination  at  Fromc,  in  Somcrfetlhire; 
the  ftoncs  being,  in  fomc  places,  thin  enough  for  flatcs  to 
cover  houfes ;  in  otherf^,  laying  in  large  flat  beds^  fit  for 
pavement,  and  in  fomc  afTuming  the  fhape  and  qualities 
of  freeftonc ;  but,  in  general,  lying  in  thofe  loofc,  flat 
broken  pieces,  fo  well  adapted  to  the  building  the  dry  fence 
walls  in  common  ufe  on  Glouccflerfhire  hills,  and  in  many 
parts  of  this  di(lri(5by  and  laying  ufually  in  horizontal  beds, 
mixed  with  earth. 

The  top-foil  of  this  rock,  or  rather^  mafs  of  floncs,  is 
chiefly  that  kind  of  rcddifh,  calcarious  loam,  mixed  with 
irregular,  flat  broken  flones,  ufually  called  <^  Stone  brafh." 

The  goodnefs  of  this  foil  varies  ycry  much,  accordinj  j 
to  its  comparative  depth  to  the  rock^  and  according  to  the 
abfcnce  or  prefencc  of  an  intervening  vein  of  colJ,  blue 
clay.  This  clay  is  of  a  m-irley  appearance,  but,  In  general,  • 
DOC  fufliciently  calcurious  to  be  valuable  as  manure,  and  itn  ; 

pretence 
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prcfence  is  obvipus  to  every  travclleri  by  ii$  natural  an4 
fi)oncaiieous  proJudion  of  oak  trees ;  wlule  tts  total  Mcnce^ 
oTi  at  Ieaft»  its  laying  very  d?cp|  is  as  flrongly  denoted 
by  the  Q)ontancous  aiid  plentiful  proJuAion  of  beautiful 

elms. 
The  north-weft  vrrge  of  the  county,  viz.  from  near 

Circnccflcr,  by  Malmfbury,  and  on  tl&c  weft  (ide  of  t!ie 

road  from  London  to  Baib,  may  be  truly  called  thc.Cotf- 

wolJpartof  Wiltfliirc. 

Its  external  appearance,  and  internal  component  parts, 
are  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Cotfwold  hills  of  Glouceftcr- 
(hire;  except  where  the  vein  of  clay  lies  fo  near  the  fur- 
face,  as  to  make  It  colder. 

This  part  is,  on  account  of  die  diinnefs  and  loofenefs 
of  its.foil,  ufuaU}\  and,  in  many  inftances,  neccjfarily^  kept 
in  an  arable  ftate;  while  the  adjoining  land,  viz.  about 
Chippenham,  and  from  thence  fouth^a'ord,  through  Mdk* 
(ham  and  Trowbridge,  which  happens  to  have  a  greater 
depth  of  foil,  and  has  a  pure  warm  rock,  without  die  in- 
tervening vein  of  cold  clay,  is  capable  of  grazing  the 
largcft  oxen,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  parts 
of  the  countVt  unlefs,  poffibly,  the  vein  of  gravel  next 
clcfcribcd,  may  be  excepted* 

There  is  a  vein  of  gravel,  of  a  moft  excellent  (mail  pebbly, 
ihelly  kind,  and,  in  general,  covered  with  a  good  depth  of 
rich  loam,  which  runs  in  a  broken  line  from  Melkfham, 
through  Chippenham  to  Cricklade ;  but  its  greateft  body 
extends  from  Ty thcrton,  through  Cliriftian  .  Malford  and 
Dantzcy  to  Somerford,  and  perhaps  the  richeft  part  of  it 
is  at  or  near  Dantzcy. 

It  is  a  moft  excellent  underfoil,  worming  and  drying  the 
top  mould,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  its  quantity 
in  this  diftri<Sl  is  fo  fmulL  It  is  ufcd.for  roads  and  walks, 
and  when  waflicd  or  fcrecned,  for  .drains  in  the  cold,  clay 
lands  which  border  upon  it.  . 

There  are  two  principal  veins  of  fand  in  this  dlftrivSh 
They  are  in  general  red,  and  of  a  fliarp,  loofe,  gravelly 
texture,  and,  of  courfe,  not  fo  fertile  as  the  tough,  clofe 

Q^  a  fand:> 
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fends  of  South  Wiltfhlrc.     One  of  tberel 
burn,  by  Scagryt  Draycott,  and  Sutton  BeB 
Burrcll  near  Chippenham.     And   anothti 
oppafite  corrcfpondin^  hill  at  Charlcot,  al 
Brcmhill  to  Bromham. 

from  tliis  laft  vein,  there  arc  two  del 
Ro'ivd  and  Sccnd  to  thi:  fouth,  and  probaT 
mafles  appearing  at  diircrciit  placLS: 
viz.  b'etween  Charlcot  s-ud  Swindon,  ^e  i| 
vein. 

All  thele  detached  m^fTcs  have  a  mixtiiil 
ibils>  and  arc  generally  more  fcrtili:  thai 
veins.  Under  the  fand  land  at  SwIndonI 
rock  of  Hone  of  a  moll  excellent  (]ualityj 
in  its  different  beds,  for  the  purpoTe  of  i 
paving,  and  covering  them. 

The  gruatcft  part  of  the  rcfidue  of  thI 
trici:,  and  particularly  from  Hlghwoith,  ba 
to  Clack,  lies  on  a  hiird,  clofc  rock,  of  af 
ruHic  kind  of  baflard  limcllone,  of  very  ffl 
the  roads.  The  foil  over  this  kind  of  lloil 
generally  cold,  owing  to  its  own  rctcntlJ 
the  frequent  intervention  of  a  vein  of  ciny.  I 

Brandon  Forcft,   (between  Crickladc 
is  an  exception  to  tlic  whole.     It  is  a  coldl 
very  furface ;  lb  bad^  as  to  be  called,  by  v 
**  Bradon  Land,"  and  was  never  fo  well 
in  its  original  ftatc  of  wood-land. 

£7ff80//.— The  climate  of  this  diflrital 
though,  in  general,  milder  than  that  of  tl 
the  fouth-eaft  diftriiS,  is  ncverthclcfs  cold,  f 
unfavourable  to  the  purpofcs  of  early  (M 
owing  probably  to  the  cold  retentive  natuf 
JfH  »f  grtutpart  tftbis  diJlriQ, 
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STATB  OF  PROPERTY  AND  FARMS, 

I T  has  been  already  obfcrvcdy  that  d\is  diftriA  was  ibr* 
ineriV}  and  at  no  very  remote  period,  pofleflcd  chiefly  by 
great  proprietors,  who  leafed  out  the  greateft  part  of  it 
in  fmall  cftates  for  lives  remwabU^  at  which  time  the 
country  in  general  was  in  an  open  common  field  ftatC|  and' 
moft  of  the  Icflccs  lived  on  their  own  holdings.  But 
that  fince  that  period,  many  divifions  of  property  h«id  taken, 
place,  and  freeholders  had  been  created  by  the  difmcmbcr* 
ment  of  manors,  and  gradual  extinAion  of  lifehold  tenures, 
particularly  in  thofe  parts  which  have  been  inclofcd  and 
bid  down  co  pafture.  That  many  manors,  neverthelefs, 
remain  in  their  original  common  field  fiatc,  and  are  ftill 
granted  out  on  the  fame  lifehold  tenures,  particularly  thofe 
iu  mortmain,  belonging  to  churches,  colleges,  fchools,  and 
othe;  pious  and  public  foundations;  but  that  upon  the 
whole,  property  is  much  more  divided  than  in  the  fouth- 
eail  diftridk  of  the  county.  And  although  the  prefcnt 
occupation  of  fome  parts  of  the  county,  is  in  fome  inftances 
in  a  few  hands,  parttcu!ar!y  fome  great  dairy  and  grazing. 
farms  in  the  north  part,  and  a  few  large  corn  farms  in  the 
north-weft  part,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  diflrid^  may  ftill  be 
Cad  to  be  much  fubdividtd  in  its  occupation,  particularly, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufacturing  towns*  , 


MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

I  H I  s  diftri£l  is  for  the  moft  part  inclofcd,  though  not 
entirely  fo,  tlierc  being  ftill  a  few  common  fields  remain* 
ing,  and  fome  commons,  but  no  very  extcnfive  tra^  of 

cither. 

'I'he  ftone*bra(h  land,,  on  the  norih-wcft  verge,  is  chiefly 

arable. 

9  Aigrcat 
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A  great  part  of  the  rcfidue  is  in  gralsl 
proportion  of  that  part  is  applied  to  the  I 
to  the  making  of  cbccfc.  But  althoughl 
of  this  diftrift,  is  now  in  a  ftate  of  iiicl 
it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  from  F 
of  antiquity. 

The  ftraitncfs  of  the  hedges,  the  unil 
clorurcs>snd  the  evident  traces  of  thcploul 
proofs,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  was  oriM 
common  field  srablo  {laic,  not  excepting 
bfft  meadow  land  on  the  fertile  banks  of  | 

The  difficulty  of  tilling  and  cropping 
and  heavy,  and  its  aptitude  to  run  qui! 
occaflomd,  fiom  time  to  time,  great  qui 
kid  down  to  paflure,  and  the  incrcafc  i 
land  when  fo  applied,  occ^fioncd  in  a  gn 
excellence  and  iiicrcafing  fame  of  the 
diftrii^  has  contributed  to  keep  it  in  tf 
to  incrcafc  its  quantity. 

Tlic  checfc  of  this  diftrift,  was  for  I 
London  markets  by  the  name  of  Glouel 
now  pcrfciflly  well  known  by  the  name  f 
«  fliirc  checfc," 

It  was  at  ftrft  doubtlcfs  an  imitatiotf 
humble  one,  of  that  made  in  the  vale  i 
is  now,  in  the  opinion  of  mM^y,  at  leafa 
perior»  to  that  of  the  favorite  diilri*^  i 
the  hundred  of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Marfliall,  viho  has  fo  fully  cxan] 
dcfcribcd,  the  prcfent  (late  of  the  dai 
leans  ftrongly  to  that  opinion. 

Although  this  diArid  varies  as  much,  I 
and  fituatton  as  almoft  any  two  couiT 
amazing  how  flrong  the  predilection  is! 
particularly  to  the  making  of  chcefe  in  i 
and  ftill  more  fo,  that  the  chcefe  producedT 
tioni  totally  dilEmilar,  ftiould  frcquciitll 
under  (kilful  management,  to  be  cquall] 
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proof,  that  although  foil  and  fituation  may,  in  (bme  mcafurc^ 
contribute  to  die  produdion  of  that  nccei&ry  articlc|  yet  art 
contributes  more,  on  perhaps,  in  other  words,  the  dairy* 
women  of  this  diftri^  who  happen  to  be  fituated  m  foils, 
and  fituations,  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  making  of 
chcefe,  have>  by  attention  and  obfervation,  found  out  the 
caufes  and  the  remedies  for  the  fiiults  peculiar  to  cheefe 
made  from  their  own  dairies ;  and  nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  excite  that  attention  and  obfervation,  than  the  ri« 
vallhip  necefTarily  produced  in  a  diftrid,  anxious,  at  firft,  to 
rival  dieir  neighbours  in  die  vale  of  Gloucefter,  and  then  to 
keep  up  the  fuperiority  in  goodnels,  and  of  courfc  in  price, 
which  North  Wiltshire  cheefe  had,  by  degrees,  acquired. 

But  although  the  dairy  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
great  in-roads  on  the  arable  lands  of  this  diitrid,  that  has 
Iikewife,  in  its  turn,  loft  ground,  and  particularly  on  die  moft 
fertile  lands,  by  the  rage  forgrazing. 

The  rich  and  the  lazy  find  diis  a  plea£mt  reiburce ;  and 
the  dairy,  though  much  more  profitable,  is  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it. 

Even  thofe  who  are  profefledly  dairy  farmers,  can  feldom 
refift  a  propenfity  of  applying  a  little  of  their  beft  land  to 
the  purpofc  of  grazing  their  own  dry  cows,  and  of  fatting 
a  few  (beep  in  winter,  or  taking  in  ftock  fheep^to  winter  for 
the  down  &nncrs* 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  afTcrted,  that  notwithftanding 
the  ftrong  natural  prcdilc^ftion  of  this  country  to  the  dairy^ 
and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dairy- women  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cheefe,  at  leaft  one-fourth  of  the  gra(s  land  in  this 
dlflri^^  is  applied  to  grazing. 

The  impropriety  of  this  innovation,  in  many  parts  of  this 
diPrid,  wilt  be  afterwards  noticed. 

The  dairy  farms  in.  North  Wiltfhirc  have,  in  fbme  cafes,. 

a  fmall  quantity  of  arable  land  annexed  to  them,  in  others 
not,  • 

The  propriety  of  this  appendage  wil}  alfo  be  afterwards 
cnt^uired  into, 

LIU'S: 
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LIVE    ST  OCX, 

A  s  the  dairy  cows  of  this  difirift  form  fo  ( 
its  depending  flock,  it  it  an  effirntial  objcil 
which  is  tbe  moft  proper  kind  of  cows,  foi| 
purpofc  for  which  they  ara  principally  kept  Ii 
viz.  the  making  of  cheefc 


Cow/lad It  docs  notappcar,  at  this  timcl 

original  kind  of  cow  kept  in  this  didrici ;  pri 
Glouccftcrfhirc  cow — a  fort  in^w  alinofl  cJ 
haps,  as  is  now  the  cafe  in  Somerfctfhirc,  a| 
kinds.    But  the  univcrfal  rage,  for  upwards  c 
part,  has  bcm  for  the  long-horned,  or,  as  t 
the   "  North-country"  cows ;  and  at   this 
nine-tenths  of  the  dairies  in  this  dillriil,  are  J 
kind.     The  rcafons  given  for  the  general  imrB 
Ibrt,  are  the  nearncfs  of  their  fituation  to  the  I 
breeders,  where  they  can  get  any  quantity  thi 
time,  cheaper  than  they  can  rear  them  in  a  f 
land  is  in  general  too  good,  and  rented  tol 
purpofe  i  and,  efpccially,  as  in  confcqucncc  c 
mand  for  the  Bath  and  London  markets, 
better  to  be  fold  for  veal,  than  to  be  kept  f 
perhaps,  the  real  reafon  is,  that  "  pride  of  I 
operacir.g  like  the  pride  of  lliecp  and  horfcs  i 
dire,  hat'  gradually  led  the  farmers  to  an  cmul 
and^^z*",  more  than  in  ujifulnefi  and  profit;  ail 
the  breeders  have  not  been  wanting  in  ufingT 
to  create  iind  promote. 

Two  odenfibic  rcafons  arc  trlvcn  by  tlic  I 
for  continuing  this  kind  of  fto.:k,  viz.  that  \ 
more  chccfe  from  each  cow;  and  that  : 
yield  more,  when  thiowa  off  to  be  ^tted,  I 
fort. 
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The  quantity  of  checfe  produced  from  each  cow  in  ihii 
diflriA,  is  certainly,  as  Mr.  Marfhall  juftly  obfcrves,  annas* 
Ingly  greater  than  is  common  in  any  other  chcefc-making 
ii&ri& ;  fometimcs  as  high  as  4  f  cwt.  or  near  5  cwt. 
per  cow ;  feldom  lower  than  3  cwt. ;  perhaps  3  I  cwt.  h 
a  good  average  in  a  good  chccfe-making  year,  on  every 
coiv  that  calves  in  proper  time.  But  the  fecond  reafon^ 
viz.  that  this  kind  of  cows  produce  more  than  any  other 
kind,  when  fold  for  fatting,  is  an  anfwer  to  the  firft,  for  this 
fimplc  caufc,  bccaufc  they  arc  bigger. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved,  as  the  oppofers  of  diis 
breed  fay  it  eaflly  can,  that  four  cows  of  a  fmall  fize,  wilt, 
>vith  the  fame  food,  produce  as  much,  or  more  cheefe,  than 
tliree  of  the  large  long-horned  kind,  it  will  be  eafy  to  prove, 
th2t  tiic  ftnallcr  kind  will  be  the  moft  eligible  ftock ;  firft, 
bccaufc  in  cafe  of  death  of  an  animal,  the  lofs  is  not  fo  fe« 
rious,  and,  principally,  becaufe  the  weight  of  a  large  animal 
is  an  efiential  injury  to  land  whofe  great  fault  is,  its  being 
already  too  cold  and  wet.  Befides,  it  is  allowed,  even  by 
the  advocates  for  this  kind  of  cow,  that  they  do  not  come  toi 
pcrfcAion,  until  they  arc,  at  leafl-,  two  years  older  than  cows 
of  a  fmallcr  kind ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  female,  the  oxen  arc  certainly  not 
only  the  uglief^,  but  the  worft  and  Icaft  faleable  of  all  kinds 
bred  in  this  kingdom. 

Thefe  are,  undoubtedly,  two  objections  againft  a  dairy- 
man breeding  his  own  ilock  out  of  the  long-horned  kind 
of  cows  *,  and  yet  no  intelligent  man  will  deny  the  ufe,  and 
indeed  the  neccHlty,  of  breeding  his  own  (lock,  where  it  can 
be  polTibly  cfTeClcd  i  as  no  cows  ever  fettle  fo  well  in  dairy, 
as  thofe  actually  bred  on  it. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  lately,  to  fupplant  the 
long-horncd  cows,  by  introducing  the  Devonfhire  kind  into  ^ 
thU  difln<5l.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  fpccies,  is 
very  warmly  contcftcd :  the  Devonfhire  cow,  undoubtedly, 
gets  ripe  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  long-horned  cow,  and, 
being  a  fmaller  animal,  is  le(s  liable  to  tread  and  poach  out 
the  \rct  lands ;  and  being  difpofcd  to  get  fat  at  an  early  age, 
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and  When  &t  of  a  greater  comparative  value  to  the  butcher 
than  almoft  any  other  kind,  is  much  better  calculated  than 
the  long-horned  cow,  for  thofc  who  bncd  for  the  purpofc  of 

Jittingi 

How  fdf  thtffe  properties,  particularly  that  remarkable  dif. 
p€)fition  of  getting  fat  at  an  early  age,  may  anfv.cr  the  gc- 
n:ral  purpofc  of  a  c'air)',  where  milk  alone  is  required,  ce- 
miiins  to  be  proved. 

It  is  poflible,th2t  each  if  the  two  kinds  of  cows  may  be 
moft  proper,  for  the  particular  purpofes  for  which  they  are 
kept.  But  the  fiipportcrs  of  the  Dcvonfliirc  cows  fay,  that 
they  are  ctjuklly  gojd  milkers  wiih  the  long-horned  fpecics ; 
and  yet,  that  they  are  fo  much  fmallcr,  rj)d  ejt  fo  much  Icfs 
ibod,  tlut  three  of  thcfe  may  be  kept  on  the  (ame  land,  as 
will  keep  too  long-horned  cows* 

If  this  can  be  proved,  the  quellion  is  dijcided  at  once. 

There  feems  to  be  an  increanng  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  I3cvonfhirc  kind,  and,  perhaps,  if  half  fo  much  care  and 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  the  Devonftiirc  cows, 
as  has  been  befiowed  on  the  long-horned  kind,  it  Is  probable 
that  the  former  might  have  been  ftiil  more  improved,  and 
tliat  the  comparifon  might  have  been  much  more  in  their 
&vour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  co'.nparative  merits,  of  the  two 
kii;ds  of  cows  f^r  the  dairy,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the 
Dwvonihlrc  kind  arc  the  moft  proper  for  fatting ;  and  as  to 
the  oxen  bred  from  the  two  kinds,  it  would  be  injuftice  to 
tl:c  Devonfliire  oxen,  even  to  make  a  comparifon  between 
Uiem. 

•'  '  •  • 

Suhh\ — Pigs  arc  looked  upon  to  be  a  ncceflliry  appen- 
dage to  every  dairyf.irm;  a  great  number  are  bred  with  the 
whey  and  oHid  of  the  dair)'^  and  many  fatted ;  barley-meal, 
4  o:lxcd  with  die  whcy>  is  the  genera}  fatting  food.^  peafe  arc 
not  fo  much  ufcd  as  formerly. . 

The  kind  of  pig>is  generally  a  mixture  of  the  long-cared 
white,  with  the  black  African,  or  negro  pig ;  which  croA 
1)^9  been  found  to  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

S:sci 
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Slock  fattid fir  faU.^^Thtte  art  great  number^  botli  cl' 
catth  and  (hccpy  fatted  in  this  diftri<£l.  The  cattle  confiib 
chiefl/  of  long-homed  cows,  turned  off.  from  the  dairies^ 
and  of  oxen  bought  from  different  countries9  particularly 
from  Devonfliire.  They  arc  ufually  bought-in  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  fo  as>  if  poi&ble^  to  be  finifhed  with  grais  \ 
but  the  largeft  and  lateft  are  talcen  into  the  ftalls^  and 
finilhcd  with  dry  meat,  chiefly  hay. 

Corn  is  but  little  in  ufc  for  fatting  cattle  iiA  this  diftri£l ; 
of  late,  potatoes  have  been  introduced  for  winter  .fatting^ 
drefTed  with  (learn,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  or  draw,  as  is  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  dcfcription  of  the  fouth-eaft  diftri^  aiid 
found  to  anfvver.  Bath  takes  qfF  many  of  tlic  fat  cattle  of 
this  diftri<^;  many  are  fold  at  SalKbury  market  for  die  con«^ 
fumptlon  of  Hants,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  but  die 
greatcfl:  part  go  to  Smithiield.  ' 

The  fheep  fatted  in  this  diftriiS^,  arc  ufually  bought- m  at 
the  Michaelmas  fairs;  the  prii^cipal  objeiE);  is,  to  £it  dicnn 
during  the  winter,  on  land  that  will  not  bear  the  treading  of 
heavy  cattle }  (bmeumes  ewes  with  Iamb  are  bought,  widi ' 
the  objc&  of  fattijig  both  ewe  and  Iamb  iil  tlic  fuccecding 
fummer.  .  ^       ■  ■.     ,  i 

Both  cattle  and  (hcep  are  not  ot^y  .fetted .  by  profcflfcd 
graziers,  but  frequently  by  the  cl^iryinen,  and  fohietimcs  t<i. 
the  injury  of  the  dairy,  particularly'  when  (hccp,  by  being 
kept  on  too  Lite  In  the  fpring,  injure  the  hay  crop,  or  pre* 
\\*nt  the  cows  from  being  uu'aed  early  to  grafs. 

5/;r^^,^-Many  fheep  are  bred  In  this  diflricl,  part  on  a 
folding  fyftcm,  and  part  purpofcly  for  fatting.  The  number 
of  fheep  folded  in  this  diflridi,  has  certainly  decrcafcd,  and, 
pcrhapSi  a  Aill  greater decrcafc  will  and  ought  to  take  place, 
en  land  which  can  be  better  appropriated  than  under  that 
fyftcm. 

Thcdccreafe  of  the  number  of  fliecp  bred  in  many  parts 
of  ihe  kingdom,  andthe  vaft  increafe  in  the  confumption  of 
mutton,  fccms  a  paradox  to  be  accounted  for  in  no  odier  wny^' 
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than  by  fuppofmg  the  animal  to  be  Irilled  at  aii  I 
and  this  certainly  is  the  foift.     Shtcp  were  /m 
tFiought  tetahU  tttl  four>  five,  or  even  fix  years  c 
time*  three-fourths  of  the  mutton  is  killed  at  twJ 
The  old  forts  of  fhccpdid  not  come  early  cnoinjl 
lion  to  do  this,  and  new  forts   vnrtu  nccellary  I 
the  foundation  of  that  fpirit  of  Hicep- breeding,  I 
been  carried  to  a  pitch,  particularly  in  Leiccflcr 111 
beyond  credibility:  and  this  fpirit  (tbotiL'h  fumctil 
applied,  and  particularly  in  the  fouth-cait  p-irc  < 
triil)  has  enabled  the  kingdom  to  find   a  f^ril 
tncreiding  demand  of  miittoji. 

It  has  been  fJd  alreudy,  in  tlic  diTcripLiKn  c 
call  diflri^t,  that  two  kinds  of  Aicep  arc  ncccfl 
two  diftinft  purpofes  of  folding  and  fatting,  v 
walk,  and  a  kind  to  ftand  ftill .  the  latter,  which  I 
adapted  to  come  early  to  perfection,  arc  particull 
for  this  country,  where,  tn  fomc  p:iri»,  the  landl 
to  a  convertible  fyftem  of  com  and  grafs ;   anfl 
there  is  a  proper  mixture  of  arable  and  pafcurc  ll 
this  prattice  of  breeding  fticcp,  purpofely  for  iM 
early  age,  fccms  to  gain  ground,  particularly  fni. 
ccfterfbire  fbecp,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  q 
pofci  have  been  introduced. 


jy  jfT  E  R.A-I  E/f  D  o  rf^s.l 

NoTWITiiSTANDiNC  the  fyftcm  of  watering  iJ 
carried  to  fo  great  an  cxwnt  and  pcrfcflion  in  Sl 
it  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in  North  Wiltl 
There  is  not,  certainly,  the  fame  occafion  for  \ 
dowg  in  one  diftridas  the  other;  but  it  does  r 
they  may  not  bg  u&ful,  though  not  equally  indifl 
both.  «•  1     /        ■ 


« 
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In  the  norih*weft»  or  arable  part  of  this  dil}rift)  wbeic 
^i^atcr  meadows  are  the  moft  dcfireablc)  the  Tprings  ase  in . 
eeneral  too  faiall,  and  the  land  too  abforbcnt,  to  be  made 
^h  ufi  of  in  that  way.    Where  they  can  be  ufcd,  tbcy '; 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  ncglefted.    But  there  are,  cer-. 
tainly,  fcveral  fituations  in  this  diflrc£i,  where  fome  good 
water  meadows  may  be  made,  though  not  in  very  great 
quantities. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Avout  and  on  fome  of  the  principal. 
branches  that  lead  to  the  ThameSi  water  meadows,  thoug|i. 
very  pradlicable,  are  not  much  in  fequeft ;  the  land  being*. 
fiippofed  to  be  ^  good  enough  already.*' 

But  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  eafy  to  prove,  that 
watering  thofe  rich  meadows  would  improve  their  quality^ 
It  certainly  would  be  of  fome  advantage  to  a  dairy  farmer,, 
to  make  the  winter  a  ihontli  (horter,  and  to  be  able  to.  turn. 
his  cows  into  a  fiujh  rfgrafs  ccrlj  in  Aprils  inftead  of  waitr* 
ing  tin  Mayi  efpecially  in  a  country  where,  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  for,  and  high  price  of  winter  veal,  a  great 
part  of  the  calves  are  fold  ofE  fat  by  the  beginning  of  April ;, 
and  if  at  that  period  the  cows  have  no  other  food  but  hay^ 
(unlefs  the  hay  is  very  good)  they  frequently  (brink  thcic 
millC)  and  never  fully  recover  it  during  the  whole  fummer* 
A  few  of  the  dairy  £irmcrs  have  feen  this  advantage  in  this 
light)  and  have  made  water  mcadowf,   particularly  near 
Somerford,  where,  though  the  cxpcncc  muft  have  been,  at 
leaAi  twelve  pounds  an  acre,  the  improvement  pays  exceed- 
ing good  intcrcfl  for  it     The  very  advantage  of  fuch  land, 
cot  only  requiring  no  manure  itfclfi  but  affording  manure 
for  other  land,  is  an  object  of  more  confcqucncc  than  is 
gcncrall/  imagined. 

GbjiSfions  agatnft  waUr  meadows  refuud.'^ln  a  coimtry 
like  North  Wiltfhirc,  where  grafs  land  is  plenty,  and  hay 
(of  courfe)  not  fo  great  an  objcft  as  it  is  in  South  Wilt^ 
ihirc,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  one  of  the  great 
objcds  of  a  water  meadow,  "  that  of  producing,  a  large  and 
almoft  certain  crop  of  hay**  is  lofli   bccaufe,  in  fuch  a. 

country. 
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country,  hay  of  a  much  better  quality  than  what  ufually 
grow  in  water  meadows,  is  always  to  be  got  at  a  rcafonable 
price.  I  anfwer  to  this,  that  the  coarfcncfs  ufually  attri- 
butcd  to  water  m^ad  hay,  is  in  general  not  fo  much  die 
fault  of  the  herbage,  as  the  covctoufncfs  of  the  owner, 
in  letting  it  ftand  to  increafe  the  quantity  till  it  is  too 

ripe. 

Water  mead  hay,  if  cut  young,  is  not  only  as  good  as 
that  of  dry  meadow,  but  cows  arc  viorc  fond  oi  it,  on  account 
of  it*s  peculiar  foftnefs,  than  of  the  hard  bcnty  hay,  tlut  is 
produced  on  upland  meadows,  and  it  will  produce  more 
milk;  though  I  will  allow  that,  on  that  very  account,  it  is 
not  fo  falcablc,  nor,  perhaps,  fo  proper ySr  horfci. 

But,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  water 
meadows,  in  many  counties,  and  particularly  thofc  on  dairy 
farms,  will  anfwer  a  better  end  to  be  fummcr-fcd  than  to  be 
mown  at  all. 

The  advantage  of  the  firft  flufli  of  grafs,  a  month  before 

the  upland  meadows  will  produce  it,  is  already  pointed  out, 

and  is  obvious  to  every  one.     When  this  is  cat  up,  the  land 

intended  for  fummer-feeding  will  be  ready  to  take  the 

'  ftock. 

The  water  may  then  be  thrown  over  the  water  meadows 
for  a  fortnight,  and  a  new  fupply  of  grafs  produced,  that  will 
again  ukc  the  cov/s,  by  the  time  they  have  cat  ofFthe  firft 
fhoot  of  the  fummcr-pafturcs  and  then  they  may  be  fed 
during  the  fimmer;  and  the  quantity  of  grafs  they  will  pro- 
duce, and  the  particular  milky  nature  of  that  grafs,  Is  incon<* 
ccivable  to  thofe  who  have  not  tried  it,  cfpecially  during  a  dry 
fummer. 

In  cafe  of  a  wet  fummer,  the  meadow  will  not  want 
«  watering  after  the  fccond  time,  and  indeed  the  drier  tliey  can 
be  Jccpt  the  better ;  but  if  the  fummer  is  dry,  the  water 
ihould  be  thrown  over  them  whenever  they  appear  to  want 
it,  and  the  cattle  taken  out,  until  the  ground  is  dry  and 
firm  again.  Two  days  watering,  and,  in  very  hot  weather, 
even  a  few  hours,  will  be  fuiHcient;  always  remembering 

9  to 
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to  ftop  tt|  before  die  water  b^ns 

land* 


TOs- plan  of  fiimmcr-fccding  water^meadowst  has  been 
adopted  by  a  few  fisurmers  in  this  diftri<S  with  fuccefs.  In 
South  VVntfhire  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  fyftcm^  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Hungcrford^  and  applied  to  breeding  Iambs> 
aiid  fatting  them  for  the  London  market^  in  a  way  that  i% 
wcllu'ortliyof  imiution,  in  thofe  counties  where  ihcjbi^ 
/lii/isnotindifpenfdbly  neceflSuy.  •      .» 


TILLAGE. 

Th  b  north-weft  part,  or  verge  of  the  county,  (which 
have  already  diftinguithed  by  the  name  of  the  Coltfwold  part 
of  Wilts,  from  its  flmilarity  to  the  foil  of  the  Cotfwold  hills 
in  Glouccfterihiire)  may  be  (aid  to  be  the  only  entire  traA 
of  land  in  this  diftri(ft,  which  is  kept  in  an  arable  ftate. 

I  have  already  ftated  the  foil  to  be  almoft  uniformly  a 
ilonc-braib,  but  it  is  very  difFcrently  managed  in  different 
pansof  it^i  and  but  in  a  few  inftances  on  the  beft  plan. 

It  has  been  often  fuid,  that  men  are  more  apt  to  be  led  by 
cuftom  and  imitation,  than  by  rcafon  and  obfervation» 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  this  part  of  North-Wiltftiirc. 
When  this  diilri6l  was  in  open  common  fields,  (and  which, 
it  appears  to  have  been  at  no  very  diftant  period)  the  fame 
fyftcm  of  (hecp- folding  was  purfued,  and  perhaps.  \f:\'^  prg- 
pcrly,  as  is  lllil  uf;:d  on  South-WIltihirc  downs.  And  die 
f^imc  fydbm  is  flill  purfued  at  this  time,  when  the  greatcft 
part  of  the  county  is  inclufcd,  and  where  they  have  neither 
down  land,  nor  water  ^neadow,  nor  very  little  pafture  land, 
and  frequently  upon  land  neither  proper^  nor  at  all  times  iafc 
for  (hecp  \  and  the  fame  kind  of  (heep,  which,  in  South- 
Wilts,  are  kept  to  walk  five  or  fix  miles  a  day>  are  here  kept 
(comparatively  fpeaking)  to  ftand  ftill. 

'About 
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About  Hullavington  and  Gritdcton,  where  the  huC 
bandry  feems  to  be  the  bcft  in  the  diftri^^,  the  general  ferlcs 
<:(f  crops  iS|  what  is  urually  called,  the  fix-fidd  {y&cai: 

X.  Wheat. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Turnips. 
4*  Barley. 

5.  Clovcr-mowM. 

6.  Clover-fed,  and  fummcr-fallowed  for  wheat. 

This  courfe    is  ccruinly  particularly  applicable  to  the 
fliccp-fold  fyftcm,  in  thofe  parts  of  this  diftridt  where  the 
land  is  naturally  too  light,  and  too  weak  to  bear  a  frequent 
repetition  of  wheat.'     But  it  certainly  merits  enquiry,  whe- 
ther the  fticcp-fold  fyftcm,  which  at  firft  originated  in  nccef- 
fity,  when  the  country  was  in  a  common-field  ftatc,  is  the 
btft  to  be  purfucd  at  this  time,  when  the  greatcft  part  of 
the  land  is  cnclofed;  and  cfpccially  on  thofc  parts  that  are 
cold  and  wet,  and  fubjcdl  to  land  fprings.     And  wl)ct!icr, 
iaftcad  of  improving,  it  does  not  tend  to  impoverifh,  a  coun- 
try, which  has  n'jitlier  down  nor  water  meadow,  by  keeping 
more  land  in  tillage  for  the  food  of  (hcep,  than  they  can  fup- 
port  by  their  dung ;  by  the  exclufion  of  cow  (lock,  to  make 
room  for  (hccp,  and  by  the  ncccflity  of  raifing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  oats  for  the  fupport  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
horfcs,  ncccflary  to  manage  land  under  this  fyftcm,  and 
which  crop  of  oats,  bcfidcs  the  expence  of  raifuig  it,  muft 
certainly,   when  immediately  following  wheat,   make  the 
land  foul  for  the  whole  round. 

7i/r«i)v.— As  to  green  crops,  it  has  been  already  flated, 
that  turnips  make  a  regular  part  of  this  fix-field  fyftcm.  But 
a  good  clean  crop  of  turnips,  cannot  well  be  ex[)e£led  oa 
land  which  has  ;ilrcady  fucccflively  borne  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  a  crop  of  oat5,  cfpecially  where  almoft  the  whole  dc- 
pcndance  for  dung  is  on  the  ihcep-fold.  If  the  turnip  crop 
h  li^ht,  as  is  frequently,  and  muft  ncccflarily  be  the  cafe,  on 

§  land 
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land  in  this  impoveriflicd  ftate,  the  dung  left,  by  fecdiii 
them  off  with  (heep,  is  alfo  light,  the  fucceeding  barley  crop 
is  h'ghti  and  the  clover  frequently  fails  entirely.  Thefe  are 
the  dcfc^)  even  of  the  bcft  fyftem  at  prefent,  in  this  diftrid. 

An  attempt  will  afterwards  be  madei  to  point  out  a  better 
mode  of  managing  this  land. 

Much  of  the  land,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  very  wet 
and  full  of  land  Springs,  and  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be 
drained;  and  many  parts  of  it  would  pay  much  better,  to  lay 
down  to  pafture. 

* 

Sain/oirt.^^Thc  Sainfoin  might  be  cultivated  to  great  ad- 
vantage, in  many  of  the  drycft  parts  of  this  diftriA,  the  foilr 
being  peculiarly  proper  for  it.  It  is  indeed  frequently  fown, 
but  often  in  foils  that  are  too  cold  and  too  wet  for  it,  where 
it  is  foon  overpowered  by  the  couch^grafs.  The  rage  for 
fowing  as  many,  acres  of  corn  as  jioffible,  without  regard 
being  had  to  the  probability  of  a  good  crop,  is.  a^reat  injury 
to  the  hu(bandry  of  this  part  of  the  diftri£l,  not  only  in  this 
article  but  in  many  others. 

In  the  vale  part  of  tho  diftri^):,  particularly  pn  the  gravel, 
and  fome  parts  of  the  fand  foils,  the  land  is  of  that  rich 
quality,  that  it  bears,  corn  every  year,  and  thaf  of  almofl 
every  kind,    ^  .  /       .  :   . 

But  m  the  deep,  cold  lands,  over  the  baftard  Jime*flone 
rock,  of  which  the  quantity,  though  difpcrfed,  is  very  large 
in  this  dtftri£t,  the  land  is  of  that  cold,  retentive  nature,  that 
it  is  almofl  impofliblc  to  fay  what  it  is  fit  for.  It  generally 
bears  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  It  is  entirely  improper  for 
barlcy>  and  fcldom  proper  for  beans.  Under  a  commoa-fidd 
fyftem,  it  is  ufually  of  very  little  value,  and  where  it  has.  been 
indofed,  it  has  not  improved  equal  to  the  cxpedbtlons  of 
thcowncrsj  and  it  does  not  run  kindly  to  grafs :  perhaps,  the 
4attcr  dcfcft  may  be  owing  to  iu  npt  having  been  fufficicntly 
4lraincd.  ■ 

■  ■ 

A  real,  permanent  improvement,  on  this  kind  of  Jand,  is 

An  objca  well  worJth  the  attenjipn  of  thofc,  tp  whom  it 
Mongs. 

S  This 
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This  kind  of  land  has  uruall^  a  year's  fallowl 
Juriiig  whidi  time  it  is  ploweJ  as  often  as  poflibll 
the  weather  is  dry }  but  plowing  in  the  wet  docsl 
injurjr. 


M   J    N    U    Jt    £    S. 


It  has  been  already  laid,  that,  notwichflandingthJ 
in  the  Ibil  and  fituation  of  the  two  dinrlcts  of  thel 
Wilts,  the  fticep-fold  is  th;  depciidinj  manure  ol| 
the  Ibuth-^afl,  or  down  pan  of  the  county,  it  is  u 
right,  and  it  is  equally  right  on  the  toofc  p^ns  oil 
brafli  foil,  on  the  north-weft  verge  of  the  countu 
<m  all  the  foils  that  arc  too  light  and  loofe,  and  rcJ 
ing  to  make  them  heavier  and  clofcr.  But  thcl 
many  inftances  in  thts  diftrict,  where  the  clay  vel 
the  furiace,  and  where,  though  the  land  is  not  I 
heavy,  and  wct^  but  alio  full  of  fprings,  where 
fbeep  is  kept  to  a  great  difadvantagc. 

Land  of  this  deforiptior,  when  properly  drainc 
runs  kindly  to  graTs  i  and  where  it  does  it  will  cJ 
better,  and  particular'.y  for  a  dair}',  than  in  its  af 
Even  parts  of  it,  converted  into  pafture,  would,  I 
inj  the  quantity  of  cattle,  incrcafe  the  quantity  I 
for  the  reft. 


Pnhabilitj  •/  mar/f.— But  in  this  part  of  thJ 
ftrmantnt  manure  fliould  by  sJl  means  be  foughi 
great  improvements  wll,  or  can  be  made,  till  fuA 
Ibund.  Neither  chalk  nor  liine  arc  to  be  hu! 
pol£ble  that  marlc  may.  Stonc-brafh  land, 
rock  with  that  of  this  diftri^l,  is  Icldom  withou| 
marie  under  it.  It  has  been  frctjuentty  {aid,  i 
nadc  about  Gritttcton  aod  its  neighbourhood,  bJ 


>■   I  li  . 
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QOt  fuAciently  calcarious  to  be  of  fervice.  The  CoUwold 
&rmerS|  particularly  about  North  Leech,  nuumained  die 
£une  argumenttcti  years  ag<H  and  for  the  lame  realbii,  be- 
caufe  they  bad  never  given  it  a  &ir  trial 

Since  that  period  they  have  found  out  the  ufe  of  it,  and 
ttfed  thottiands  of  loads. 

The  vein  has,  in  many  inftances,  a  promifing  appearance} 
but  fo  little  is  it  attended  to,  that  diere  have  been  fome  in* 
fiances,  whci'c  ibi  coU  clay  vein  has  been  ufed  inftead  of  it, 
and  done  harm  inftead  of  good;  and  the  marie,  which  was  not 
ufed  at  all,  thereby  got  difcrcdit.  This  is  an  objed,  well 
worthy  the  invcftigation  of  the  landholder  of  this  part  of 
the  county. 

This  improvement,  if  it  could  be  eiFeded,  would  not  only 
double  the  value  of  their  land,  but  would  enable  them  to 
pra£life  that  kind  of  convertible  huibandry,  whidi  is  pecu- 
liariy  adapted  to  the  foil  and  country  ^. 

The  kinds  of  manure  ufed  on  the  arable  land,  in  other 
pjgis  of  the  diftrid,  are  variable;  but  ftall*dung  is  the  chief 
dcpendance,  except  where  a  fituation  near  great  towns  gives 
an  opportuni^  of  purdiafing  manure. 

In  cafes  where  (bme  arable  land  is  annexed  to  a  graft  farm. 
It  IS  too  common  to  put  too  much  of  the  dung  on  the  arable ; 
and  reftri&ions  are  fometimcs  thought  neceflary  to  prevent 
it,  and  to  enforce  the  purchafing  of  dung  for  the  arable 
land. 

Graji  land  management. ^^The  management  of  grafs  land 
has  been  entirely  changed  within  a  few  years.  It  was  for** 
mcrly  thought  a  Cufficient  manure  for  the  grafs  land,  to  fodder 
the  cattle  upon  it  with  the  hay  growing  on  the  eftate.  But 
In  deej),  wet  lands,  this  management  did  more  harm  than 
good :  the  treading  of  the  cattle  poaching  the  ground,  and 

*  Thii  TyAem  \t  fuccefirully  praClifeJ  on  a  foil  nearly  rimilar  about  Rad« 
ftock,  in  Somerfct/hirr,  where  the  land,  at'ter  being  c&baufted  with  cityps  an4 
Uid  down  to  grafs,  will  Co  far  recof  er  itielf  by  marling,  as  to  be  worth  immc* 
^titelj  from  301.  to  401.  an  acre  for  at  leaft  twenty  years  aAer»  whan  it  will 
K^a  bear  a  icpcciuoa  of  the  fame  manure  mtk  (he  fame  cffbCt. 

S  %  making 
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making  it  wetter,  when  its  great  fault  was,  thi 
wet  already. 

This  has  occafioncd  many  land-owners  to  bull 
flieds  fbr  wintsring  cattle,  not  only  fat  catilc,  but  J 
whereby  the  occupiers  are  enabled  to  take  their  cl 
land  in  November  or  December,  or  iboiicr, 
requires  it,  and  keep  them  off  it  until  the  grafs  il 
ihcm  in  the  fpring ;  and  as  ftraw  is  nccciTary  fl 
nagement,  a  iitds  arable  land  is  a  nccclBry  ; 
Cich  a  farm. 

Dun^.^-The  dung  made  by  fuch  ftjll-foJiJcriil 
on  the  land  in  difFerciit  modes  and  at  diftcrcut  ij 
the  moll  approved  mode  'a,  to  cjrry  it  out  as  I 
cattle  are  gone  from  the  ftjU  ,  and  lay  it  in  tital 
fpot  where  ic  is  to  be,  ufcd,  and  to  fpread  it| 
Auguft  i  and  it  is  reckoned  the  bcft  huftandry,  i 
the  land  that  has  been  mowed,  foon  after  the  h{ 
oE 

A  few  farmers  have  dung  enough,  to  cover  a 
land'oftcner  than  every  eight  or  ten  years  j  i 
Cnall  a  part  of  the  after-giafs  is  immaterial, 
compcnfed  by  the  certain  gain  of  a  pleiitil'ul  I 
tcmbcr  or  Oflober. 

This  hufbandry,  with  the  addition  of  dni 
neccflary,  (particularly  with  covered  drains)  v 
and  early  mowing,  and  the  practice,  now  bcci 
where  it  is  practicable,  of  mowing  and  fcedin  J 
of  land  alternately,  has  been  the  chief  caufc  of  tl 
improvements  of  the  grafs  land  of  this  diftricl. 
tendency  of  thefe  improvements  is,,  to  get  an  I 
grafc  in  the  fpring,  and  thereby,  in  fafl,  to  ihoitcil 
an  objeA  of  very  great  confequence  to  a  dairy  if 
thofe  who  arc  lucky  enough  to  be  able  tofhorteni 
hy  early  water  meadows,  iind  an  advantage  in  F 
cafy  to  cftimate. 

S*ap-aJbiij-^R  the  neighbourhood  of  town* 
arc  firquentlyaiid  fucccfsfully  ufed  as  a  manure! 
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CO  rufli/,  wet  lan&i  that  have  been  lately  drained.  About: 
four  waggon  loads  to  an  acre  is  the  uAial  quantit/,  and  tfat 
autumn  the  ufual  time  of  fpreading. 

Lim  and  iartb.-^Limc  mixed  with  earth  is  frequently 
ufed  as  a  manurcy  particularly  in  the  dry  upland  paftures  r 
but  compofts  of  earthy  taken  from  the  fides  of  the  fieldsi  and 
mixed  with  dung)  lime9  aihes^  &c.  &c«  as  praSiled  in  many 
counties,  particularly  in  Dcvonliirc>  are  not  much  in  ufe  in 
this  difkriSt}  perhaps  not  fo  much  as  they  ought  to  be. 

CoaUaJha^fo^U  ^^•— Coal«aflies  are  In  to  great  demand 
for  the  young  doversi  as  fcldom  to  be  ufed  on  the  grata 

bnds. 

Soot  is  generally  bought  up  at  a  great  price  for  a  iprinj- 
drcifing,  for  weak  crops  of  wheat. 

Wood-afbes  are  generally  too  dear  to  be  ufed  as^  a  manurcr' 
until  die  (bap-boilcrs  have  done  with  thrai* 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Th  1 8  diftrift  of  Wiltfliirc  being  fiotgeneruUj  a  corn  countiy^ 
no  uniform  fyftem  of  ploughs,  carts,  and  other  implements-' 
of  hufbandry,  prevails  in  it.  l^hofc  moil  common  in  ufe^ 
arc  the  fame  as  arc  ufed  in  the  fouth-caft  di(lri£l,  and  which- 
havc  been  already  defcribed  ;  but  as  the  foils  and  fituations 
are  more  various  than  in  that  dirt  rift,  more  new  ploughs* 
have  been  introduced,  and  particularly  a  lighter  kind  of 
iwo-whccl  plough,  and  in  fomc  inftaaccs  the  fwing  plough ; 
but  no  new  kind  fccms  as  yet  to  be  the  favorite  of  thi 
plughmcn.  Until  that  objcft  can  be  accomplilhed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  introduce  new  machines  in  agriculture. 

In  the  ftiiV,  wet  lands,  the  ploughmen  generally  ufc  a  foot 
))!ough  on  the  fallows,  bccaufe  a  large  clod  of  earth  will  flop. 
a  wheel,  or  throw  a  plough  out;  but  on- wheat  ilubs  they* 
pcfcr  a  wheel  plough. 

Ox  in.. 
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Ox^n.-^Thcre  arc  fomc  oxen  ufcd  in  this  diftrlift,  but 
they  arc  not  in  genera!  ufc  j  and,  notwithftanding  oxen  arc 
niuch  ufcd  on  fimibr  foils  in  Glouccftcrfhirc,  horfcs  arc  by 
much  the  f;ivorites  here.  The  ufual  rcafons  given  for  ufing 
oxen  arc,  that  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  county,  where 
the  land  is  chiefly  arable,  the  prcfent  fyftcm  of  (hccp-foldjng 
requires  all  the  grafs  for  the  (hecp  flock,  and  of  courfc  that 
there  is  but  liulc  room  for  oxen. 

And  in  tlic  interior  part  of  the  county,  where  the  quantity 
of  arable  land  is  comparatively  finall,  there  arc  few  farmers 
who  do  not  wijh  to  keep  two,  three,  or  four  horfes,  and  thofc 
arc  ufually  fufficient  for  their  plowing. 

If  they  kept  mares  for  this  purpofc,  and  bred  colts,  the 
cxpcncc  of  keeping  tliem  v/ou!d  not  be  all  lofs.  But  the 
comparative  expence,  or  the  comparative  profit,  of  many 
branches  of  agriculture,  not  only  in  Wiltfhirc,  but  in  all 
other  counties,  are  feldom  enquired  into. 

Men,  in  general,  are  fond  of  walking  in  the  way  in  which 
their  fathers  walked  fafely :  and  nothing  tends  to  ftrengthcn 
their  attachment  to  it  more,  than  the  accidental  fall,  novir 
and  then,  of  an  entcrprizing  mind,  who  attempts  to  deviate 
from  it. 

Breeding  oxen  is  not  thefajhlon  In  Wiltfliirc;  and  where 
they  are  not  bred,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  introducing  them 
generally.  Why  fo  few  are  bred  in  the  county,  and  par- 
ticubrly  in  thofc  parts  of  this  diftricl  where  grafs  land 
abounds,  is  a  queftion  not  ca(y  to  be  anfwercd. 

The  dairymen  fay,  that  the  advantage  their  fituatiort 
gives  them,  of  fending  veal  to  the  London  and  Bath  market*, 
nukes  it  their  intereft  rather  to  fat  their  calves  than  to  wean 
them,  even  for  cows  for  their  own  ftock,  and  much  lefe  for 
oxen.  While  the  opponents  of  the  long-horned  cows  fay, 
that  the  oxai  arc  generally  fo  ugly,  and  the  heifers  frequendy 
fuch  bad  milkers,  that  the  farmers  are  never  certain  of 
breeding  fuch  as  they  would  wifh  to  keep,  and  therefore 
prefer  buying  milch  cows  (of  which  they  can  have  a  choice) 
to  breeding  tbem  |  and  inilcad  of  buying  oxen,  buy  horfes. 

As 
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As  ibefe  arguments  have  been  long  and  obftinais^  dil^ 
putcdi  and  tbebeft  fiurmers  and  mod  inceUigent  men  in  the 
diftrt^  bave  not  ytt  made  up  dieir  minds  upon  tbemt  It  k 
poffiUe  that!  boch  parties  may  be,  in  a  certain  degree^  righ^ 
and,  of  courfc,  neitlier  entirely  wrong. 


SEASONS. 

p£  R  u  A  p  s  there  are  no  two  counties,  \^cre  there  is  more 
variation  in  the  foil,  and,  of  courfc,  in  the  (bed  time  and 
harvcfti  than  in  this  diftriA. 

drn^harvf/f.^^Thc  n(Hth*weft,  or  drieft  part  of  the 
(loDc*bni(h  land,  is  fown  and  harvefted  nearly  as  early  as  the 
downs  of  the  fouth-eaft  diftriA,  while  the  low,  cold  lands, 
are  frequently  a  month  behind  in  both. 

In  h&i  a  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  VMsr  dcfirription  is 
much  beuer  calculated,  as  has  been  already  obfen^cd,  for 
pafture  than  arable.  It  cannot  be  made  dry  and  warm  with- 
out being  well  drained ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
maice  drains  in  fo  /I  iff  and  retentive  a  foil,  diat  will  not  be 
injured  by  being  plowed  over  m  wet  ieafons. 

In  a  di((rid  of  fuch  variety,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  any  par* 
ticular  period,  at  which  operations,  in  thcmfclves  uncertain, 
and  in  which  no  regular  fyftem  is  purfued,  begin  or  end. 

But  in  the  management  of  the  hay«harveft  this  diftri^ 
excels. 

/iay-Ajryj/?.— The  dairy  farmers,  and,  in  particular,  the 
graziers,  are  much  more  attentive  to  the  quality  than  the 
quantity  of  their  hay.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
they  make  a  point  of  haining  up  their  meadows  as  early  as 
poifiblc  in  autumn,  and,  of  courfe,  arc  able  to  mow  early  in 
the  fummer. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  grafs  moWn,  not  only  before 
it  is  in  bloITom,  but  even  before  it  is  all  in  car ;  and  to  this 
it  is  owing,  that  it  is  more  common  to  iat  cattle  with  baf 

alom^ 
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^Icmj  in  North  Wilts,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  county  in  the 
kingdom. 

And  by  this,  the  dairymen  arc  able  to  keep  up  the  vnilk 
of  tliofc  cows  that  calve*  early,  and  from  which  calves  arc 
fatted,  which  would  otherwifc  (brink  before  the  fpringing 
of  their  grafs,  and  never  recover  during  the  fummer.  And 
the  advantage  they  get  by  early  after-grafs,  and  by  the 
duration  of  that  after-grafs  till  a  late  period  in  autumn,  fully 
compeniates  for  tlie  lofs  of  quantity  in  their  hay  crop. 


IV  A  S  T  E     LANDS. 

A.LT u  o V  c H  the  greatefl  part  of  this  diftri£b  appears  t« 
l>c  inclofed,  and  it  contains  no  very  cxtenfive  entire  tra(its 
of  wafte  land,  yet  there  arc  numerous  fmall  commons  in 
almoll  every  part  of  it,  in  a  very  ncgleilcd,  unimproved 
fiate :  and  there  are  many  parifhes,  in  which  there  are  dill 
common-fields;  and  thofe  in  a  very  bad  flate  of  huf- 
bandry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  common-fields  lie  on  the  ftonc- 
\)rafli  land,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  county ;  and  odiers 
in  the  deep,  ftrong  land,  from  Calne  by  Broadtown,  towards 
Highworth;  but  die  commons  lie  chiefly  in  a  north*cail 
line,  from  Wcflbury  to  Cricklade,  through  the  center  of 
the  richcft  land  in  the  diftri£l. 

There  are  numerous  inftances,  in  which  the  common* 
field  arable  land,  lets  for  Icfs  than  half  the  price  of  the  in« 
clofed  arable  adjoining;  and  the  commons  are  very  fcldom 
reckoned  worth  any  thing,  in  valuing  any  cftate  that  has  a 
right  on  them. 

Although  great  part  of  this  diftrict  appears  to  have  been, 

at  no  very  remote  period,  in  a  commonable  ftate  5  and  »!• 

though  the  improvement  on  the  lands,  hennoforc  incioiedi 

has  been  fo  very  great,  the  progrcfs  of  inclofurc  thrrein  has 

1)cca  very  flow  during  the  laft  fifty  years. .  The  reafon' 

feems 
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feems  to  have  been,  die  very  great  difficulty  and  expend  of 
making  new  roads  in  a  county  naturally  wet  and  deep,  and 
ivfaere  the  old  public  roads  were,  till  within  the  laft  few 
years,  almoft  impaflable.  But  this  rcafon  having  now  nearly 
ceafcd,  by  the  introdu^ion  of  feveral  new  turnpike  roads 
through  the  diftrid,  and  by  the  fpirit  which  now  fo  generally 
prevails,  of  making  good  the  approaches  to  them  from  die 
interior  villages ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fo  great  an  improve- 
ment as  that  of  indofing  and  cultivating  the  commonable 
lands,  will  no  longer  be  neglected. 

The  traft  of  commons  which  are  mentioned  to  lie  in  a 
Kne  from  ^eftbury  towardsCricklade,  are  detached  and  dif« 
perfed  in  numerous  pieces,  and  belong  to  a  variety  of  pariChes, 
but  the  whol  e  content  of  them  is  fuppofcd  to  exceed  three* 
thouland  acres.  And  though  the  greater  part  of  them  at 
prefent  turns  to  very  little  account,  not  only  from  the  wetf 
rotten  (late,  in  which  they  lie  every  winter,  but  from  the 
unprofitable  kind  of  flock  that  are  ufually  kept  on  them  ; 
they  want  only  incloiing  and  draining,  to  make  them  as  good 
pafturc  land  as  many  of  the  furrounding  inclofures. 

The  improvement  by  incloiing  them  might,  in  many  in« 
ftancesi  be  taken  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fhillings  per  acre; 
and,  indeed,  ixKlofures  of  commons  of  this  defcription  fre« 
qucndy  improve,  not  only  the  commons  themfelves,  but  alfo 
the  adjoining  inclofuns^  by  preventing  the  occupiers  from  con^* 
tlnually  mowing  the  latter'^  and  carrying  off  the  hay. 

There  are  a  few  heaths  in  this  diftridl,  (and  but  a  few) 
which  might  be  improved  by  plowing.  There  being  but 
few  inlbnces  where  there  are  alterative  manures,  fuch  as 
lime,  chalk,  marie,  &c.  which  are  properly  adapted  to  them, 
to  be  got  very  near  them,  the  greater  part  of  them,  particu* 
larly  thofe  about  Bradoh  Forefl,  would,  in  general,  pay 
better  for  planting. 

Very  great  improvements  might  be  made,  by  incloiing 
the  common-fields  in  this  diflrid ;  and  particularly  thofc 
which  are  in  need  of  draining,  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  deep,  cold 
vein  of  land  about  Broadtown,  Elcombe,  &c.  many  of  which 
would  be  much  more  valuable,  if  turned  Into  pafture  land, 

T  than 
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than  in  their  prcfcnt  arable  ftatc.  Even  the  common-ficlca 
in  that  part  of  this  diftrica,  which  is  apparently  the  drieft^ 
riz»  the  north- weft  part,  arc  fo  much  in  need  of  draining, 
that  few  of  them  arc  fafe  for  (hcep  in  a  wet  autumn.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  inclofurc ;  and  no  greater  proof  caa 
be  adduced  of  the  necefllty  of  it. 

In  fa«Sl,  the  open  lands  of  this  diftri£t,  fmall  as  they  appear 
to  be,  when  compared  with  the  land  already  inclofcd,  yet, 
being  capable  of  fuch  vafl:  amendment  by  dividing  and 
draining,  hold  out  a  fource  of  future  improvement  to  the 
landholders  in  this  diftricl,  of  many  thoufands  a  year;  for 
the  neglcft  of  which,  there  fcems,  at  prefent,  very  few 
reafons.  Thofc  few  will  be  afterwards  ftated,  and  attempted 
to  be  obviated. 

With  refpedl  to  the  decreafe  of  population,  already  felt 
in  confequencc  of  former  inclofures,  or  to  be  apprehended 
from  future  ones,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  in  our  re- 
marks refpe<5ling  the  fouth-eaft  diftri(St  of  the  county,  that 
the  cxtin£tion  of  lifehold  tenures,  which  has  been  gradually 
taking  place  from  the  laft  century,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
decreafe  the  number  of  farmers;  and  that,  though  this  event 
may  be  fometimes  haftencd  by  inclofures,  yet  that  it  may, 
and  frequently  does,  take  place  without  them.  But  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  where  land  is  in  general  fo  valuable,  the 
efte£t  of  confolidating  (mall  farms  will  not  be  fo  vifible  as  in 
South  Wiltftiire.  The  vaft  improvements  made  on  the 
lands  in  confequence  of  inclofure,  particularly  by  draining, 
and  by  the  laying  down  to  pafture  fuch  land  as  was  too  wet 
for  arable,  has  incrcafed  the  rental  of  the  country  fo  much, 
that  there  will,  probably,  be  always  land  fufficlent  for  the 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  freeholders  in  this  part  of  the  county ;  and  as 
thefc  divifions  of  property  have  generally  happened  in  the 
inclofcd  parts,  it  has  tended  to  retain  thofe  inhabitants,  who 
would  have  been  cthcrwifc  driven  out  by  the  cxtiiiftion  of 
lifehold  tenures* 

U 
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In  many  parts  of  the  di&nSt  tbat  are  ftill  in  a  common^ 
£etd  ftate,  the  landholders  would  be  much  greater  gainers 
by  an  indofurci  than  it  is  poilible  diey  can  in  many  paru  of 
the  foutb-caft  cllftri<St  of  die  county }  as  there  are  To  many 
parts  of  the  land,  that,  when  indofcdi  may  be  applied  to  die 
fnirpofcs  of  a  fniall  farm,  without  the  ncceflity  of  keeping  a 
flock  of  flicep  to  manure  it;  viz.  by  keeping  that  part  which 
iiill  be  neceflary  to  remain  in  arable,  on  a  turnip  {ytkem^ 
eidier  for  feeding  cattle  or  fheep,  or  for  wintering  {hcep  for 
Ac  down  formers ;  by  laying  down  the  wet  parts  to  grafs, 
either  for  die  dairy  or  for  feeding ;  and,  by  applying  the  iand 
lands  on  a  garden  fyftem,  to  raifing  efculent  vegetables. 
While  on  the  thinner  and  poorer  parts  of  the  north*weft 
parts  of  the  count}',  which  muft  nccefTarily  condnue  in  an 
arable  ftatc,  the  improvement  to  be  obtained  from  indofures, 
muft  be  derived  from  putting  the  occupation  into  fewer 
bands^  and  making  forms  of  fuch  a  fize,  as  can  be  managed 
.  to  the  greatcft  advantage  of  the  tenant,  the  landlord^  and 
the  community. 

Widi  refpedl  to  the  decreafe  of  labourers^  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  there  is  very  litde  to  be  apprehended  from  in- 
dofures. .  So  litde  manual  labour  is  done  to  the  unindofed 
land,  in  its  prcfent  ftate,  that  every  alteration  that  has  im« 
provcmcnt  for  its  obje£l,  muft  increafe  manu&l  labour,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  number  of  labourers. 

The  fencing  and  draining  the  land,  and  making  and  kcep« 
ing  good  roads,  in  a  country  naturally  fo  deep  and  wet,  will 
be  a  perpetual  fource  of  employ  for  labourers. 

Thefe  are  the  improvements,  which  have  already  fo  won* 
derfully  increafed  the  value  of  land  in  this  diftridt  \  and  as 
fo  much  remains  to  be  done,  there  will  probably  be,  in 
future,  more  complaint  for  want  of  labourers,  than  for  want 
of  work  to  employ  them  in,  efpecially  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  manufo£hiring  towns. 
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LABOUR, 


DRAINING, 

jL  H  E  uie  of  covered  drains,  has  been  long  known  In  nuny 
parts  of  this  diftrift. 

They  have  been  made  in  many  different  modes,  with  turf, 
with  wood^  with  ftonc,  but  chiefly  with  the  latter,  on  ac. 

count 
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The  price  of  labour,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  is  ufually 
dearer  than  in  the  fouth-caft  diftrift,  cfpccially  near  the  ma-        ] 
nufafturing  towrts. 

The  winter  price  of  a  great  part  of  the  diftricl,  is  fcldom 
Irfs  than  fevcn  ftiillings  a  week  for  conftant  labourers,  and 
frequently  eight  (hillings  for  occafional  ones,  efpecially  for 
thofe  who  arc  employed  in  hedging,  ditching,  draining,  &c. 
and  very  few  labourers  will  work  at  thefc  prices  without  the 
addition  of  finall  beer.  This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  farmers,  f 
and  often  hinders  them  from  making  cxpcnfivc'  improve- 
ments, where  much  manual  labour  is  required.  And  even 
thefe  prices,  high  as  they  are,  muft  be  increafcd,  if  the  cm- 
ploy  which  the  women  and  children  have  hitherto  had,  in 
fpinning  for  the  cloth  manufadtories,  ihould  be  lofl:,  by  the 
introdu£lion  of  machinery  to  do  that  work  at  home,  which 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  country  villages;  unlefs  fome 
mode  can  be  found,  to  employ  them  in  any  other  kind  of  j 
labour  equally  profitable. 

The  hay-making  and  harveft  prices,  are  from  ys.  tL  to 
9  X.  a  week.  Mowing  grafs,  2  x.  an  acre,  and  fometimcs 
more ;  and  corn  in  proportion ;  and,  generally,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fmall  beer,  and  fomctimes,  in  urgent  fcafons, 
victuals. 

The  commencement  and  ccHation  of  labour,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  diflrid^,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  al- 
ready defcribcd  to  do  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county. 
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count  of  the  facility  of  getting  them,  there  being  but  fcwr 
parts  of  it  without  ftone,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  within  ar ' 
jnodcrate  diftance. 

Sum  i/rtf/«x.— The  ftone  of  the  com  grate  rock,  which 
compofe  the  under  ftratum  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  this 
diftri£t>  is  of  a  peculiarly  fiivorable  flat  fiiapc  for  undcr- 
draios;  and  no  land  requires  it  more  than  the  vein  of  cold^ 
clay,  which  fo  frequently  accompanies  this  rock.  Much 
of  diis  kind  of  land  has  been  Co  drained,  and  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done.  The  drains  of  this  ftone  have  been,  m 
g'^ncral,  made  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular fides.  In  fome  cafes,  the  ftones  are  fo  placed, 
as  to  leave  a  water* courfe  at  bottom,  by  fetting  two  flat 
ftones  triangularly,  to  meet  at  the  points  i  in  others,  and, 
perhaps,  a  better  way,  by  covering  the  bottom  with  a  flat 
ftone,  and  then  putting  three  other  flat  ftones  upright,  leav-- 
ing  the  water  to  And  its  own  way  between  tlicm  i  in  both 
cafes,  filling  up  the  refidue  of  the  drain  to  the  top^  or  near 
the  top,  with  loofe  ftones :  but  the  fault,  in  the  greateft  part 
of  the  under-drains  that  have  been  made,  has  been,  that  they 
have  not  been  made  deep  enough  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
draining  the  ground  efFeAually;  the  objcd);  of  them  having, 
been  oftencr  directed  to  drain  the  water  from  the  furface^ 
(where  perhaps  it  docs  in  hSi  but  little  injury)  inftcad  of 
draining  off  the  land  fprings,  which  arc  in,  or  run  upon,. 
the  under  ftratum,  and  which  are  poifon  to  vegetation. 

In  fome  few  parts  of  tliis  diftridV,  where  ftones  are  fcarcc, 
and  thofc  not  of  a  fliapc  well-adapted  to  the  purpofe,  parti- 
cularly about  Steple  Afhton,  much  ingenuity  is  ftiewn  in. 
the  different  methods  of  draining,  which  have  been  intro-> 
duccd. 

Turf'dralns.^n  fome  inftanccs,  they  have  drained  land 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  by  firft  Jigging  a  fpit  of 
earth  out,  and  then  boring  out  the  ground  with  a  three-inch 
borer,  fo  as  to  form  a  pipe  of  the  depth  required,  and  only 
three  inches  wide. 
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If  the  foil  Is  loofc,  they  have  drawn  in  fmall  buflics  or 
boughs,  fo  as  to  keep  it  from  running  togctlicr;  but  if 
fbrong  and  tough,  and  where  the  pipe  is  not  required  to 
be  fo  deep,  they  have  left  the  pipe  open,  and  turning  down 
the  firft  fpit  upon  the  flioulders  of  the  pipe,  with  the  grafe 
fide  underneath. 

In  other  cafes,  where  only  fmall  round  ftones  could  be 
got,  and  thofe  not  plentifully,  they  made  the  drain  taper, 
from  nine  inches  at  top,  to  nothing  at  the  bottom,  and 
perliaps  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  them  up,  by  dropping 
iirft  the  fmalleft  ftones,  and  then  the  large  ones,  to 
near  the  to]),  and  then  finiftiing  it  by  placing  a  thin  turf 
on  the  ftones. 

GravcI-dratns.'^^WheTC  gravel  is  more  plentiful  than 
ftones,  fcreened  or  waftied  gravel  has  been  found  to  anfwcr 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

In  all  cafes,  the  general  opinion  fcems  to  be,  that  thofe 
drains  have  lafted  longeft  which  have  the  leaft,  or  rather, 
the  narroweft  water-way,  left  at  bottom  -,  as,  in  that  cafe, 
the  force  of  the  water  has  been  fufHcient  to  clear  away  any 
little  obftades  that  might  chance  to  get  in. 
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PJRING  and  BURNIJ^G. 

Va  ring  and  burning  land  is  not  ufcd  fyftcmatically,  19 
many  parts  of  this  diftridl. 

In  the  cold  lands  of  Bradon  Foreft,  burnbcaking  is  ge- 
nerally praaifcd  for  breaking  up  old  lay  ground^  which 
had  been  formerly  worn  out  with  corn,  and  has  been  hid 
down  to  recruit.  This  land  is  then  again  exhaufted  with 
frefli  crops,  and  again  left  to  reft  for  another  fcries  of 
years. 
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The  example  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  quoted  Ux  Ais 
bttfbandrf;  but  it  ihould  be  rememberedi  that  in  diofe 
coundcs  the  land  is  not  only  peculiarly  proper  to  this 
bufbandry,  but  bumbeaking  alone  is  feldooi  depended  upon 
to  ferriiize  the  land.  In  fome  paru  limei  in  others  iea 
find,  and  in  all  partS)  all  the  fta!l-dung  and  compoft  they 
can  get,  either  on  dxeir  own  farms,  or  from  the  roads,  lanes» 
and  waftes,  is  alfo  ufed  \  and,  after  all,  diofe  vdio  are  called 
good  fanners,  make  a  point  of  not  taking  more  com  * 
crops  than  will  leave  the  land  in  perfeA  health  to  bear 
gra&— A  very  different  fyftem  from  that  praAifed  in  Wilt* 
ihire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 

In  moft  other  parts  of  this  diftridy  bumbeaking,  though 
occafionally  ufed,  is  leldom  looked  upon  as  good  buf- 
bandry; but  only  as  a  fhort  way  of  getting  a  few  crops, 
irithout  regard  to  the  future  value  of  the  land. 

But  paring,  without  burning,  is  very  frequently  ufed  in- 
dead  of  ploughing,  and  particularly  as  a  winter  fallow  of 
v^cat  dubs  for  a  barley  crop,  on  the  cold,  deep  lands,  that 
will  not  bear  winter  treading. 

This  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  turning  the  weeds  to  rot^ 
quite  as  cheap,  and  equally  well  with  ploughing ;  and,  by 
keeping  out  the  wet,  which  would  lie  and  foak  the  land  all 
the  winter,  makes  the  land  work  much  freer  and  better,  in 
the  fpring,  for  barley. 


BUILD  INGS    and    LEASES. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  tivo  diftri£ls  of 
the  county,  however  diffimilar  in  their  foil  and  fituation, 
and  prefcnt  fyftem  of  management,  appear  to  luvc  been 
once,  and  at  no  very  remote  period,  held  by  the  (ame  te- 
nures, and  occupied  in  the  (ame  common-field  fyftem  j  and 
*n  all  parts  of  the  north-weft  part  of  the  county,  where 

t  common- 
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r^mmon-ficlds 'and  lifebold  tenures  remain,  the  cuftoms  art 
as  nearly  fimilar  to  ihofc  of  the  fouth-catt  diftrid,  as  the 
xJifFcrcncc  in  the  kind  of  land  will  admit  of. 

It  is  necdicfs,  therefore,  after  (peaking  fo  fully  on  the 
ftatc  of  farm-houfes,  and  the  nature  of  leafes  in  that  dif. 
tricl,  to  deuil  it  again  here ;  as  the  few  arable  farms  that 
are  let  for  years,  are  ufually  leafed  on  covenants  very  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  the  fouth-eaft  diftri(5t. 

But  in  the  dairy  and  grazing  parts  of  the  county,  (which 
being  the  beft  land,  were  probably  inclofed  lirft)  there  arc 
fewer  traces  of  lifehold  tenures  renuiining ;  and  the  land 
i?,  in  general,  divided  into  large  farms,  with  the  houfc  in 
the  mod  convenient  part  of  them  :  and,  perhaps,  nothing 
contributes  fo  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  dairy  fyftem 
of  this  diftri<^,  as  the  convenient  fituation  of  houfes  in 
genera],  for  reafons  already  given: 

North- Wiltftiirc  dairy  farms  are,  in  general,  exceedingly 
well  accommodated  with  conveniences,  and  particulaii? 
with  milk-houfcs,  and  chccfe-lofts. 

The  latter  are  frequently  on  a  very  large  fcale,  as  moft 
of  the  North- Wiltftiire  cheefe,  being  fold  to  fadlors,  who 
contraft  for  it  by  the  year,  requires  to  be  longer  kept  than 
in  countries  where  it  is  fold  to  chance  cuftomers* 

The  cow-flieds,  calf-houfes,  and  milking-yards,  are  alfoi 
in  general,  on  a  much  fuperior  plan  to  thofe  in  many  other 
countries;  and  nothing  encourages  the  landlord  to  make 
thcfc  conveniences  fo  much,  as  the  remarkable  neat  flilc  in 
which  they  are,  almoft  imiformly,  kept  tliroughout  this 

Vfual  terms  of  Uafcs^^^cTik^  arc  granted  for  various 
terms  of  years,  in  diis  diftrift ;  fomctimes  for  21  years, 
but  14  feems  the  moft  general  term. 

The  landlord  is  ufually  bound  to  repair  the  buildings, 
and  the  tenant  the  fences* 

The  landlord  puts  the  gates  in  repair,  and  the  tenant 
ufually  keeps  them  fo,  being  allowed  rough  timber,  or  fomc* 
Ximes^  (and   perhaps  a  better    mode)    being  allowed  s 

many 
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oa^  new  gataS  per  annum*  as  the  iarm  is  Tuppofed  t» 
iMuire;  the  tetunt  putting  them  up,  and  keeping  them  in 
teaur.  The  tenant  is  ufuaUy  bound  not  to  fell  hay,  or 
jiinfy  and  to  Tpcnd  the  whole  on  the  premises. 

Theeotries  are  various;  feme  at  Michaelmas,  and  (bmc 
at  Lady>day;  but>  in  general,  at  Lady-daf.  On  the 
corn  hims,  and  even  oa  ^lok  dairy  Sumt  that  have  arable 
lind  aanexed  to  them,  du  quitting  tenant  ftequently  takes 
in  off-goiag  crop  ol  com  j  and  the  &im  in  quitted,  and 
entered  upon,  in  many  ioftaoccB,  in  die  £u»e  way  « in 
tbeSouth-caftdiftriO. 


BENEFICIAL  PRACTICES. 

Dairy 0m^^^K%  fyfiem  of  making  dicele,  at  ms- 
nagcd  in  North- Wiltfliire,  would  certainly  be  of  the  grcateffc 
frrvice.  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom*  if  it  could  be  in- 
troduced into  diem }  and  the  produAion  of  good  diecl^  in 
tiiis  diilri^  bam  land  totally  diffimilar,  as  ftated  in  the 
preceding  obfcrvations,  ihews,  diat  &e  goodnefi  of  this 
article  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  Imls,  or  fituations,  as 
ii  generally  imagined.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
fame  of  this  dlflriA  for  good  cheele,  is  not  very  ancient. 
The  circumftance,  of  its  being  fold  for  Gloucefter  cbeefe 
till  mthin  diefe  few  years,  fiiews,  that  Gloucefler{hire  bad 
the  nam  firft;  though  the  quand^  now  made  in  that 
,  coun^,  is  bx  lefs  than  what  is  made  in  this  diftri^  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Mr.  Marfliall,  who  Qxnt  mudi  time 
in  both  diftri^  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  into  ^ 
particular  branch  of  rural  ttconomy. 

Indeed,  many  of  Ae  beft  dairy  farms  in  the  diftriS  ap- 
pear, as  has  been  already  ftated,  to  have  been  in  an  unia. 
doTod  flau  of  arable,  at  no  very  remote  period  of  anttqui^ ; 
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and  many  of  the  farm-houfcs  and  buildings  appear  to  be 
pf  nnodcrn  crccStion. 

The  convenient  fituation  of  the  houfcs  and  buildings  of 
a  great  part  of  the  dairy  farms  of  this  diftrift,  (hews,  that 
many  exchanges  in  property  muft  have  taken  place,  before 
this  dcfirablc  circumftance  could  have  been  obtained.— An 
objeft  well  worth  imitation,  in  all  countries  where  it  can 
pofEbly  be  adoptcil ',  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  Jingle^  local 
circuni/lance,  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the  excellence  of 
the  dairy  fyftem  of  this  diftrift>  as  the  general  convenient 
fituation  of  the  lands  round  the  houfes,  as  a  common  cen- 
ter ;  fo  that  the  dairymen  are  able  to  drive  all  their  cows 
home  to  milking,  and,  thereby,  to  put  all  their  milk  toge- 
ther of  an  equal  temperature;  and,  by  beginning  their 
work  much  earlier  in  the  morning,  they  can  nuke  ehccfc 
twice  a*day  during  the  whole  feafon. 

This  is  impoffible  to  be  done,  wh^rc  fcrvants  muft  be 
fent  to  milk  cows  in  detached  and  diftant  inclofurcs ;  as  is 
too  frequently  the  cafe  in  many  dairy  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  county  of  Somerfct. 

Good  butter  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
caufc  the  procefs  is  Ample,  and  known  every  where ;  and 
if  the  (ame  methods  were  pnuStifcd  in  making  cheefe,  in 
other  countries,  as  are  ufcd  in  this,  there  feems  no  good 
rcafon  why  cheefe,  of  equal  goodnefs,  might  not  be  made 
in  many  other  countries. 

As  Mr.  Marfhall  has  fo  fully  detailed  the  methods  ufcd 
by  the  North-Wiltlhirc  dairy-women,  it  is  unjieceflary  to 
repeat  them  here. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  add  one  general  remark  on 
making  cheefe ',  viz.  that  there  are  few  countries,  which 
are  famous  /cr  bad  cbtefey  where  the  reafon  may  not  be 
traced  much  oftener  to  a  fundaniental  fault  in  the  proceis 
of  making,  and,  particularly,  in  that  cflcntial  article  the 
rcnnett,  than  to  any  particular,  local  fault  of  the  foil  or 
fituation,  or  cvcu  to  want  of  care  and  attention  in  the, 
dairy«women« 

Draining 


braining  of  iiW.— Another  pnAiee,  In  Hui  ifiAtA  ^ 
die  attention  that  has,  of  late  ycari,  beea  paid,  intlwdi& 
trift,  to  the  draining  of  lanJ. 

The  great  cbjcft  of  manure,  «  to  wann  and  cxCite*. 
ferniCiiDtion  In  the  bnJ ;  but  the  land  muft  firft  be  ia  « 
Ihte  ta  receive  ilj  or  it  is  ufeleT*  to  put  it  on. 

Manure  nu^i  almoft,  as  well  be  thrown  into  die  water; 
iVel^  u  P°t  iV^  ^^  '°  'q^^  ■''^  p(»fi>Ded  with  walei^ 
tf  tobe  incapaUe  of  being  wanned  by  the  miunire. 

This  improvcnaeati  uriiich  may  be  called  the  bafis  of  all 
<itber  ifflprovcmentij  in  a  we^  cold  country}  can  never  be; 
too  much  tccofflmeoded,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imitatioa  in 
ainy  other  coiwdesi  in  wiiich,  though  iiutte  as  iKcd&^, 
tiiadusdiftri^noktndof  attcntioa  is  pud  to  it. 


IMPROVEMENTS  roK  CONSIDERATION. 

Briii  if  tM»i.-^lu  B  management  of  die  dairy  part 
of  this  diftriA  has  been  a  fource  <^  fo  much  profit^  as  well 
iU  credit,  to  the  county,  that  it  certainly  mul^  in  its  prin-' 
cipic,  he  right ;  and,  while  there  is  (a  much  to  admire,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  cavil  at  trifles.  \Vhether  the  dairy- 
tncn  ate  wTOng,  or  right,  in  their  choice  of  the  kind  of 
con's,  will,  probably,  be  hcrcaftcc  determined.  If  they 
could  buy  another  kind  of  cows,  inaned'tately  fit  fer  tbtpatl^ 
as  ealily  as  they  can  the  long-horned  ones,  it  is  probable, 
that  kind  might  not  be  fo  unlverlal ;  but  it  is  dear,  that 
they  think  they  get  mtbing  by  brttdlng  their  own  ftock, 
and,  perhaps,  they  may  think  right, 

.  The  cows  they  buy,  are  bred  In  a  country  wiiofe  cheefe 
does  not  {land  fo  high  in  repute  as  that  of  North-Wilts, 
and,  of  couife,  may  be  bred  cheaper  than  tlicy  could  breed 
them  at  home;  but  if  this  argument  is  well  founded,'  are 
ilic  North- Wiltfliirc  dairy-men  right  in  fitting  calves  f 
U  3  Doe* 
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Doel  not  the  fatting  calves  confumc  as  n 
weaning  of  calves  ?   And  wouU  not  the  al 
they  could  maicc,  if  their  cows  dropt  in  i\fl 
inftead  of  Janiury,  or  February,  pay  as 
than   fat   calves;   whhout  reckomiig   the   : 
the    conftiiution    of    the    cows,    by 
in  the  winter.     Undoubtedly,   noching  has  I 
much  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  chctfci 
the  amazing   incrcafc,   of  lr.te  years, 
winter  veal  fold,  not  only  in  the  London  I 
almoft  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

North- Wiltfhi  re  muft  fen«  its  veal  to  ] 
on  the  lame  tenns  as  other  counties  within  tl| 
can  do;  while  that  veal  ismadi:,  at  thclofs  d 
would  yield  20  or  30  per  cent,  more  tlian  tl| 
of  chccfi:  made  in  thcfc  counties.  This  is  t 
why  North -Wiliftiirc  dairy-men  wean  fo  1 
why  they  make  fo  little  butter  for  file. 
Iccms  to  apply  againd  their  fatting  calves. 

But  (his  is  mcaiU  as  a  hint  for  confidcratl 
an  objefl  of  cenfure. 


:  jtrable  managtmenti'^fiis  to  the  managJ 
land,  North  Wiltfhire,  ceruinly,  dots  not  i 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  land  owncrsi 
that  the  prcdilcdllon  of  the  occupiers  is  ib  F 
Cure  land— Land  fo  cold,  and  fo  wet  in  i 
gTcat  part  of  the  vale  land  of  this  diflri<£tl 
ftrmantntly  improved  while  under  the  pIoiT 
minl'un  ef  a  kntvjrt  fally  that  the cctiiparatl-T 
ef  iqualnatlvi  goidntfi^  tn  a  pajlurt^  or  dnb 
vjuail^f  as  twa  It  e>Ut  it  a  jufficitnt  praa/M 
lands  that  are  cold  and  wet,  fhould  be  laid  I 
and  drained ;  and  this  would  incrcafc  the  quJ 
lor  the  warm  and  dry  lands,  which  would  bJ 
kept  in  tillage. 

This  particularly  applies  to  all   the  dccJ 
twccn  Chippcubam  uti  Wootcu  BaiTct. 


^^^f 
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As  to  the  ftonc-brafii  Iand»  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
ii&nOt  it  has  been  already  obfervedy  that  die  general  iyftem 
of  bufkuidry)  and  particularly  the  almoft  entire  dependence 
on  the  fbeep-fold  for  manure,  is  not  ftridly  reconcilable  to 
rcafoii}  in  many  parts  of  this  diftridh  All  the  light  and  dry 
nartSy  which  require  treading  to  make  them  cloveri  are  un« 
^oubcedly  proper  for  ihcep-folding  i  but  many  of  the  wet^ 
cold  parts,  are  not  at  all  calculated  for  that  ^ftenu  Thofc 
of  the  latter  defcription  are  by  no  means  fit  or  fafe  for  iheep 
widiout  draining  i  and  as  that  is  fcldom  pradicable  to  any 
extent^  in  an  arable  ftatc,  many  of  them  ihould  be  laid 
down  as  pafture.  Thofe  parts  which  are  already  laid  down, 
are  remarkably  fweet*feeding  ground,  and  in  that  ftate  of 
hufhandry,  the  country  would  ftill  be  calculated  for  feeding 
ibecpi  but  not  on  a  folding  fyftem.  The  long«woolled 
ihccp,  either  the  Cotfwold  or  the  Leicefterfhire,  are  pecu-^ 
liarly  proper  for  fuch  kind  of  land,  where  a  part  might  be 
always  in  pafture^  and  the  arable  land  kept  ih  that  kind  of 
buibandry  that  would  produce  green  winter*  crops. 

In  diofe  parts  of  the  country,  Vfhcrt  the  land  is  light  and 
dry,  the  (heep-fold  fyftem  might  ftill  be  ufed.  The  large. 
£irmcrs  would  be  much  better  able  to  fupport  a  flock  than- 
they  now  are,  by  laying  down  the  wet  parts  of  their  land 
to  pafture,  aivl  fowing  &in(oin  on  the  dry  and  poor 
parts}  and  the  finall  farmers,  whofe  arable  land  required 
folding)  would  find  their  account  much  more  in  taking  in 
fhecp  from  the  down  farms  to  eat  their  green  winter  food^. 
than  by  keeping  fmall  flocks  of  their  own. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that,  notwithftlanding  the 
dairy  fyftem  is  To  well  uadcrftood,  and  is  Co  very  profitable 
In  this  diftri£^^  there  Is,  ncverthelefs,  a  ftrong  propenfity,  in 
many  parts  of  it,  to  grazing  cattle.  It  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  intereft  of  the  community,  that  cattle  ftiould  be  grazed 
fomcwhcre,  but  It  alfo  is  tlicir  interefl,  and  ftlU  more  fo  the 
intereft  of  every  individual,  to  apply  his  land  to  the  purpoibs 
for  which  nature  defigned  it.  Nature  never  deiigned  many 
parts  of  this  diftrliS^,  and  particularly  the  cold,  wet*  parts, 
where  oak  timber  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  country,  for 

grarii^. 


griling.  Oil  thofe  foils  the  fummtr  is  too  L 
purpofe,  and  they  never  can  be  applied  to  fo  gri 
IS  that  of  keeping  dairy  cowl. 


CONCLUSIO 

CmlaintHg  Anfwtr%  to  thofe  Heads  tf  /njairyl 
the  County  at  Large. 


fr  o  o  D  s. 

THIS  head  of  inquiry  will  require  two  ani 
to  the  underwood,  or  coppice  wood ; 
the  timber  of  the  county. 

XJniknuood. — The  county  of  Wilts  was  I 
wooded  county,  and,  till  within  the  memory  I 
thadc  the  principal  part  of  the  fuel  in  the  fa| 
country  vill-igcs. 

The  genera!  introduction  of  pit  coal  (whil 
arc  enabled  to  bring,   at    little    cxpcncc 
their  return  waggons  from  market)  has  very  I 
the  confuniption  of  wood  for  fuel.     And  thia 
degree,  lelTcncd  the  attention  to  its  prcfcrv.iliJ 
on  the  downs,  and  near  the  center  of  the  c 
is  mod   wanted.       In  many  parts  of  the  oil 
county,  there  arc  very  large  and   valuable  wl 
which  are  very  thriving,  but  in   many  inftJ^ 
much  injured,  by  being  fubjccl  to  common  ri| 
and  in  fome  inflanccs  for  deer.     Inclofurc  a 
ments  for  diviuons  of  commonable  lands,  \ 
rid  of  thei's  incumbrances ;  but  many  improvl 
kind  have  hitherto  been  neglected,  under  an  \ 
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do  very  Ktde  injuiy  to  woods,  after  they  are  (even  years  oHi, 
(the  ufual  period  at  iriiich  they  begin  t6  be  commonable)*^ 
If  the  owners  of  fuch  woods  iaw  this  injury  in  its  proper 
liebti  they  would  not  hefitate  to  make  ample  compen&tioiL 
{0  the  commoners,  to  induce  tfacm  to  relinquifli  their  comm 

nau  rigbts. 

The  ftools  which  produce  underwood,  or  coppice  woodt 
0uy  be  defined  to  be  "  underground  pollard  trees.** 

Like  other  pollard  trees,  they  have  «*  their  youth,  their 
perfedion,  and  therr  decay."  In  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe 
ihteS}  they  are  particularly  fufceptible  of  injuries.  And 
aldiough  in  ftrong^  thriving,  flouri(hing  woods,  cattle  may  do 
but  U^e  harm  to  the  underwood,  after  it  is  feven  years  My 
yet  in  weaki  decaying  woods,  the  ihoots  are  not  ftrong 
enough  to  get  out  of  dicir  reach  by  that  period ;  and  the 
in)od>  by  being  continually  cropped,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
decay  and  die ;  and  while  woods  are  in  a  ftate  of  common?* 
age,  all  young  plants,  which  may  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly, 
or  may  be  planted  therein,  will  alfo  be  liable  to  be  cropped, 
and  few  of  them  only  can  conu  to  pcrfe£Hon. 

The  ufes  of  underwood  in  this  county,  being  fo  very 
many  and  indifpenfable,  viz.  hazel  for  hurdles  and  hedging,, 
and  fpars  for  dutching ;  afh  and  willow  for  wheelwrights 
and  carpenters  ufes,  particularly  for  (hip-cribs  and  imple- 
ments in  hufbandry,  and  various  other  ufes;  the  prefervation 
of  it  is  become  an  objctfl  of  confequence,  efpecially  fmcc 
the  late  great  advance  in  the  price  of  coals,  both  at  New* 
caille  and  in  Somcrfctfhirc,  has  again  made  it  worth  while 
to  raife  wood  for  fuel.  In  that  rcfpedi,.  the  centre  of  the 
county  finds  a  ferious  want  of  wood ;  and  it  would  be  well. 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  have  land  proper  for  it, 
to  apply  it  to  that  purpofe. 

There  are  many  fituations  in  the  county  particularly  pro- 
per for  the  growth  of  wood,  but  none  more  fo  than  the 
peaty  edges  of  the  fand  vein  about  Manningford,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pcwfey  Vale.  No  part  of  Wilrfhire  is  more 
in  need  of  wood.  There  is  no  part  where  it  would  grow 
^cr,  or  yield  more  when  grown,  nor  is  there  any  ufe  to 

which. 


■which  the  land  not  be  applied,  that  would  bring  lo  mticl  j 
.f>roiic  to  the  owners* 

Ti/u^^r.— The  forts  of  timber,  natural  to  the  county,  may 
be  almoft  reduced  to  three,  oak,  a(h,  and  elm. 

The  cold  foils,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Wiltfhirc,  arc  pc. 
culiarly  favourable  to  oak ;  the  funds  of  the  fouth  part  to 
afh;  and  the  gravelly  vallics,  and  deep  loams  of  various 
parts  of  it,  to  elm ;  and  although  many  parts  of  the  county 
appear  to  be  bare  of  timber,  yet  there  arc  fo  many  other  pam 
where  the  foil  is  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth,  that 
the  produce  of  the  county  is  fully  equal  to  its  confump. 
tlon. 

Beech  timber  is  not  common  in  the  county;  andahhougk 
it  grows  fo  very  plcnlifuliy  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Hams, 
there  is  none  grows  fpontancoufly  in  Wiltihire,  except  oa 
the  very  edge  of  the  county  towards  Hamp(hire. 

If  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  timber  may  be  afccrtawcd 
by  its  price,  timber  is  certainly  not  fcarce  in  Wiltfhirc; 
Oak  timber  fells  in  the  rough  from  is.bd.  down  to  1 1. 
afli  from  is.  bd.  down  to  9^.;  and  elm  from  i  s.  down  to 
9^.  per  foot.  At  thefe  prices  it  will  barely  pay  for  growing, 
and  whenever  the  price  rifcs,  the  growth  will  be  proper- 
tionably  encouraged,  it  being  ncccfTary  for  the  prcfervation 
of  any  timber^  that  its  price  (hould  keep  pace  with  the  price 
the  land  would  produce,  if  applied  to  corn  or  grafs. 

Elm  timber  will  always  be  plenty,  wherever  the  foil  is 
favourable  to  it,  as  it  makes  a  good  flielter,  its  fhadc  docs 
UttU  harm  to  the  hedges,  and  its  leaves  and  roots  none  to 
the  land.  But  oak  and  aih  timber  being  undoubtedly  injuri- 
ous  to  the  tenant,  require  the  foilcring  hand  of  the  landlord 
to  protect  them,  the  former  being  hurtful  to  the  fences  by 
its  (hade,  and  the  latter  being  particularly  injurious  by  io 
roots,  to  the  arable  ^mer,  and  by  its  leaves  to  the  dairy 
farmer  (afh  leaves  communicating  an  incurable  bad  tafle  to 
the  butter,  during  the  time  of  their  dropping  in  autumn] 
And  to  this  caufe  it  is  owing  that  afh  timber,  tliough  fo  very 
ncccflary  for  implements  of  hu(bandry  to  tlic  corn  farmers, 

and 


gfld  for  utcnfib  ufcd  by  the  dairy  farmers,  i$  ncvcrthelcfii 
getting  fcarcc  in  the  county;  and  if  it  cannot  be  propagated 
ta  hedgerows,  ttiouldbcciipouragcdasinuchaspoffibleitt 

woods* 

Spirii  of  flaming. — ^But  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  die 
woods  of  this  county,  it  muft  not  be  omitted  to  remark  the 
amazing  fpirit  of  planting  that  has,  for  fome  years  paft,  been 
difiifcd  through  every  part  of  it. 

It  is  ccruinly  owing  to  the  rcfidcnce  of  fo  many  noble* 
men,  and  great  landholders,  in  this  county,  that  the  fpirit  of 
improvement  is  fo  general;  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  almoft  one  gentleman,  that  has  not  contributed  fome« 
thinfr,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  land,  towards  orna* 
menting  die  county  by  plantations,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
point  out  any  particular  perfon  as  a  great  planter.  A 
lift  of  the  names  of  the  rcfident  nobility,  and  gentry,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  would  be  a  pretty  accurate  lift  of  its 

planters. 

And  to  this  attention,  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  ufes  of 
timber,  it  is  owing,  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  king* 
dom  where  the  timber  trees,  particularly  the  elms  in  hedge* 
rows,  are  better  prefcrved,  and  left  damage  done  to  them, 
by  trimming  up  the  fide  branches,  than  in  the  county  of 
Wilts. 

PRICE   of  PROf^ISIONS. 

The  prices  of  provifions  in  Wiltfliirc,  and  particularly  in 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  when  compared  with  the 
other  wcftcrn  counties,  may  be  faid  to  be  high. 

As  the  fo'jth-caft,  or  down  part,  of  the  county  produces 
very  few  articles  of  human  food,  except  wheat,  that\%  the 
only  article  which  can  be  faid  to  be  cheap  in  that  part ;  and 
io  great  an  influence  have  the  Bath  and  London  markets 
on  the  price  of  other  provifions,  which  are  raifed  in  the 
north  and  weft  parts  of  the  county,  that  butcher's  meat 
butter,  and  checfe,  particularly  the  two  former,  are  ufually 
at  Icaft  ten  per  cent*  dearer,  on  an  average,  at  Sarum,  than 

X  at 
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at  Wells,  or  Shepton  Mallctt,  in  Somcrfedhire,  and  fane, 
limes  even  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  at  Exeter ;  and  as 
thefc  caufes  arc  likely  to  be  permanent,  the  efFcds  may  bi 
cxpeftcd  to  be  Co  likewife. 

The  certain  demand  for,  and  confcquently  the  high  price 
of,  the  produce  of  this  county,  is,  undoubtedly,  as  has  bceit 
faid  before, an  advantage  to  the  landholders  of  it;  but  it  is,  in 
another  fcnfc,  a  diCidvantage  to  tlicm,  (viz.)  in  the  article 
of  labourers.  Although  the  wages  of  labourers  have  in. 
creafed  confidcrably  within  thefc  few  years,  yet  it  is  now 
barely  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftencc,  and  a  few  days  illncfs 
brings  them  to  the  parifh. 

The  parifti  rates  arc,  of  courfe,  very  high,  and  daily 
incrcafing ;  and  if  the  fyflcm  ncv/ly  adopted,  in  the  cloath- 
ing  manufailorics,  of  fpinning  the  wool  in  the  towns,  by 
nuchines,  which  ufcd  to  be  done  by  women  and  children  ia 
the  villages,  becomes  univerfal,  the  price  of  labour  mud 
A  ill  be  very  confidcrably  increafcd. 

Another  great  caufc  of  the  diftrcfs  of  the  poor,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  and  particularly  on  the  downs,  is  the 
fcarclty  of  fuel* 

Coals  are  already  advanced  very  confidcrably ;  and,  let 
the  price  of  carriage  be  ever  fo  much  reduced  by  good  roads, 
or  even  by  canals,  coals  muft  ftilL  be  dear  in  many  parts  of 
the  county. 

Wood  is  the  natural,  and  fhould  be  the  depending,  fuel  of 
a  great  part  of  Wiltfliire. 

How  neceflary,  therefore,  is  it  for  thofc  who  have  woods, 
CO  prefcrvc  them,  and  for  thofc  who  have  not,  to  plant  fomc  I 
But  as  this  muft  neceflarily  be  a  work  of  time,  it  may  be 
ufcful  to  hint,  that  for  a  quicker  remedy  of  this  alarming 
inconvenience,  a  few  acres  of  furze  might  be  preferved  from 
the  plough,  in  thofc  pariflies  where  it  already  grows,  and 
fown  in  thofc,  where  there  is  none  ^. 

ThU 

•  Foric  it  a  very  tender  plant  when  young,  and  therefore  Aould  not  be 
iown  till  Ute  in  Aptil,  or  early  in  May. 

li  may  be  fown,  cither  alone,  or  with  a  crop  of  barley,  white  oau,  or 

buck* 


This  might  be  foM  for  fiiel»  to  thofe  who  could  aflford  to 
buA  ^  g^^^^  inftcad  of  pctrifli  relief,  to  thofe  who  couM 
Aoc  ThoTe  who  hare  hoirts  to  fed  for  the  diftrefles  of 
the  poor,  would,  by  this  expedient,  gratify  their  humanitjr ; 
and  thofe  (if  there  are  any  fucb)  who  feel  oidy  for  the  pre« 
femdon  of  thw  hedges,  would  find  this  a  more  effeduaft 
way  to  prevent  wood-ftealing,  than  a  whip  or  a  prifon. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fs£t^  that,  widiout  any  particular  habits 
of  oppreffion  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  or  diflbluteneft  on 
die  part  of  the  poor,  the  labourers  of  many  parts  of  this 
county,  and  particulariy  of  South  Wiltihire,  may  be  truly 
(aid  to  be  at  this  time  in  a  wretched  fituation. 

The  dearncfs  of  provifion,  the  fcarcity  of  fiicl,  and,  above 
all,  the  foilure  of  fpinning  work  for  the  women  and  children, 
have  put  it  almoft  out  of  the  power  of  the  village  poor  to 
live  by  their  induftry ;  and  have,  unfortunately,  broken  that 
indcpcndant  fpirit,  which,  in  a  very  peculiar  degree,  formerly 
kept  a  Wiltihire  labourer  from  the  pari(h*books. 

The  farmers  complain,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  labourers 
do  lefs  work  than  formerly ;  when,  in  fa^  the  labourers  arc 
not  able  to  work  as  they  did,  at  a  time  when  tliey  lived 
better. 

There  is  no  neccfEty  of  heightening  this  melancholy  pic- 
ture, every  landholder  of  the  county  knows  it  too  well  i 
and  the  rcfidcnt  magiftrates,  in  particular,  have  it  daily  in 
their  view ;  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  fpokcn,  the  landholders 
arc  ufmg  every  exertion,  by  premiums,  bounties,  and  other 
indulgcncies,  to  introduce  new  kinds  of  employ  for  the  poor, 
to  fupply  the  lofs  of  fpimiing  wool  for  the  cloth  manufac* 
turers,  or  to  induce  the  manufa£hirers  Aill  to  bring  them 
wool,  by  giving  bounties  equal  to  what  they  can  fave  by 
fpinning  it  at  home  by  machines. 

bock-wheat;  and  if  it  it  preicrvc4  from  caulc,  wiU  be  fit  to  cut  in  three  or 

four  years. 

It  liket  a  </i7  fituation,  and  if  there  it  a  Jifth  offiU^  it  dou  not  fi&niff 
kowpopTitii. 


Xz  ROjtDS 
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JiOJDS    ond   CJXJLS. 

There  arc  few  co'intus  in  this  kingilom,  in  which  turn- 
pike roaiU  arc  (o  numerous,  as  in  Wiltlhire,  The  great 
liioroujjhfarcs  from  the  call  anJ  fouth  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  nariicularly  from  London  to  Baih  and  Briftol,  and  many 
ether  pans  of  the  weft  of  England,  paflinj  through  the 

^cpunty. 

'1  here  arc  no  Icfs  than  ten  principal  turnpike  roads  which 
p.ifs  throu;^h  Wiltfhire,  viz.  three  principal  turnpike  roads 
from  London  to  IJatli  and  Briftol  4  two  from  Oxford  to 
Bath  and  Briftol  i  three  through  Salilbury  into  Dorfct,  So- 
ir.crftt,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ;.  one  fiom  Porlfmouth  and 
Southampton,  to  Batli;  and  one  from  Salift)ury,  through 
-  I^cvizc5,  to  Oxford  ;  bcfidcs  a  number  of  interfedting  turn- 
pike roads,  in  alm(>ft  every  part  of  the  county  j  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  county,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  arc  few 
parts  of  the  kin^jdom  in  which  the  fyftcm  of  making  and 
keeping  turnpike  roads  in  repair,  is  fo  well  known  and 
pratSlifcd. 

The  private  roads,  like  thofc  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  arc  good,  or'bad,  in  propbrtion  to  the  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  materials.  Till  lately,  thofc  in  the  north  part  of 
the  country  were  bad  to  a  proverb  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
fcvcral  new  turnpike  roads  in  that  diftriiSl,  has  not  only 
ftimulatcd  the  inhabitants  to  make  good  their  approaches  to 
them,  but  has  alfo  e.iablcd  them  to  fetch  materials  for  that 
purpofe. 

There  is  only  one  canal  pnflcs  through  ihU  county,  viz. 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  that  only  through  a 
fmall  part  of  its  extreme  north  boundary.  Several  othcre 
havt;  been  propofcd^  and  fome  arc  now  in  contemplation^  but 
the  fear  that  canals  will  deprive  the  water-meadows  of  water, 
makes  many  of  the  landholders  averfc  to  them ;  and,pcrbp$, 
the  numerous  good  roads  through  every  part  of  the  county, 
make  canals,  in  fo.xc  mcafurc,  left  ncccflary,  while  the 

difficulty 
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difficulty  of  carrying  them  through  the  hills,  and  of  making 
their  bottoms  water-tight,  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
renders  them  much  more  expcnfive  than  in  many  other  parti 
of  the  kingdom. 

MJNUFJCTURES. 

The  extent  of  commerce,  or  rather  of  manufli£lures,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  is  very  great  indeed ;  but  the  woollen 
manufaftory  is,  by  far,  the  moft  general. 

Sali(bury  manufactures  great  quantities  of  flannels,  and 
fancy  woollens,  and  has  a  conftderable  manu&Aory  of  cutlery 
snd  ftccl  goods.— VViiton,  a  large  manufadlory  of  carpets, 
and  fancy  woollens.— Devizes,  a  confiderable  manufaAory, 
chiefly  of  fancy  woollens.— Bradford,  Trowbridge,  War- 
roinftcr,  Weftbury,  and  all  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages, 
from  Chippenham  to  Heytefbury  incluHve,  carry  on  moft 
extenfivc  manufaAorics  of  woollen  goods,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  fupcrfine  broad  cloths,  kerfeymeres,  and  fimcy 

cloths. 

At  Mere,  and  its  neighbouriiood,  there  is  a  manufaAory 
of  linen,  chiefly  dowlas,  and  bed-ticks. 

At  Aldbourn,  a  manufa«flory  of  cotton  goods,  chiefly 
fuftians  and  thickfcts. 

At  Swindon,  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  confiderable  ma« 
nufaftory  of  gloves. 

Indeed,  there  is  fcarcdy  a  town  in  the  county,  that  has  not 
a  manufacture  of  Tome  kind  or  other. 

The  vaft  population  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  occafioned 
by  their  various  and  extenfivc  mnnufa<5lures,  and  the  daily 
iiKrcafj  of  population  of  Kath  and  Uriftol,  occafion  a  never- 
failing  demand  for  all  the  produdions  of  the  land  of  this 
county. 

The  wheat,  and  in  particular  the  barley,  the  chccfe,  and 
butter,  and  every  other  neceflary  of  human  food,  arc  fure  to 
find  a  market. 

Thefe  are  undoubtedly  advantages,  and  very  great  ones, 
to  the  landholders  of  this  county  in  general  i  but,  perhaps, 

more 
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more  to  the  landholders  at  a  few  miles  diftaJ 
Icat  of  manu&^urcs,  than  to  thofe  immedf 
Ipot. 

It  feemi  to  be  allov/cd,  even  by  the  manufail 
fclveSi  that  although  the  nation  derives  : 
vanugc  from  manuf^clure,  in  a  general  aiiJ 
point  of  view,  and  though  the  landholders  L' 
kingdom  ha\*e  been  able  to  advance  the  i 
lands  very  conftderably}  In  conl'equcncc  of  a 
fumption  of  its  produce,  yet  the  manufaiSlurJ 
ways  bleflings  to  the  landed  iiiicrcft  of  the  i 
they  arc  imtnediauly  fuuatcd. 

The  advantages  arlHng  to  the  l^idcd  inl 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  manufaif) 
increafcd  demand,  and,  of  courfei  an  incrcdcdl 
produce  of  the  land.  But  this  extends  onlf 
ticks  of  daily  indil'pcnGblc  car;runiption,  fil 
butter,  poultry,  hay,  Hraw,  &c.  In  the  hea« 
of  life,  fuch  as  wheat,  barley,  o;jts,  chccfu,  bJ 
He,  the  advantages  are  Hiarcd  by  the  ianJ 
diftance. 

The  dilhdvantagcs  to  the  landholders  on  t 
incrcafcd  population,  and  that  of  the  molt  ui'.<l 
viz.  *'  labouring  poor;"  who,  in  times  of  al 
raife  the  price  of  Ubour  almoft  beyond  thfl 
farmer,  and  when  trade  in  general,  or  that  iif 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  fails,  falll 
the  poor  rates,  greater  tlun  the  land  is  well 
In  the  woollen  manufadorics  of  this  dittriif>,  | 
been  the  complaint  of  the  landholders,  and  y 
fa^urers  have  hitherto  made  tlicm  in  fu^nc  dl 
pcnlation,  by  the  employ  that  they  have  I 
fpinning  work,  to  the  women  and  children  ofl 
in  agriculture. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  landholders,  cvl 
penlation  Icems  likely  foon  to  be  at  an  end,  1 
introduAion  of  machines,  to   fupply  the  plaj 
labouft  whereby  all  thofu  paru  of  the  majil 
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have  hitherto  been  done  in  the  countiy  villages,  will  bt 
done  at  tlic  immediate  rcfidence  of  the  manufkaurers. 

The  confequcnce  to  the  landholders  will  be,  that  the 
fcmilics  of  ihe  labouring  poor  muft  fall  on  the  poor  rates,  or 
the  price  of  labour  rauft  be  advanced,  equal  to  the  lois  of 
llic  former  earnings  of  die  poor. 

The  confcqucnccs  to  the  manufacturers  themfelves  are 
not  yet  known.  How  for  the  general  introduiSion  of 
machines  may  afFe<a  diis  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  king* 
dom  in  general,  by  making  thofe  manufa£bories  <<  move* 
««ablc"  that  have  hitherto  been  ^^  fixtures,"  time  muft 
determine. 

There  is  no  ibciety  inftituted  in  the  county  of  Wilts  . 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  But  the  great  num* 
ber  of  Wiltfliirc  members,  that  help  to  compofc  the  truly 
refpccbble  body,  called  the  Bath  and  Weft  of  England 
S;x:icty,  arc  a  convincing  proof,  that  there  is  a  turn  for  im- 
provements in  the  county  ;  and  that,  although  there  may  be 
a  few  errors  in  the  pradicc  of  Wiltihirc  farmers,  they  do 
not  arife  from  a  too  fiubborn  attachment  to  old  opinions 
and  practices,  but  in  fome  inflances,  even  from  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  thofe  opinions  and  pra£lices,  by  a  fubftitution 
of  others,  which,  though  at  tlie  firft  view  they  were  pbu- 
fiblc,  experience  has  (hewn  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  cni 
propofcd.  But,  as  a  general  fpirit  is  now  excited  in  the 
county,  to  attempt  improvements,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  wiil,  in  time,  fix  on  the  proper  objcAs.  The  great 
de/ign  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is,  to  point  out  thofe 
objects  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  formers  of  Wilt* 
fhire,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  the  laft  to  avail  thcmfelvea 
of  the  benefit  of  that  valuable  inflitution. 

OBSTACLES   to    I MPRO f^E M E NT. 

There  are  two  obflacles  to  improvements  in  agriculture,, 
ncccflaryto  be  particularly  noticed  hcrcj  viz.  ifl.  The 

frequency^ 
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frequency  of  fmall  water-mill?,  as  particularly  injurious 
to  water-meadows ;  and,  2dly.  The  difncuhlcs  thrown  in 
the  way  of  fmall  inclofures  of  commonable  lands,  by  the 
expence  of  an  aA  of  parliament ;  the  firft  applying  more 
particularly  to  the  peculiar  hufbandry  of  Wiltlhirc,  and 
the  fecond  being  equally  an  obftaclc  to  improvements  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  arc  lands 
ftill  uninclofed. 

Water-mills,  which  arc  very  numerous  in  Wilt/hire, 
and  particularly  in  the  fouth-eaft  diftriiSb,  are,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  exceedingly  injurious  to  water-meadows. 

It  was  formerly  thought  ncccfiary,  that  every  manor, 
whofe  fituation  permitted  it,  flioulJ  have  iis  own  mill,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  tenants  to  grind  their  corn,  and  a 
great  part  of  thcfe  mills  remain  at  this  day,  although  few 
people  now  grind  their  own  corn,  and  although,  by  the  im« 
proved  mechanifm  of  mills,  one  can  now  do  the  work,  tkt 
three  or  four  did  formerly. 

Between  Warminftcr  and  Salifbury,  a  diftance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  there  are  nearly  twenty  water-mills;  al- 
though  one-third  of  the  number  (if  well  conftruftcd)  would 
be  more  than  fufEcienr  to  db  aM  the  work  of  the  country. 
Many  of  thefe  mills  are  very  injurious  to  the  water- 
meadows  below  them,  and  frequently  prevent  the  making 
new  ones.  And  the  fame  inconvenience  exifls  on  the 
rivtrrs  in  general  throughout  the  county,  and  particul;u'ly  in 
•  the  fouth-eaft  diftri<5l. 

To  remedy  this,  in  all  acls  of  parliament  for  inclofures, 
where  there  is  a  pofllbility  of  making  ivatcr-mcadcws^  or  of 
improving  thofe  already  madc^  power  fliould  be  given  to  the 
commiilioners  to  take  from  the  mills,  at  flatcd  times,  j//, 
oxfuch  party  oi  the  water  as  (hould  be  abfolutJy  neccflary 
for  die  water-meadows  below;  and  where  fuch  mills  arc 
really  unneceffiry,  to  dircft  them  to  be  taken  away.  Such 
commiiTioners  bcin^j;,  at  the  (ame  time,  impowered  to  iix 
an  annual  rent  charge,  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  fuch 
mills  fo  injured,  by  the  owners  of  the  land  fo  benefited,  as 
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ftdone  in  de  cafe  of  canalsi  fubjeA  to  the  like  afipeal  as  is 
allowed  in  canal  ads. 

In  pairs  of  the  country  vrbxA  are  already  indofed,  dif* 
putcs  frequently  happen  between  owners  of  mills  and  o%imers 
of  water  meadows,  and  which  are  almoft  impoffible  to  be 
explained  or  underftood  in  a  court  of.  juftice. 

Perhaps  a  mode  might  be  pra^cable,  of  empowering. 
jufiices  of  the  peace,  at  their  quarter  feffions,  to  order  a  re- 
ference  to  men  of  judgment  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
make  ibeir  award,  matter  of  record  to  bind  the  parties. 

The  other  cbftade  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  is 
the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  inclofures  of  com« 
mooable  lands,  particularly  where  the  quantity  of  land  is 
finall,  or  the  number  of  proprietors  large,  by  die  difficulty  and . 
expence  of  procuring  9&s  of  parliament  for  that  purpofe. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  common  fields  ftill  remaining  in  Wiltlhire, 
particularly  in  the  fcuth«eafl:  part  of  the  county;  and  that 
In  the  north- weft  part,  there  are .  ftill  many  open  common . 
paflures.  Thefe  arc  undoubtedly  obftades  to  all  improve^ 
ments  in  agriculture^  and  ought,  to  be  divided .  without 
delay. 

Inhere  have  b^en  many  common-fields  lately  indofed  in 
tlic  fouth-cad  part  of  the  county;  but  in  the  north- weft  part,, 
inclofures  have  gone  on  very  flowly  for  fome  years  paft-. 
One  reafon  has  already  been  given  for  this,  viz.  the  bad^ 
nefs  of  the  roads^  and  the  difHcuky  and  expence  of  making 
fuch  new  ones,  as  would  be  ncceflaiy  in  cafe  of  an  indofure. 
'Ibis  impediment  will  foon  be  removed  in  North  Wilcfliire ; 
and  good  roads  will  enable  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  com— 
imvMc  Lind>to  make  the  moft  of  it.     AnJ  there  is  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  the  greatcft  part  of  the  commonable  lands  in 
thf  county  would  foon  be  divided,  provided  the  legal  difficult . 
iui  which  Itand  in  the  way  of  inclofures  could  be  removed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  no  commonable  land,  bi  it  iverfo 
foidily  can  be  inclofcd  or  divided  without  adt  of  parliament^, 
unlefs  by  the  confcat  of  all  the  parties.  ITut  confcnt  is  alviray^ . 
ifficuli  to  be  got,  and  Ibractimes  (particularly  where  fonve 
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of  the  proprietors  arc  mlnorsy  or  under  any  other  tegal  dtf* 
ability)  impoflihlc.  An  a£l  of  pailiamcnt  is  then  thconl/ 
rcfort.  But  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  quantity  of  open 
land  belonging  to  one  manor,  is  infufEcicnt  to  afford  an  cx« 
pence  of,  perhaps,  near  300  /.  for  an  aft,  bcfidcs  the  fubfc- 
qucnt  cxpencc  of  working  a  commiflion.  And  although 
the  land-owners  of  two  or  more  manors  might  join  in  one 
aft,  yet  it  is  a  difEcult  matter  to  get  them  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  it ;  cfpecially  when,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  their  in- 
tereiVs,  or,  at  leaft,  their  claims,  on  the  commonable  lands, 
clalh  and  interfere  with  each  other. 

The  expences  of  an  aft  of  parliament  for  an  inclofure, 
arc  not  entirely  occafioncd  by  the  fees  of  the  two  Houfcs, 
but  by  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  attendances  in  London, 
ou'ing  to  the  multifarious  and  increafmg  bufmcfs  of  parlia- 
ment i  and  which  an  annihilation,  or  even  a  redudioa  of 
thofc  fees,  would  tend  much  more  to  increafe  than  prehent. 

Remedy  propofed.^^Hut  there  fcems  to  be  a  mode  by 
which  tliis  difficulty  might  be,  in  a  great  meafurc,  obviated, 
and  fmall  common  fields  or  commons  divided  at  a  trifling 
cxpence,  viz.  by  empowering  the  juftices  of  the  peace  to 
receive  applications  for  that  purpofc  at  the  quarter  fciTions; 
and  particularly  in  thofe  cafes,  wliere  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  proprietors  were  confenting,  or  where  the  objections 
were  chiefly  founded  on  legal  difability. 

Notice  of  the  projwfed  application  to  the  juftices  might 
be  given  (in  tlie  wray  now  prefcribed  by  parliiment)  in 
Auj;uft  or  September.  The  bill  of  the  propofed  regulations 
of  tne  inclofure,  might  be  delivered  at  the  Michaelmas  fcf- 
Jlons,  and  made  public  immediately  after.  Objedlions 
might  be  heard  at  the  Epiphany  feflions,  and  the  bench 
might  then  determine  for  or  againft  an  inclofure. 

Thofe  who  doubt  the  competency  of  a  court  of  quarter 
feflions,  to  do  this  bufmefs  properly,  will  confider,  that  the 
local  information,  fo  eflcntial  to  the  proper  framing  an  inclo- 
fure bill,  may  be  obtained,  and  the  objeftions  of  parties 
aggrieved  may  be  invcftigated>  not  oiJy  much  cheaper^  but 
§  much 
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much  littift  M  die  (pot,  dian  can  poi&bly  be  done  before 
parliament.  And  chofe  who  diink  it  would  be  giving  1^ 
m^bpewr  to  juftices  of  the  peace,  will  confider,  that  they 
hdve  already  a  greater  power  than  this,  viz«  the  hearing 
and  determining  appeals  that  may  come  from  parties  ag* 
gricvudi  under  tnclofure  a£ls  pa/led  by  parliament. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  were  thought  neceflary,  all  poflibiltty 
of  [lartialit}'  might  be  prevented  by  prcfcribed  rules  and 
regulations,  as  to  the  proporthnal  Majority  of  consenting 
proprietors,  abfolutcly  neceiGiry  to  the  pafling  an  order  for 
an  indofure. 

It  may»  perhaps,  be  expe£lcd  by  fbmc,  that  in  fpeaking  of 
obftaclcs  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  payment  of 
tythcs  in  kind  fhould  be  mentioned,  and  fome  plan  propofcd 
for  its  abolition*  But  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  fo  great 
an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  kingdom,  involving  fo 
many  valuable  intcrefts  and  important  confequcnccs,  can 
be  clFo£lcd  from  the  crude  and  undigefted  fchcmcs  of  an 
bumble  individual.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  pcr« 
haps,  hereafter  be  able,  from  tlic  combined  information  that 
will  be  colleiflcd  by  them,  to  determine  whether  any  thing 
can  be  done  in  this  important  buflnefs,  and  what  meafures 
are  the  mod  likely  to  give  general  (atisfadlion  to  the  parties 
intcrefted. 

But  however  the  payment  of  tythes,  in  kind,  may  be  an 
obdacic  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  it  is 
but  common  juftice  to  the  clergy  of  the  county  of  Il^ilts^  to 
remark,  \iiZxfo  far  as  rcfpeSls  tbem^  that  obftacle  can  hardly 
be  fliid  to  exift.  In  many  of  the  late  inclofures,  commuta- 
tions, either  in  land  or  money,  have  been  accepted,  and  the 
pai'ifhcs  difcharged  of  tythes.  And  where  tythes  are  ftili 
due,  it  is  a  faiSl,  that  there  is  fcarccly  one  clergyman  in 
twenty  throughout  the  county,  who  takes  them  up  in  kind  ; 
although  the  laymen,  who  are  in  poflfeflion  of  tythes,  too 
often  fct  them  the  example  of  refufmg  to  compound  them 
at  any  price  whatever. 

FINIS. 
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The  following  valuable  communication,  respecting  the  pre-^ 
sent  state  of  Husbandry  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  the! 
means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration! 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that  every 
person,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have^ 
it  in  his  power,  to  examine  it  fully,  before  it  is  published.  It 
is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  obser- 
vation, which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  of 
the  following  sheets,  may  be  ■written  on  the  margin,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London, 
by  whom  the  same  shall  be  properly  attended  to  ;  and  when 
the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up,  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  Oxfordshire,  from  the  information 
thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly 
superior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  its 
power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  improving  his 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  useful  experiment 


TO  THE  READER. 

XT  is  requested,  tluit   this   Paper,   may  be  returned  I 
Board  of  Agriculture,  before  the  first  of  Marcli  next. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  dl 
consider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fact   or  observatic 
taincd  in  tlicsc  Reports,  which,  at  present,  are  printl 
circulated,    for   the   purpose  merely  of  procuring   odu 
information,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  i 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

yuHKiiry,  1794. 


INTRODUCTION. 


X  ME  County  of  Oxlnrd,  extends  in  length,  from  the  Nonh 
West  extremity,  to  the  South  Eait,  fifty  milci.  Bang  of  a  reiy 
irregubr  figure,  it  is  not  above  seven  miles  acrots  near  the  middle* 
at  Oxtbrd ;  though  in  tlie  more  northern  part  of  the  County, 
it  measures  thirty-eight  miles  in  diameter.  The  southern  end 
is  also  narrow,  being  not  more  than  twelve  miles  across,  in  any 
part  South  of  Oxford. 

It  contains  14  Hundreds,  one  City,  is  Market-Towns, 
107  Townships  or  Parishes,  and  about  450,000  acres ;  of  which 
the  part  North  of  Oxford  conuins  309,000  acres,  and  the  part 
South  of  Oxford  141,000  acres  ;  as  appears  by  the  Topographi- 
cal Survey  which  I  have  lauly  ulten,  and  is  now  engraving  by 
Mr.  Carey. 

JBoHflffuriVs.&c.^— Oxfordshire  is  bounded  on  the  South.South 
West,  and  South  East  by  the  county  of  Berks  ;  on  the  East  by 
the  county  of  Bucks  j  on  the  North  East,  by  the  county  of 
Nonhampton  ;  on  the  North  West,  by  the  county  of  Warwick  ; 
and  on  the  W^'st,  hy  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester. 

Ill  so  fjr  us  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks  arc  contiguous, 
t1iey  arc  scparatcit  from  each  other  by  the  rivers  U\s  and  Thames. 
The  river  Thame,  which  runs  through  the  County,  falls  into  the 
his  at  Dorclii'Stcr,  and,  from  that  place,  the  river  takes  the  name 
ot'Tliamcs.  Other  rivers  in  Oxfordshire  arc,  the  Charwell,  which 
(lividos  this  County  from  Northampton  on  a  part  of  tlie  bounda- 
ry only;  the  Windrush,  the  Evcniode,  the  Glym,  and  the  Ray"; 
beiiiilcs  numerous  streams  of  inferior  note  :  so  that  this  County, 
may  be  considered  as  inferior  to  none,  in  [joint  of  being  welt 
watered. 

Soil  and  Diviiions.^-^The  soil  of  a  very  considerable  part  of 
this  County  is  shallow;  of  the  stone  brush  kind  j  notwithstanding 
there  arc  interspersed  in  divers  places,  rich  loams,  sands,  and  clays ; 
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the  description  of  which  will  be  more  particular,  by  dividinJ 
County  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  North  and  the  South  J 
lion,  and  afterwardt.  subdividing  each  of  those  parts,  into  J 
ral  districtt.  I 


I.    NORTH  DIVISION.  I 

The  North  Division,  may  be  divided  into  four  districts,  tM 

1.  The  Northern  corner  of  the  County,  containing  in  a  I 
measure  the  Banbury  and  Bloxham  Hundreds,  is  chicly  >iil 
deep  land,  partly  arable,  and  partly  in  a  pasture  state,  approl 
ted  principally  to  the  dairy.  I 

2.  South  of  the  last  is  a  very  large  extent,  where  the  hi 
land  or  flat  part  is  shallow,  and,  in  general,  more  or  Ics  st'-M 
an  arable  or  convertible  state ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  a  good  I 
or  mixed  with  clay,  in  a  pasture  state ;  and  the  bottoms,  intl 
the  clay  allotted  for  meadow  land,  by  the  sides  of  the  scvcrl 
vers,  which  add  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  tlic  County.     I 

3.  The  South  West  comer  contains  the  forest  of  WliicliJ 
great  part  of  which  is  woodland  ;  and  near  to  that,  i:\  the  \^M 
ton  Hundred,  the  soil  is  more  gravelly,  with  parts  of  bliick  I 
and  clay,  much  of  which  is  adapted  to  pasture  aiul  meM 
The  situation  is  low  and  wet,  notwitlistanding  which  ihcrM 
divers  tracts  of  anble  land  in  this  district.  I 

4.  The  district  on  the  North  side  of  Oxford,  in  wltich  is  I 
prised  the  common  of  Otmoor,  is  a  deep  rich  toil,  part  arl 
part  in  pasture,  and  part  meadow  land.  I 


11.  SOUTH  DIVISION.  I 

The  South  Divition,  may  also  be  divided  into  four  sevcnl 
trictSj  namely,  I 
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1.  The  part  contiguous  to  and  South  of  Oxford,  which  con* 
m9t$  of  various  soils,  part  light  and  sandy,  and  part  deep  and  rich ; 
some  being  arable,  and  some  in  a  pasture  and  meadow  state.  In 
this  district  is  comprised  a  considerable  tract  of  woodknd,  near  to 
Stanton  St.  John. 

2.  From  thence  southward^  by  the  sides  of  the  Thame  river, 
IS  a  pretty  large  tract  of  deep  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
in  pasture* 

3.  Between  the  preceding  district  and  the  bottoms  of  the  Chil- 
tern  hills,  the  land  is  mostly  in  an  arable  state,  chiefly  deep  and 
good,  but  diminishing  in  goodness  as  you  approach  the  hills; 
when  it  consists  of  a  poor  white  maum>  being  a  mixture  of  white 
earth  and  chalk. 

The  Ickncild  way,  which  crosses  this  County,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  considered*  as  dividing  the  last  described  district  from 
the  range  of  Downs*  which  are  in  most  places  above  the  Ickneild 
way,  and  used  as  a  sheep  pasture,  being  poor  land.  South  of 
which, 

4.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  land  called  the  ChUtern  hitls, 
soil  whereof  is  a  mixture  of  chalk,  with  some  loam  and  clay*  but 
all  full  of  tlinrs.  Much  of  this  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
beech;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  inclosures,  mostly 
in  an  arable  or  convertible  state,  with  some  large  wastes  or  com- 
mons; and  some  vallics  of  meadow  land  boi'dcring  on  the 
Thames. 

Upon  a  general  view,  be»ides  the  woods  before  mentioned*  and 
some  few  other  particular  spots,  the  face  of  the  County  is  marked 
with  little  woodland  ;  except  in  those  places  which  are  near  to 
the  towns  or  capital  mansions. 

There  arc  no  hills  of  any  steepness  or  elevation,  except  the 
range  of  Chiltern  hills ;  the  rest  are  only  gentle  declivities,  which 
tend  to  vary  the  landscape,  without  preventing  the  labours  of  the 
plough. 

Climatc^^Thc  Clhnate  of  Oxfordshire  may  be  accounted  in 
general  cold,  particularly  the  Westward  part  of  the  North  di- 
vision, where  the  fences  consist  chiefly  of  stone  walk,  and  conse- 
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quently  afford  little  or  no  shelicr.  It  is  cold  also  upon  and  nJ 
the  Chiltem  hills,  especially  on  the  poor  whicc  lands  at  the  fJ 
of  the  hillj ;  where  it  is  always  to  be  observed.  iha[  the  frJ 
will  take  effect  sooner,  and  continue  longer  on  that  soili  th| 
it  don  on  the  deeper  lands  farther  situated  from  the  hills, 
climate  of  the  Chiltcrn  country  is  moist,  on  account  of  the  foJ 
which  are  more  firequent  on  the  hiUs  and  woods,  than  in  the  val 
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PART  I. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COUSTT, 

Slate  fif  Preperly^^-^In  regard  to  property,  there  are  a  few 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  lai;g«  estates,  which,  wi^  the 
addition  of  the  potieisioni  belonging  to  the  church,  and  the  dif> 
ferent  corporate  bodiet  of  the  univenity,  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  tliii  County.  There  are  also  many  propiietors  of  a  mid- 
dling  size,  and  many  small  proprieton.  particulariy  in  the  open 
fields. 

Size  of  Farmi.-"—Tht  size  of  the  fanni  varies  so  much,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  on  tliat  head ;  but  they  may  be  considered* 
generally  speaking,  as  less  than  in  most  parts  of  England. 

System  of  Huibandry.-"  ^TTie  present  course  of  husbandry  i» 
so  various,  particularly  in  the  open  fields  of  both  Divisions,  that 
to  treat  of  all  the  different  ways  of  management,  would  render 
this  report  too  voluminous.  It  may  suffice,  generally  to  remark* 
that  some  fields  are  in  the  ccnirse  of  one  crop  and  fallow,  others 
of  two,  and  a  few  of  tbrce  crops  and  a  fallow. 

In  divers  unindoscd  p^Lrishes,  the  same  rotation  prevails  over 
the  whole  of  the  open  fields;  but  in  others,  the  more  homeward 
or  bcttcrniost  land  is  oftencr  cropped,  or  sometimes  cropped  every 
year.  There  arc  in  many  places,  considerable  tracts  of  land,  that 
arc  well  iidapted  to  the  growth  of  sainfoin,  or  other  artificial 
grasses ;  but  it  Is  seldom  that  the  farmers  can  agree  to  lay  down 
any  portion  with  such  grasses,  or  even  with  turnips ;  though,  for 
want  of  iuch  changeof  cultivation,  or  of  a  temporary  rest,  the-iniv> 
rior  partof  the  field,  produces,  in  dry  seasons  especially,  vtry  scan- 
ty crops  of  corn. 

In  those  fields  that  are  cultivated  in  the  course  of  one  crop  and 
a  fallow,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  chief  grain  that  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  sometimes,  by  agreement  of  the  occupiers,  a  few  tares 
are  sown  in  the  fallow  field,  to  cut  green  for  the  horses. 

In  those  fields  that  are  in  the  course  of  two  crops  and  a  fal- 
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low,  th«  wheat  crop  succeeds  the  fallow ;  and  the  other 
sown  cither  with  barley,  oats,  [>caset  or  bt;anE,  or  with  u1]| 
them. 

In  the  open  liclds  that  are  in  the  course  of  three  cro})i;  a 
fallow,  the  most  usual  rotation  is  the  following,  viz. 

Fdllow,  11     Beans,  pease,  oats,  or  tartJ 

Wheat,  II     Birky,  or  oars : 

so  that  when  a  hitching  takes  place,  it  is  cither  in  the  bcan-fil 

«r  fallow  field. 

The  present  course  of  husbaiKlry  in  the  indosurcs,  is 
variable,  but  less  so  than  in  the  open  fields.  On  the  strong  il  J 
landt«  or  clay  soils,  the  course  of  three  crops  and  a  fallow  in  v 
general,  and  some  clover  is  raised ;  but  when  the  soil  bccoi| 
more  dry,  and  is  not  too  much  injured  by  the  treading  of  c. 
turnips  are  introduced  and  fed  off;  and  this  is  found  to  an 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  considerable  depth  in  the  soil,  : 
tomuch  that  some  damage  will  h^ippen  in  a  wet  season. 

In  the  Chittcm  country,  one  course  of  crops  in  esteem  i 

1  Fallow  for  ||  j  Turnips 

2  Wheat  6  Barley 

3  Pease,  or  tares  ||  7  Clover 

4  Oats  I) 
and  then  wheat  again,  but  variable;  or  sometimes  barley,  wlifl 
is  called  a  grattan  crop,  but  does  not  answer  so  well. 

Anott-.er  course  in  the  Chiltern  country,  is 
I  Fallow  for  11         j  Barley,  or  oats 

z  Wheat  II        6  Clover,  or  grass  stjcds, 

3  Barley  1  or  two  years 

4  Turnips  [j         7  Oats 

and  sometimes  a  crop- of  pease  between  the  barley  ana  turiiil 
but  it  is  seldom  attended  with  much  produce. 

In  the  vale  part  of  the  South  Division,  the  following  roi.it 
of  crops  is  in  much  use ;  though  it  is  an  objection  with  some.  1 
the  wheat  crop  does  not  come  twicf  ia  the  same  number  of  ycal 
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1  Turnips 

2  Barley 

3  Clover,  one  year 

4  Wlicat,  on  once  ploughing 
But  almost  all  over  the  whole  district  of  the  light  lands  of  the 

North  DivisioHi  with  which  this  County  abounds,  the  following 
rotation  is  become  very  general  in  the  inclosures : 


5  Pease,  or  beans 

6  Oats 

7  Tares 


5  Wheat,  on  once  ploughing 

6  Oats,  pease,  or  beans ; 

7  And  in  many  places  a  part 

is  continued  in  sainfoin 
till  the  plant  is  worn  out. 


1  Turnips 

2  Barley   with    clover,     rye 

grass,  or  trefoil,  or  mixed. 
3,  4  Clover  &c.  as  above,  either 
one  or  two  years,  as  the 
plant  v/ill  continue 

This  course  of  crops,  it  is  the  general  opinion,  is  the  best  sys* 
tern  that  can  be  adopted  for  light  or  stone  brush  soils,  which 
cannot  be  fallowed  too  little ;  and  it  has  become  a  very  general 
practice,  on  an  inclosure  taking  place,  to  divide  each  of  the  estates 
(after  such  part  is  taken  as  is  intended  for  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow)  into  seven  divisions,  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  the  six  round  course  of  husbandry  before- 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  one  for  sainfoin,  or  grass  seeds  ; 
and  then  obliging  tlic  tenant,  by  covenants  in  his  lease,  to  follow 
the  rotation  prescribed.  On  the  deep,  strong,  wet  lands, *2t  is 
thought  that  the  old  mode  of  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  avoiding 
two  crops  of  white  corn  in  succession,  cannot  be  mended;  various 
experiments  having  been  made  to  cultivate  such  soils  without  a 
fallow,  which,  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  drill  husbandry  has  been  very  little  intioduced  in  this 
county,  except  as  to  beans  or  pease,  which  arc  generally  either 
dibbled  or  drilled  ;  though  much  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  soil 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  system  for  wheat,  barley,  or 
Outs. 

Paring  and  Burnittff.'-^Tlxc  practice  of  paring  and  burning,  is 
in  use  in  the  part  of  the  county  bordering   on  Gloucestershire^  * 
but  is  not  very  general :  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  utility 
and  effect  of  this  process.  On  light  shallow  lands,  the  practice  ii 
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Slid  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  soil,  already  too  scanty  and  wca 
and  though  it  gives  an  unnatural  and  forced  exertion  for  a  shI 
time,  it  renders  the  soil  much  worse  in  future.     la  hys  of  sal 
foin  worn  out,  and  in  rough  pastures  broken  up,  where  the  i^ 
is  not  too  shallow,  it  is  often  found  benciicial,  especially  if  i 
loK-cd  by  a  crop  of  turnips.    But  great  care  should  be  taken,  tl 
none  of  the  soil  be  entirely  burnt  with  the  trumpery  and  wcci 
bccait!«,  ill  such  particles  of  the  soil  as  arc  burnt  so  much  am 
become  red,  vegetation  is  destroyed ;  and  this  will  be  npt  to  bfl 
jien,  if  the  wind  being  high,  the  fire  burns  too  liercely :  but  v 
what  is  left  after  burning  is  only  black,  the  principle  of  vegJ 
tion  is  supposed  to  remain.    It  has  therefore  been  recommLnig 
to  light  up  the  heaps  in  an  evening,  as  at  times  ilie  wind  is  n 
observed  to  sink,  particularly  in  the  months  of  March  and  Apl 
the  common  season  for  this  operation. 

TMrMi^s.— The  value  of  turnips  appears  to  bo  well  kiiowl 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  no  expense  is  spared  in  hci 
raising  them,  sometimes  by  planting  twice  or  tlircc  times  i 
dry  season.  I  have  heard  it  recommended,  though  I  i 
speak  as  to  the  effect,  to  mix  old  and  new  turnip  kl-cJ  togetll 
which  will  come  up  at  different  times :  and  further,  to  i^teep  d 
half  of  the  seed  so  mixed,  and  not  to  strep  tlie  other ;  by  v 
methods  the  plants  coming  at  four  diiFercut  times,  may  stand  I 
better  chance  of  escaping  injury  by  the  f^y  or  grub. 

Implements  of  Husbandry,       '    The   ploughs   used  i 
County  arc  of  various  sorts ;  but  the  most  general  practice  is,l 
use  the  long  swing  or  foot  ploughs  on  the  strongest  lands,  or 
breaking  up  the  lays;  and  the  wheel  ploughs  (sometimes  v 
one*  and  sometimes  two  wheels)  for  itiiring  ihc  fallows,  or 
the  ploughing  of  the  tight  lands.     It  is  seldom  seen  that  less  til 
four  horses  are  u^ed,  even  on  light  lands ;  though  in  may  plal 
two  hones  with  u  proper  plough,  would  be  quite  equal  to  F 
work.     The  using  more  horses  than  are  necessary,  seems  to  I 
little  attended  to  by  the  farmers  of  this  County, 

Waggons  are  very  generally  used,  for  bringing  home  the  cJ 
at  harvest,  and  carrying  it  to  market  ]  and  caits  for  the  purpJ 
«f  carrying  the  manure  to  the  land. 
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'Mcddowi  and  Walenng  .—^h.Q  open  field  meadows,  are  often 
»ituited  a  considtrabli;  distance  from  the  villages,  and  besides, 
generally  lying  in  very  narrow  slips  and  parcels,  are  frequently 
even  in  loti  changeable  eveiy  year.  These  common  meadows  . 
tcUom  receive  any  assistance  of  manure,  because  the  arable  lands, 
consuibe  the  whole  of  the  manure  in  the  preparation  for  the 
wheat  Corp.  There  is  abo  another  reason  why  the  common 
meadows  are  neglected  in  this  respect>  because  the  afbr-teed  is  the 
property  of  all  the  occupiers  in  the  paiish  at  large.  And  to  this 
circumttance  may  be  anributed  another  ill  consequeiice  i  which 
is,  that  in  meadows,  where  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  turning  in 
the  cattle,  the  gnus  is  suffered  to  stand  so  long*  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  as  much  bulk  as  possiblei  that  though  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  yet  the  quality  u  very  inferior,  having  stood 
till  the  nutritive  juices  were  dried  away.  The  greater  part  of 
these  meadows  are  near  rivers,  and  arc  situated  so  low.  as  to  be 
overflowed  occasionally  after  hasty  rains,  and  now  and  then  even 
in  hay  time,  insomiicb.  that  the  crops  are  atlwr  entirely  swept 
away,  or  so  greatly  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  value,  except  for 
littering  the  hrm  yards.  This  overflowing,  it  accounted  to  im- 
provethemeadows.whenthe  water  does  not  continue  long  enough, 
to  chill  the  grasses,  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  more  valuable  sorts. 
and  to  cause  a  succession  of  aquatic  plants,  of  inferior  value,  to 
uke  their  places. 

And  though  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions,  whether  the  im- 
provement b  greatest  from  foul  or  clear  water,  yet  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  the  land  imbibes  from 
the  ivater  that  brings  on  a  fermentation,  and  promotes  vegetation ; 
zac.  therefore,  when  the  water  has  become  foul  by  running  over 
poor  soils,  that  spii-it  is  in  some  measure  gone,  unless  in  the  case 
of  its  having  passed  over  arable  or  other  lands,  which  have  been 
manured,  and  bringing  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  such  manures, 
which  settles  and  remains  on  the  land.  But  where  the  current  is 
less  rapid,  and  the  water  becomes  more  stagnant,  the  greatest  in- 
jury takes  place ;  and  therefore  the  embanking  of  this  kind  of 
meadow  land,  so  that  the  water  might  be  admitted  or  kept  out  at 
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pleasure,  and  keeping  the  rivers  and  principM  water  courses  pi 
perly  ckanjed,  would  be  a  very  great  improvLmcnt.  I 

Inclosed  pJitiires. The  inclosed  pasture,  ormcailow  hi 

is  citjffly  confined  to  the  middle  part  of  the  County  near  tn  Cl 
ford,  where  there  is  a  pretty  larg?  tract  o.'^  deep  rich  ioil;  iVl 
t'.c  pasturage  of  which,  bcsidL-i  the  quintiiy  of  buitLT  mal 
which  is  considerable,  a  grcai  number  of  calves  arc  suckled,  :l 
the  veal  sent  to  the  London  market. '  On  various  parr^  of  il 
district  there  are  some  oxen,  covvi.  and  sheep  fatiid.  As  mil 
of  thl:;  tract  of  land  lies  wet.  a  very  great  iiii]);civcmciit  's  eAi<l 
eur:il,  by  undi:rdraining  both  pasti;r:  and  arahlt  j  which  is  cl 
ill  various  methods,  thuiij^h  lunc  \\  so  i^entrally  approved,  oil 
durjhle,  as  t'lc  drains  that  are  mails  with  stout-,  wlicrc  it  s  tcfl 
procured.  The  process  of  uiidtrdraiuing  being  t\pciisivc-,  il 
not  so  uiiivers..]Iy  practised  as  it  might  bo.  especially  wlB 
tenants  liavc  no  leasts ;  but  I  have  often  known  landlords  coni 
bute  to  this  Ckpencf.  TiieE^s.x  vimdc  ol"u,iderdrainiiig,  wM 
hr.>  been  iiitroduk;ed  in  some  ^  lac;i  by  gcntlenien  on  their  I 
spvciive  r.:rnis,  is  found  to  answer  best.  Many  of  the  pasci 
grounds  are  full  of  ant-Iii'ls,  and  the  hcrba^-e  growing  tliereol 
coarse,  iiiiil  refused  by  the  cattle,  who  will  be  much  reducedl 
feed,  b.'rc'rs  they  will  touch  it,  even  wlien  tlic  young  grass  si)(l 
up  :  nicijgst  ilic  old,  which  is  dry  and  wiilitred.  I 

In  those  greensward  lands  which  sre  mowed,  these  ani-ll 
being  levk'lU'd  before  the  scythe  can  pass,  the  loss  ol'grouJid  I 
fore  mentioned  is  prerented,  and  of  course  the  land  Is  of  grel 
r Jue.  The  e.irth  which  arises  from  levilllng  tlic  ant-hills,  wil 
of  itselt  cont.iins  the  worst  particles  of  the  l.ind,  being  mil 
with  tlic  tiirowings  of  ditches,  and  a  little  murk,  forms  a  gl 
manure;  there  being  less  attention  paid  in  this  County  tl 
there  might  be  to  the  miking  of  mixcns,  or  coiViposts.  I 

llerhuge.  The  plants  that  constitute  meadow  land,  difl 
aC':oidirig  to  the  variety  of  soils,  some  being  more  the  nal 
produce  of  day,  others  of  loamy,  sandy,  or  moory  grounds ;  I 
again,  ihty  vary  acd  rd'.ng  to  llic  dryness  or  wetness  of  ilic  si 
B^it  rhc  following  account  of  two  meadows  examined  al  Sol 
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Leigh  contains  the  most  predominant  plants  and  grasses  that 
are  found  in  the  meads  of  this  County,  with  this  difFerencet  that 
in  various  soils  some  of  the  kinds  are  more  abundant  than  others. 
The  first  was  a  meadow^  wliich  was  sometimes  overflowed^ 
tvhcrvin  the  grasses  were, 

1  Alopccurus  pratensis     or        Meadow  fox  tail. 

2  Poa  ti  ivialis        -  «        Rough  stalk  meadow  grass. 

3  Fcstuca  fluitans  •        Floating  fescue. 

4  Poa  pratensis        •         •        Smooth  stalk  meadow  grass. 

17  Carcx  panicea  -  Pink  headed  sedge  grass. 

18  Carex  gracilis        -         •        Slender  sedge  grass. 

The  leguminous  plants  were» 

5  Trifolium  repcns  or        Dutch»  or  white  clover. 

6  Trifolium  fragrifcrum    -        Strawberry  headed  trefoil. 

7  Vicia  cracca  •  Bush  vetch. 

14  Pucedanum  silaus  •        Meadow  sulphur  wort. 

The  general  meadow  plants  were, 

S  Plantago  lanccolata       or  Narrow  leaved  plantain. 

9  Sanguisorha  officinalis    •  Burnet. 

10  Lcontodon  autumnale     -  Autumnal  dandelion. 

1 1  Si)ir.Ta  ulmarla  -  Meadow  sweet. 

12  Thulictrum  tluvum  Meadow  rue. 
1  ^  Scabiosa  succisa       -  Devil's  bit, 

15  Prunella  vulgaris       -  Self  heal, 

16  Rhiananthus  cristagalli  Common  rattle. 

By  numbering  the  above,  it  is  intended  to  shew  in  what  estU 
mation  the  herbage  may  be  held  of  each,  beginning  with  No.  1 ; 
so  that  those  pastures  which  abound  most  with  the  higher  num- 
bers, may  be  considered  as  of  little  value.  For  instance.  No.  14 
is  bad  and  hot  to  the  taste,  and  No.  17  and  No.  18,  are  of  lit- 
tle value,  being  the  etfect  of  neglect  of  draining  and  manuring,  by 
which  methods  they  are  got  rid  of. 

In  another  meadow,  which  was  moist,  but  not  flooded ;  the 

grasses  were, 

1  Alopccurus  pratensis     or        Meadow  fox  tail. 

2  Poa  trivialis  -  Rough  stalk  meadow  grass. 
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5  Poa  pratensis  -   or        Sinooth  stalk  meadow 

4  Fcituca  pratensis  •         ML-adov  ftsciic. 

The  leguminous  phnrs  were 


5  Trifolium  repcns 

6  Tnfoliiiin  pratcnsc 

7  Lathyrus  pratensis 

8  Lotus corniculitus 
I J  Puccdanum  silaiis 
14  Ranunculus  repcns 


Dutch,  or  white  clover. 
Meadow  Ireli'll. 
Meadow  vetch. 
Eini's  foot  trefoil. 
Meadow  sulphur  wort. 
Meadow  crowfoot. 


The  general  meadow  phinti  were, 

y  Pl.iiilago  laiiceolata       or  Narrow  leaved  plant 

10  Sunguisotba  officinalis  Burnet  (purple  headed).! 

It  Leontodon  taraxicum     •         Dandelion. 

12  Spirica  ulmaria  -  Meadow  sweet. 

The  foregoing  account  of  herbage  may  be  considered  a 

prclicndiiig  the  most  general  only,  amongst  the  numberless  ^/ij| 

and  graiscs,  witli  which  meadow  land  and  pa^iiircs  aboul 

But  there  nrc,  in  this  County,  two  cnpiid  collections  of  thel 

one  at  North  Aston,  the  other  in  the  Botanical  garden  at  ( 

ford ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  an  acquisition  to  the  publ 

that  the  present  professor  of  botany  lias  lately  undertaken  \ 

practice  of  farming,  on  a  considerable  scale;  from  whose  supcii 

kno*led[;c  of  the  (lualitiet  of  plants  and  grasses,  much  may  I 

expected. 

At  North  Ai'.on  arc  to  be  seen,  above  a  hundred  sptcimcnsl 
ditfercnt  grasses,  together  with  about  twelve  hundred  plan 
The  garden  for  the  aquatics  is  admirably  well  construct 
all  arc  kept  in  excellent  order.  One  of  these  plants  is  partil 
larly  worthy  of  tioticc,  namely,  the  fcstuca  ovina  vi' 
brought  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.  It  ii  of  a  very  iiui 
quality  for  sheep,  and  is  taid  to  abound  in  Spain,  and  u 
tribute  in  producing  the  fine  wool  of  that  country. 

As  it  is  very  material  ajid  desirable,  to  bring  pasturage 
fccrion  on  arable  lands,  I  shall  beg  leave,  before  1  quit  the  sil 
jcct  of  grasses,  to  mention  a  new  species  of  rye  grass ; 
*  Thii  ill  he  burnet  on  b'fr  land,  being  difTertm  from  the  poiciiumoc  Li 
■Q  if)  lind,  ivluch  btui  ■  gieco  head,  and  U  ihc  ipecici  thai  i>  cuIutiIi 


■ii.iw   a^jn  I t,4iM'»'^'*^'^^"*""    «i**-    *     <i#MliMwi    I 
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though  to  do  this  I  must  pass  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
County,  I  trust  the  digression  will  be  excused,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion;  as  I  am  fully  convinced*  from  re- 
peated observations  at  various  seasons,  that  the  grass  in  question 
has  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  common  sorts.  It  should  also 
be  noted,  that  the  spot  where  I  viewed  this  grass,  at  Northleach 
in  Gloucestershire,  is  of  that  shr.llow  stone  brush  kind,  with  which 
a  considerable  tract  of  Oxfordshire,  about  Burford,  abounds* 

The  excellencies  peculiar  to  this  species  of  rye  grass  arc  the 
following : 

ist.  That  in  the  autumn,  when  the  other  sorts  are  become  of  a 
russet  hue,  witliercd  and  decayed,  and  produce  little  feed,  this  is 
luxuriant  and  growing ;  the  tufts  thereof  spreading  over  more 
than  twice  the  space  of  ground  that  the  common  sort  does. 

adly.  That  it  will  remain  in  the  ground  for  scvt'n  or  eight 
years,  or  more,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land ;  whereas  the 
other  sort  will  not  continue  above  one  or  two  vears,  which  is  too 
short  a  time  to  give  sulHcient  rest  to  the  poorer  sorts  of  land. 

3dly.  A  particular  advantage  arises  by  its  being  hained  up 
about  Michaelmas,  or  before,  whereby  it  will  grow  at  all  open 
times  during  the  winter,  and  produce  a  valuable  pasturage  for 
the  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year,  when  the  turnips 
arc  j;onc. 

The  merit  of  discovering  and  cultivating  this  grass  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  ingenious  and  intelligent  farmer  at  Northleach, 
whose  attention  to  the  breed  of  sheep  has  made  his  name  so  well 
known  to  the  public.  It  first  attracted  his  notice  by  continuing 
amongst  sainfoin,  which  had  stood  seven  years ;  the  seed  was 
therefore  first  selected  from  this  sort,  and  from  time  to  time  mul- 
tiplied, till  the  cultivator  has  been  able  tc  accommodate  many  of 
his  friends,  and  the  public  (who  have  now  found  out  its  value) 
with  considerable  quantities  of  the  seed,  but  not  so  much  as  has 
been  lately  required ;  50  quarters  having  been  sent  for  in  one 
order  in  1792,  when  the  whole  that  was  raised  that  year  did  not 
exceed  16  quarters.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  of  public  utility 
that  this  valuable  seed  should  be  disposed  of  in  smaller  quanti- 
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lits,  in  order  that  it  mny  be  more  universally  disjii-rstci ;  jiiul  | 
)ius  bcui  the  advice  uf  stvtral  £Ciitlemeii,  wdl  wi-Jiirs 
l»rovcmeiiIs  in  agriculture,  to  r.iisc  llie   jiriic  lo    los.  6(/.  jil 
biishtl,  including  new  sucks  to  send  ir  in  ;  which  would  h 
good  effect  of  causing  rhosc  farmers  to  save  seed,  who  now  few!  | 
off,  under  an  expectation  of  procuring  more  seed  from  the  ^: 
place,  at  the  original  price  of  55.  per  bushel:  and  the  cultiv; 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  an  advance,  for  his  altcnlioi 
tiic  public  interest,  in  sclcciing,  cultivating,  and  preserving  i 
seed.     One  bushel  is  siiflicient  to  sow  an  acre  ;  and  as  the  plal 
comes  up  weak  the  first  year,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  it  anion  J^ 
com,  in  order  Ihat  the  weeds  may  not  get  llie  belter  of  it ;  i 
may  be  sown  with  lurnips,  by  first  hoeing  and  thcJi  harrowir 
in.     But  if  the  land  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  grcensw^rdl 
mixture  of  the  dactylis  glumcrata,  or  rou(;h  cock's  foot  graH 
would  prove  beneficial,  the  seed  of  which  is  row  selecting  aUo  W 
the  same  person! 

/fuo(f/iiH(/j.— ^Thc  woodlands  in  this  conniy  may  be  diviJ 
into  three  sorts ;  viz.  groves,  or  spring  voods,  consisting  of  li 
only ;  vooda,  consisting  of  timber  trees  atid  underwood ;  and  n 
piees,  consisting  of  underwood  only.     Of  the  first  of  these  (| 
scriptions  may  be  considered. 

The  /-.vri  vooils  of  0\ford>;lurc,  which  are  confined  to  \ 
Chilteni    country,  and  consist  of  trees  growing  on   their 
!  tems,  prodi.cci1  by  tiic  falling  of  the  beecb-mast ;  as  very  littlil 
permitted  to  grow  on  the  old  stools,  which  arc  generally  gnibll 
up.     They  are  drawn  occasionally,  being  never  felled  all  at  o 
except  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  land  iDto  tillage,  w 
lus  been  much  in  practice  of  late  years.     Tht-  beech  wood  i 
drawn,  is  cither  sold  in  long  lengths,  called  poles,  or  cut 
bilU't-Iengths,  and  sold  for  fuel.     It  requires  some  judgmcntl 
thin  these  woods,  so  that  the  present  stock  may  not  liang  \ 
much  over  the  young  seedlings;  at  the  same  time,  that  ii 
aspect  an  injury  may  take  place,  by  exposing  the  soil  too  mil 
to  Ihe  sun ;  for  it  is  lo  be  observed,  that  the  north  side  of  a  | 
will  produce  a  better  growth  of  beech  than  ihc  south  side ; 
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very  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  with  regard  to  corn.  The  succes- 
sion of  young  trees  in  beech  woods  is  much  injured  by  adinitring- 
shccp  or  other  cattle  into  them;  and  though  it  is  said  by  some 
that  sheep  do  no  damage  in  winter,  when  the  leaf  is  off,  and  find 
considerable  Iced  from  the  grass,  and  other  plants  abundant  in 
woods,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  the  wool  which  in  left 
hanging  on  the  young  stock  is  prejudicial  to  its  growth,  supper 
ing,  what  is  doubtful,  that  the  sheep  do  not  crop  them.  Some 
improvement  might  be  made  by  keeping  better  fences,  particu- 
larly against  commons,  where  a  wide  ditch  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  mound ;  and  by  transplanting  the  young  beech  from  those 
parts  of  a  wood  where  they  are  too  thick  (so  that  the  strongest 
would  destroy  the  weakest)  to  those  places  where  they  do  not 
stand  sufficiently  thick,  there  being  spots  of  both  these  descrip- 
tions to  be  found  in  most  woods. 

There  arc  some  oaks  and  ash  trees  in  these  woods,  dispersed 
among  the  beech,  which  have  sprung  up  in  such  places  where 
the  seeds  have  dropped,  or  been  carried  by  birds,  or  other  means. 
These  seldom  grow  to  any  great  bulk,  though  sometimes  to  great 
lengths ;  but  they  arc  not  very  numerous. 

Of  the  sccoiul  kind  are  the  woods  before-mentioned,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Stanton  St.  John,  called  the  Quarters.  The  soil  here 
being  a  strong  clay,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak.  There 
are  many  s])ots  of  woodland  of  this  description  dispersed  about 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Coppices  do  not  abound  in  this 
county.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  of  any  extent,  except  those 
called  coppices  in  the  forest  of  Whichwood ;  though  these  having 
trees  in  them,  are  more  properly  woods.  I  would  beg  leave*  on 
the  ground  of  some  experience,  to  recommend  to  gentlemen  the 
cultivation  of  coppices  on  their  respective  estates.  Many  spots 
might  be  found  that  would  turn  out  to  great  advantage,  by  be- 
ing applied  to  this  purpose ;  and  the  rather,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  in  proportion  as  improvements  take  place  in  hus- 
bandr)',  a  greater  stock  of  sheep  will  be  kept,  and  of  course  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  hurdles  used  in  folding  themt  suid 


for  other  fences.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  moist  part 
of  the  land,  ash  and  willow  may  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
profit. 

jyasie  irfwrfi.—— There  are  in  most  of  the  unincloscd  pa- 
rishes, either  small  or  larger  tracts  of  wastes  or  down-land,  which 
arc  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  feed  of  sheep.  The  range  of 
Chiltern  hills,  which  cross  the  southward  end  of  the  county,  are 
of  this  description,  being  in  many  places  too  steep  to  plough.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  county  there  are  considerable  tracts 
of  down-land  belonging  to  most  villages,  which  arc  often  over- 
run with  ant-hills  and  coarse  herbage,  being  of  little  value,  and 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  young  cattle;  or  some- 
times, where  tliey  are  good  enough  for  that  purpose,  and  sufli- 
ciently  extensive,  of  oxen  for  the  use  of  the  plough. 

The  most  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable, 
tract  of  waste  in  this  County,  is  the  common  of  Otmoor,  situated 
near  Islip  ;  which  contains,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about 
four  thousand  acres,  and  is  commonable  to  eight  adjoining 
townships.  This  whole  tract  of  land  lies  so  extremely  flat,  that 
the  water,  in  wet  seasons,  stands  on  it  a  long  time  together,  and 
of  course  renders  it  very  unwholesome  to  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
neighlx>urhood.  The  sheep  are  thereby  subject  to  the  rot,  and 
the  larger  cattle  to  a  disorder  called  the  moor  evil.  The  abuses 
here  (as  is  the  case  of  most  commons  where  matiy  parishc^s  are 
concerned)  are  very  great,  there  being  no  regular  stint,  but  each 
neighbouring  householder  turns  out  upon  the  moor  wtiat  number 
he  pleases.  There  are  large  flocks  of  geese  likewise  kept  on  this 
common,  by  which  several  people  gain  a  livclihooil. 

It  was  in  contemplation,  a  few  years  ago,  to  drain  and  inclose 
Otmoor,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  such  a  valuable  tract  should  not 
be  improved  to  the  utmost,  for  the  advantage  at  once  of  the  oc- 
cupier, the  proprietor,  and  the  public. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  other  waste  or 
down-land  in  this  County ;  but  it  must  be  great,  as  there  remain 
at  this  time  upwards  of  an  hundred  unincloscd  parishes  or  ham- 
lets, to  which  there  are  wastes  belonging  in  greater  or  lesser 
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quantitin.  although  on  moit  of  them  the  commonahle  righti  are 
■tinted. 

Live  SloeM.— The  stock  <tf  cattle,  both  cows  and  sheep,  of 
the  Ute  Mr.  Fowlerj  of  RoUright,  whidi  were  sold  byauctioB  in 
the  year  1791.  reflects  high  honour  on  this  couaty.  and  oa  the 
penon  who  reared  them  ;  *  and  although  much  of  diii  stock  was 
diipened  to  different  and  distant  plaMi.  yet  there  still  remain  la- 
the county  (in  regard  to  the  sheep  stock  in  particular)  diven  of 
the  lots  purchased  at  the  auction,  and  other  stock  bred  from  them 
since,  that  do  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  breeden,  and  to  those 
persons  in  whose  possession  they  now  are.  No  well  insher  to  the 
improvemenr  of  stock  would  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  take  a 
jmimey,  and  view  the  sheep  at  BIenhdm,Rouiham,  Bruern,Ban- 
bury,  Walcot,  Churchill)  Holwell,  and  in  vaiious  other  parts  of 
this  county ;  nor  will  the  exceUent  breed  of  CotswoU  sheep  at 
Northleach  (I  trust)  escape  the  notice  of  the  gentleman  who. 
makes  the  Report  of  Gtoucestenhire. 

•AT  UK.  rOVn.S.K'S  SALE. 
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13  BulU(ofwhich9wm<Hi]yoiieyesroId]toUfor    . 

iMio  0 

18  Cow.. nd  Heifer* 

«Mi    «    0 

(  Bull  ctlvu 

70    7    0 

7  Cow  calvei 

■  11    1    0 

3  Wekh  TOW,,  uKi  »  nurm 

■8    6    6 

Toul  of  th*  neat  (lock 

1.89    4    6 

>i  Runt,  lold  far 

.139  »8    0 

91  Ewe. 

6at  19    6 

S3  The»ve.  (or  two  yeir  old  ewe.) 

«70  15     0 

40  Ewe  tcgi  (01  yewUng  ewe.) 

■3>  It    e- 

18  Wtiher  leg. 

■j  10    0 

J  Shear-hoe* 

8  10    0 

Touloftl)e.heep.u>ck        — 

i3«»     4    6 

Total  of  the  neit  .lock         — 

l«8j    4    6 

TotUuBOuat    $j89    9    • 


III  this  counry,  en  the  best  of  the  pasture  Und,  the  short  hi 
or  Yoritshirebrccri  of  cowj,  arc  held  in  grcit  estimution,  btiiia 
couiiicd  good  milltcrs,  as  well  ^s  profitulilc  co  f^it  otF. 
usually  very  wiilc  and  fiac  in  their  hind  quarters,  ofre; 
ftilty  spotted,  and  may  be  seen  in  great  perlcetion  at  m^ny  pll 
in  the  County.     Iii  the  noithcrn  pare  of  the  County  at  Kollril 
Chastlcton,  Bru«rn,  and  other  places,  arc  sooie  oi  ih.-  rcmainsF 
produce  of  the  late  Mr.  Fowkr's  stock  of  the  long  horned  m 
which  {as  well  as  his  sheep)  originally  descended  from  Mr.  1 
weil'i  breed  of  Dishley,  to  whom  cvt-ry  farmer  atteiiiive  t 
breed  nf  catite  is  grciily  indebted.     Various  other  kinds  of  <| 
are  lou:td  iii  different  parts  of  the  Counry,  purticnhrly  the 
cohiiliirc  and  Warwick  ;  bni  tJiey  do  not  appear  lo  he  in  so  nl 
esteem  as  the  Leicester  and   Voikshire,  though  probably 
hardy,  and  ihereforc  belter  adapted  to  the  poorer  soils. 

The  breed  of  sheep  is  much  aticndcd  to  in  tlie  Northern  Dtsl 
of  the  Connty.     Thi;  Gloucester  and  Leicc^^icr  breeds  have  | 
of  ihem  ihcir  advocates  ;  and  gr>;atcare  hai  b.cn  taken  to  b 
(he  respective  sor;s  as  near  as  possible  lo  perfjction.    Uoth  k 
are  fatted  to  great  weights  j  and  the  rami  of  each  are  let 
sold  at  high  prices.     While  the  public  opinion  is  divided  as  tJ 
comparative  merits  of  these  t»vo  celebrated  breeds,  the  judiJ 
tarmtr  will  ofcourse  consider  well  hisllockof  c-wcs.and  the 
lion  and  circumsianccs  of  his  farm  ;  and  then  take  his  cro^s 
th.1t  ^tr.iin  which  will  furnish  llic  points  in  which  liis   pi 
sto.'k  is  most  deficient,  and  the  sort  which  are  best  adaptel 
the  soil  on  which  they  arc  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  Soutbern  Division  of  the  County,  the  Leicestcrl 
Gloucester  breeds  of  sheep  are  rarely  met  with.     The  BcrkV 
Noit  sheep  with  mottled  faces,  and  the  horned  sheep,  are  here  I 
prevalent  ;  these  l\orned  shci-p  arc  bred  originally  from  the  ^| 
shirci  and  sometimes  a  strain  from  the  Hampshire  is  prcfil 
by  the  farmers ;  or  in  those  places  where  Iambs  are  reared  c 
the  Dorsetshire  breed  is  in  good  esteem  on  that  account. 
opinion  has  been  received  in  some  places,  that  those  sheep  w 
are  bred  on  the  land  they  aru  intended  to  be  kept  upoi 
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more  healthy  and  profitable  than  others,  that  come  from  a  dix« 
ftrent,  or  better  soil ;  on  this  account,  near  the  Chiltern  country* 
where  the  pastures  arc  cl.icuy  poor  downs,  and  consequently  re- 
quire  the  hardiest  sort,  n.any  flocks  consist  of  a  small  kind  cf 
horned  sheep,  of  which  little  can  be  said  in  favour,  either  cf  their 
excellence  or  shape ;  but  the  Berkshire  Nott  sheep  appear  to 
be  gaining  ground  of  these  native  (locks  in  estimation ;  it  having 
been  observed,  that  when  the  Berkshire  and  the  horned  sheep 
have  been  nuxed  in  the  same  flock,  the  former  have  proved 
themselves  the  most  hardy,  by  keeping  in  tolerable  condition 
at  such  times  as  the  feed  was   short,  and  the  latter  went  on 
badly.    It  hat  also  been  remarked,  that  the  horned  sheep  re« 
quire  to  be  oftener  changed  in  their  pasture,  and  will  not  cat 
the  grass  when  stained  by  many  of  them  lying  in  a  small  com* 
pass,  so  freely  as  the  Nott  sheep  will ;  and  it  is  another  general 
observation,  that  the  Berkshire  sheep,  when  killed,  prove  heavier 
and  fatter,  than  they  appeared  to  be  when  alive ;  the  reverse  of 
which  is  the  case  of  the  horned  sheep.     The  South  Down  breed 
of  sheep  have  been  partially  introduced,  but  by  gentlemen  chiefly» 
and  are  also  in  great  estimation. 

Horses  arc  almost  universally  used  for  draught.  In  many 
parishes  having  open  fields,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  pastures 
for  oxen,  but  in  all  inclosed  parishes,  where  there  are  pastures, 
oxen  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage ;  particubrly 
in  the  vale,  where  tlierc  arc  no  flints  nor  stones.  There  arc 
many  teams  of  oxen  in  the  county,  chicliy  belonging  to  gentle* 
men,  which  draw  by  collars  and  traces;  but  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing proper  persons,  that  have  been  used  to  go  with  them, 
may  be  the  reason  of  their  not  being  in  more  general  use.  It  is  a 
custom  with  many  fanners,  who  do  not  breed  their  own  colts,  to 
purchase  them  for  their  teams  when  rising  two  years  old  ;  some 
of  which  are  sold  for  carriages,  road  waggons,  or  London  drays, 
according  to  their  strength  and  size,  at  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
often  yield  good  profit.  But  those  horses,  which  arc  kept  after 
.  that  time  to  be  worn  out,  may  be  considered  as  an  annual  loss ; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  oxen ;  particularly  as  a  profit  will 
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alw&yt  attend  an  ox  in  case  he  meeti  with  an  acct<icnt,  whil 
not  so  with  a  hnrse. 

ThtPigt  in  most  esteem  with  ftrmers  are  those  whicli  will 
of  a  large  size  when  fit ;  but  I  am  convinced  no  sort  is  so  ] 
able  to  a  small  family,  or  a  poor  man,  as  the  Chinese .  or  a 
betiveen  that  kind,  and  the  breed  of  the  country  ;  bcciuii 
are  maintained  and  fatted  on  less  food  than  others,  and 
cross  they  will  come  to  great  size. 

It  is  worthy  observation,  that  many  boars  arc  fed  for  the 
pose  of  making  bnwn,  which  forms  a  considerable  ai 
trade  at  Oxford,  and  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Commerct  and  Manitfactures. The  chief  ccmmti 

rii.-d  on  in  Oxfordshire  may  be  confined  to  the  blanket 
factory  at  Witney,  the  shag  manufactory  at  Banbury,  : 
glov;;  and  |K)lislwd  steel  mitnufictory  at  Wood*tock  ; 
have  be«.-n  informed  by  the  farmers  in  each  of  tlio&c 
bourhoods,  that  labourers  arc  quite  as  plenty  for  tl; 
pose  of  agriculture  there,  as  elsewhere. 

The  employment  of  the  female  poor,  on  the  southtvrird  «!< 
county,  it  lace-making  ;  but  in  the  middle  and  norcKv 
the  more  general  employment  is  spinning. 

ConclusioH  of  this  Part. ^Thus  far  contains  the  rtpoi 

the  most  material  occurrences,  that  presented  thcinsoU 
view  or  attention,  both  in  .the  course  of  my  tour  roiiint 
couiity,  and  in  divers  observations  made  at  former  times 
which  I  have  avoided  entering  too  far  into  particulars,  ]l-s 
repoit  should  become  tedious  aj)d  uninteresting.  For  [h> 
I  hhould  be  dcfiueiit  in  gratitude,  weic  I  not  to  acknowleil^ 
assistance  that  I  received,  in  every  pirt  of  the  county,  from 
of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  and  farmers,  as  well  ,is 
my  brethren  in  profession  ;  yet  I  found  the  answers  they 
plied  to  the  gencrd  questions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agrieukl 
vary  so  much,  that  to  have  given  the  whole  of  them,  v,oii!d 
come  within  no  moderate  compass.  I  therefore  judged  it 
to  select  the  most  important  practices  only,  and  such  as  w( 
the  most  universal  use.    I  have  fuctlier  omitted  mentioning 


names  of  many  skilful  improvcn,  boih  gentlemen  and  hrmers,  in 
order  lo  avoM  being  piTsonal,  b^  rcporcing  some  particular  im< 
provcmcnis  which  attracted  n\y  notice,  whilst  rhcre  might  be 
others  equally  meritorious  Mhkh  escaped  me^  for  want  of  having 
been  informed  of  them.  It  therefore  remains  to  treat  of  such 
improvements  as  have  not  been  previously  mentioned,  under  the 
distinct  heads  already  enumerated;  and  for  many  of  wtuch  J  am 
indebted  to  the  respccublc  authorities  before  recited. 


ittai-if« 


PART     II. 
MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  thf  general  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  and  impaJ 
men,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  that  the  grand  I 
jects  of  improvement  in  Agricultiire,  may  be  reduced  to  the  il 
following  heads: 

First.  Inclosing  the  common  fields  and  waste  lands. 

Sicondly.  A  commutation  for  Tithe,  in  some  shape  or  othc 

Thirdly.  Preventing  the  monopoly  of  farm<,  which  is  the  gri 
Kt  evil  attending  on  iiielosurcs. 

Let  these  things  be  done,  and  the  rents  kept  within  nit 
bouiidi,  and  farmers  will  coiiti  ibutc  mnch  iow;irds  the  n-^x 
spirit  of  improvement  (especially  in  ftock)  is  going  abro.id  a 
in  many  purts  of  the  country,  and  the  establi^lmic-nt  of  a  Bnarl 
Agricultnrc,  will  undoubtedly  give  2.  new  stimulus  ioexcrtio| 


I.  A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  INCLOSUA 

As  it  may  be  necessary  lo  speak  more  minutely  on  the  three  I 
jects  above  mentioned,  I  will  begin  first  by  stating  the  pnnJ 
arguments  which  are  Ubed  agitinsl  inclosures:  which  are, 
pro)xiriion  to  the  number  of  inclosures,  tlie  poors  rates 
creased,  and  the  value  of  most  articles  of  life  enhanced;  til 
considerable  quantity  of  land  is  taken  up  in  making  the  fetJ 
and  further,  that  the  expcncc  of  an  iiiclosure  act,  makes 
deduction  from  the  probable  improvement. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  objections  I  would  observe, 
regard  to  the  poors  rates,  inclosures  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  if  I 
pcrly  regulated,  they  would  have  a  direct  coatrary  tendencvT 
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enabling  the  farmer,  under  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  to  raise 
more  c.oriXf  and  keep  more  stock ;  the  natural  consequence  of 
which,  would  be  greater  plenty  and  cheapness.  And  as  there  is  in 
most  parishes  as  large  a  quantity  of  downs,  or  waste  land,  to  be 
broken  up  and  converted  to  an  arable  state,  as  of  corn  land  thit 
is  laid  down  to  pasture  after  inclosing,  of  course,  supposing  the 
quantity  equal,  no  deficiency  of  work  arises  to  the  labourers;  but 
on  the  contrary*  more  labour  is  required  to  cultivate  the  ploughed 
land  on  the  improved  system.  And  this  conversion  of  down  or 
waste  into  arable,  may  be  allowed  without  inconvenience,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  grass  seeds  to  be  introduced  on  the  arable  lands  to 
maintain  the  stock. 

In  regard  to  the  land  occupied  by  fences,  supposing  25  acres 
in  200  thus  taken  up,  such  a  quantity  of  land,  when  the  fences 
are  grown  to  maturity,  will  produce  as  much  fuel,  as,  before  the 
indosure,  might  arise  from  a  worthless  uncultivated  waste  of  (O 
acres,  hitherto  over-run  with  bushes  and  furze,  which  may  now 
be  ploughed  up,  and  produce  valuable  crops  of  grain. 

But  in  the  instance  of  stone  walls,  which  are  much  in  use  in 
many  parts  of  this  country,  the  objection  of  a  loss  of  land  is 
trivial,  as  walls  take  up  but  a  very  na«Tow  space. 

Or  the  objection  of  the  damage  arising  from  hedges,  may  be 
entirely  done  away,  by  altering  the  clause  in  acts  of  parliament 
respecting  the  fencing,  and  leaving  it  optional  to  e^ch  proprietor 
cither  to  fence  his  allotment,  or  leave  it  open  after  it  is  allotted 
to  him  in  several ;  which  was  done  in  the  last  scs«ions  of  parlia- 
ment, in  a  Berkshire  indosure  act,  where  there  was  a  large  tract 
of  distant  down  land,  on  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  and 
expensive  to  raise  a  quick,  and  there  were  no  stones  at  hand  of  a 
proper  kind  for  walls. 

The  cxpence  of  inclosing  arises  chiefly  from  the  opposition  of 
parties,  or  from  bad  management  of  the  process  of  the  business. 
Some  parishes  can  be  named,  where  the  expence  (exclusive  of 
fences)  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  one  year's  rent,  and  the 
advance  of  rent  has  been  nearly  triple  immediately  on  the  indo- 
sure  taking  place.     The  improvement  is  found  to  be  greatest  in 
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convertible  Unds,  of  the  stone  brush  or  sindy  kind,  adapiel 
Ihi- culture  of  turnips  and  variuus  grass  seeds;  and  in  cxteiil 
downs,  lit  for  tillage,  and  marshy  wastes  that  improve  by  dri 
ing.  I 

Having  spoken  generally  to  the  objecth'it,  it  may  now  bel 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  arising  from  incIosurcs.B 

The  first  of  these  is  getting  rid  of  the  restrictions  of  the  fori 
course  of  husbandry,  and  appropriating  ^ach  of  the  various  si 
of  land  to  thai:  use  to  which  It  is  best  adapted.  I 

z.  The  prevention  of  the  loss  of  time,  both  as  to  labourers  I 
cattle,  in  travelling  to  many  dispersed  pieces  of  land  from  one  I 
of  a  parish  to  aiiorhcr;  and  also  in  fetching  the  horses  from  I 
tant  commons  before  they  go  to  work.  I 

3.  ThtK  is  a  much  better  chance  of  escaping  the  distempcl 
which  cattle  of  ;ill  kinds  are  liable  frum  being  mixed  with  til 
infected,  particularly  the  scab  in  sheep.  This  circumstancci 
coninioii  fidds,  mubt  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  the  impr<l 
mcnt  of  stock  ;  and  it  is  a  funlier  disadvjntagc,  that  the  occul 
is  limited  both  ill  regard  10  numlitr  and  kind  of  sto;k,  insieal 
adopting  such  a  number  and  kind  as  arc  most  suitable  I 
proptr.  I 

4.  The  fanner  has  a  better  supcrintendance  of  his  labourl 
when  within  the  bounds  of  an  inclosed  farm,  than  in  an  ol 
field.  I 

5.  The  great  benefit  which  arises  from  draining  lands,  wll 
cannot  so  well,  if  at  all,  be  done  on  single  acres  and  half  acl 
and  would  effectually  prevent  the  rot  amongst  sheep,  so  w 
common  in  open  field  land.  I 

6.  Lastly,  the  preventing  of  constant  quarrels,  which  liapl 
as  well  from  the  trespasses  of  cattle,  as  by  ploughing  away  fil 
each  others  land.  I 


11.    COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES. 

It  has  long  been  disputed,  what  is  the  best  syircm  to  follow 
when  liihcs  are  to  be  commntetl.  In  thi<  county,  many  incle> 
sures  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  wherein  all  the  several 
methods  have  been  pursued.  In  diven  of  these  incloiures  the 
land  has  been  left  titheable  it  before,  bec-tuse  the  tithe-owner  ftnd 
proprietors  did  not  agree  on  terms.  InothcrSitn  annual  rent  tits 
been  fixed,  to  be  paid  out  of  each  estate,  varying  according  tnthe 
prices  of  corn,  taken  at  stated  times ;  and  this  method  hit  been 
satisfactory  in  many  cases.  But  the  most  usual  mode  is  to  srt 
out  an  allotment  of  land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  by  which  both  rectorial 
and  vicarial  estates  are  often  greatly  improved  in  value :  amongst 
other  instances,  I  am  favoured  with  the  particulars  (too  copious 
to  give  here  in  detail)  of  a  vicarage  near  Banbury,  which  im- 
proved from  £.  10$  to  jC*'"*  *  y^'  immediately  upon  the  in- 
closure ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  twenty  one  yean  lease,  the 
value  was  further  considerably  increased. 

On  thcsubject  of  commutation  of  tithes  however,  if  the  matter 
is  fairly  viewed,  it  is  right,  briefly  at  least,  to  .observe  what  is  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  as  matters  are  at  present.  Agriculture  is 
daily  improving,  and  therefore,  though  it  must  be  confessed  a  de- 
siiable  object  to  exonerate  lands  from  tithes,  yet  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  they  are  so  great  an  obstacle  to  improvements  as 
sometimes  represented.  If  a  farmer  occupies  land  of  two  descrip- 
tions, one  portion  titheable,  the  other  exempt  from  tithes,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  manure  that  which 
will  return  him  the  entire  profits,  than  that  from  which  he  is  to 
receive  a  part  only  of  the  produce.  He  pays  a  specific  sum  for 
his  farm  ;  but  from  what  part  or  parcel  of  lan.d  the  raorcy  ac* 
cruet  is  inditferent.  His  attention  will  be  directed  to  that  which, 
in  the  least  given  compass,  and  with  the  least  expence,  will  render 


the  hrgcst  profits.     But  ca5cs  of  this  sort,  comparjtivsly  rare  al 
few  ill  [lumber,  arc  not  thf  projitr  instances  to  argue  upon. 

As  10  the  objection  of  carrying  ihc  profits  (when  ihg  tillici  , 
taken  in  kind)  to  other  lanils,  it  is  obviated,  if  the  manure  so  n 
is  properly  applied.    The  pro(its  arising  in  a  parish,  arc  cxpcnJ 
in  the  parish ;  and  whether  ihey  fertilize  private  property,  ( 
rochial  glebe,  the  general  produce  is  equally  improved,  and  I 
public  equally  beneiitcd. 

Of  the  force  of  tlics;  arguments  I  hazard  no  opinion;  bJ 
should  think  my&cif  deficient  in  the  discharge  of  the  con: 
confided  to  me,  if,  together  with  the  most  interesting  facts,  1 1 
nut  also  slate  the  most  material  observations,  which  1  Jiave  heal 
«r  which  liavc  occurred  to  mc.  That  honourable  Board,  to  whB 
consideration  this  Report  Is  with  all  deference  submitted,  will  I 
■tow  on  the  particulars  that  degree  of  attention  wiilch  they  sll 
respectively  appear  to  deserve. 


III.     SIZE  OF  F^RMS. 


As  to  the  monopoly  of  farms,  it  is  a  common  but  narrow  I 
licy  in  land-owners  to  threw  several  small  bargains  into  onej 
order  to  save  some  cxpcnce  in  buildings.  It  is  seldom  seen  i 
very  large  farms  arc  cultivated  to  so  great  advantage  as  i 
ones ;  and  besides,  they  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  poors  ra| 
by  rendering  all  labourers  who  cannot  afford  to  be  f^irmi 
annihilating  a  very  useful  order  of  men,  the  small  fanners  i  v,\M 
attachment  to  their  country  must  of  cour«  be  greater  whiit 
continue  masters  of  some  projierty,  in  their  stock  of  cjtile| 
corn,  than  when,  by  being  reduced  to  labourers,  they  are  v 
possessions.  Every  lesser  article  of  consumption,  which  w 
mcrly  brought  to  market  by  this  description  of  men,  is 
quently  raised,  by  diminishing  the  sources  of  its  growth  and  yM 
(Jucc ;  such  anidcs  being  beneath  the  notice  of  an  opull 
fiuiDer. 
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IV.    BENEFICUL  PRACTICES. 

Bring  a  prutical  toner  mjKif,  on  a  smalt  fcilc»  I  will  be; 
leave  M  introduce  an  experiment  or  nn>  of  my  own. 

The  arable  lands,  near  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Chiltem  UIb> 
constantly  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  charlock,  but  in 
some  years  more  than  others ;  which  depends,  probably,  on  the 
depth  of  soil  turned  up,  or  the  rain  that  fiUi  at  teed  time.  No 
other  means  are  used  to  destroy  this  weed,  than  to  mow  off  dw 
tops  mth  a  scythe,  at  such  times  as  it  shoots  higher  than  the  com, 
which  is  not  always  the  case;  and  even  this  process  is  often  neg- 
lecied,  under  an  idea  that  the  ground  is  so  fuU  of  the  seeds,  that 
if  the  whole  was  pulled  uponeyear,  there  would  notwithstanding 
be  as  much  the  next.  Having  two  fields  of  barley,  and  one  of 
oats,  in  which  the  stems  of  charlock  were  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  stems  of  the  com,  I  was  desiroustotry  the  effect  of  weeding  t 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  procured  a  number  of  hands  (women  and 
duldren)  just  before  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  set  them  to 
wotk,  leanng  a  part  of  the  oat-field  untouched,  in  order  to  see 
what  would  be  the  difference.  The  weather  being  hot,  and  the 
charlock  being  spread  open,  and  turned,  in  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing hay,  it  soon  became  dry,  and  had  a  sweet  smell ;  and  when 
given  to  horses  and  cows,  I  have  several  times  observed  both  re- 
fuse very  good  meadow  hay,  and  prefer  feeding  on  this  charlock. 
I  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  saving  of  hay  by  this  means ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  not  less  than  half  the  expence  of  pulling  up  the  char- 
lock.  Whether  less  will  come  up  on  the  part  pulled  than  on  that 
omitted,  remains  to  be  examined. 

I  have  likewise  found  that  the  dirt  taken  up  from  roads  re- 
paired with  flints,' which  was,  till  lately,  considered  as  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  moving,  on  account  of  its  consisting  of  so  sharp  a 
grit,  makes  a  very  good  manure  for  grass  land ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  since  I  began  to  collect  this  for  manure,  every  one  of  my 
neighbours,  convinced  of  its  benefit,  is  following  my  example. 
It  has  been  recommended  on  former  occasions,  to  lay  to  the 
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cottages  of  labourers  a  small  portion  of  land.  In  such  phcel 
might  bf  convened  into  pasture ;  and  ilioiigli  I  musl  for  tlit  I 
sent  jinxiucc  the  two  following  itisluncc;,  of  iltc  tftVct  of  si 
proceeding  from  two  neighbouring  counties,  yet  the  instanc 
I>car  to  inc,  to  be  too  much  iti  point,  to  be  here  omitted.  I 
most  needless  to  s.iy,  the  authenticity  of  them  is  unqucstio 

The  commonable  land  belonging  to  a  parish  ui  Worcestc 
which  is  situated  very  near  to  Tewitcsbury  in  Gloucesterihire,! 
inclosed  about  zz  years  ago ;  and  there  w;is  an  allotmcni 
tainin^'  zj  acres,  set  out  fortlic  use  of  such  of  the  poor  as  rcil 
less  than  £.  lo  a  ycr^r,  to  be  stocked  in  common.     At  that 
there  were  about  i6  people  on  the  parish  books,  some  of  wj 
had  families.     Previous  to  the  inclusurc.  there  were  ^ 
cottuses  that  had  land  let  with  tlicm,  to  the  amount  of  6  or  | 
a  year  each.    The  occupiers  of  these  cottages,  wit!>  land  a 
to  them,  were  remarkable  tor  bringing  up  ilicir  fjiiiilies  \ 
more  neat  and  decent  manner  than  those  whose  cottages  » 
without  land;  and  it  was  this  circumstance,  which  inducedl 
lord  of  the  manor,  (to  whom  almost  the  whole  of  tlic  parishl 
longed)   to  lay  a  plot  of  land,  from  five  to  twelve  acres  (hesH 
th:  common  before- mentioned) .  to  othi-r  of  tlic  cottages,  anl 
aild  a  small  building,  sufficient  to  contain  a  horse  or  a 
likewise  to  allow  grafting  stocks  to  raise  orchards.      In  somcl 
staiicis,  small  sums  of  money  were  lent  to  these  cottagers,  for| 
purchase  of  a  cow,  a  marc,  or  a  pig. 

The  following  good  effects  have  been  the  consequence  of  I 
proceeding.  It  has  not,  in  one  instance,  tailed  of  giving  aiJ 
dustrious  turn,  even  to  some  who  were  before  idle  and  proflig 
Their  attention  In  nursing  up  the  young  trees,  has  been  s. 
bcj-ond  what  a  farmer,  intent  upon  greater  objects,  can  or  | 
bestow,  that  the  value  of  the  orchards  is  increased  to  40^.1 
acre,  in  land  which  was  of  less  than  half  the  value  in  its  fori 
state.  And  tlic  poors  rates,  have,  from  this  came,  fallen  to  | 
in  the  pound,  or  less,  there  being  only  two  (and  those  v 
pcopk  on  the  books  at  this  time,  whiUt  the  adjoining  paril 
arc  atsciscd  from  %  s.  6d.  to  5  s.  in  the  pound.  Tbcac  aic  lalT 
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rcrs,  and  good  ones ;  their  little  concerns  are  managed  by  their 
wives  ind  children,  with  their  own  assistance  after  thor  daj't 
work.  Their  stock  consists  of  a  cow,  i  yearling  hcift-r,  or  m  mart, 
to  breed  {from  which  r  colt  at  half  a  year  old  will  fetch  from  3  - 
to  ^.5).  a  sow,  and  JO  or +0  gcess.  This,  therefore,  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  a  supply  of  poultry  and  fniit  to  the  marketa 
of  increasing  population,  and  making  the  land  produce  doubk 
the  rent  a  farmer  can  afford  to  give. 

The  other  parish,  to  which  I  alluded,  is  situated  within  ux 
miles  of  Leicester,  and  belongs  to  a  nobleman  whose  family  hav« 
for  many  years  let  small  quantities  of  land,  varying  from  four  to 
twenty  acres,  with  the  cottages,  after  the  rate  of  about  one-fifth 
less  t^an  the  same  sort  is  let  for  to  tite  farmers.  These  cottages,  ' 
keep  from  one  to  three  or  four  milch  cows  to  make  butttr,  from 
five  to  twenty  lambs  (being  chiefly  twins  purchased  and  brought 
up  by  hand),  one  or  more  pigs,  and  nine  from  one  to  tlirce  or 
four  young  beasts  yearly. 

The  consequence  is,  that  about  twenty  families  live  comfort- 
able as  labourers,  whilst  the  management  of  their  stock  employs 
their  fiunilies,  and  themselves  at  tbcir  Idsure  dme,  which  might 
otherwise  be  spent  in  an  alehouse.  The  poors  rates  are  only 
from  6J.  to  8d.  ir.  the  pound,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
saving  to  the  parish  of  60  or  j^.  80  a  year.  It  is  true,  that  the 
landlord  sustains  a  loss  in  the  first  instance  of  about  £.^0  a  year 
in  rent,  011  account  of  these  lands  being  l<^t  cheaper  than  the 
hims  i  but  it  is  doubly  restored,  by  enabling  the  limners  to  pay 
a  greater  rent  for  their  farms,  on  account  of  the  poors  rates  b^ 
ing  so  easy. 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS, 


In  the  system  of  open  field  husbandry,  a  great  improvement 
might  take  place,  if  the  different  occupiers,  according  to  the 
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powers  given  ihcm  by  a  latt-  act  <>f  paj-liamcnt,*  would  agrcel 
ktcp  their  lands  in  a  more  regular  state  uf  cultivation,  and  to  T 
down  a  coniidcrablc  portion  of  the  land  with  j;r:is<  seeds  or  tl 
nijts.  By  this  mctliod,  ihey  would  he  enabled  to  maintain 
Slock  of  sheep ;  and  the  small  parcels  of  meadow  hnd,  would  J 
be  >o  essential  ojiit  necessary  as  they  still  are,  tliough  in  a  less  I 
gree  now  than  formerly.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  I 
pailiamentary  surveys,  taken  about  the  year  1649,  and  ii 
ancient  viluations,  the  meadow  land  was  at  that  time  usually  I 
at  a  higher  price,  by  the  acre,  than  it  lets  for  at  present ;  whi 
was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  system  of  II 
ing  down  arable  lands  with  g  <ss  seeds  was  not  then  in  practiM 
It  should  be  noted,  that  in  the  open  fields  near  to  the  Cbiltl 
hills,  within  the  memory  of  middle  aged  men,  much  improl 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  land,  in  cuif 
f]iience  of  which,  more  corn  has  of  late  years  been  produced,  T 
flocks  of  sheep  arc  kepi  there  superior  in  quality,  in  size,  an  J 
number,  to  ihoie  of  foi  mer  times. 

Ii  is  seldom  that  sufficient  attention  is  bestowed  in  placing 
buildings  of  a  farm  yard,  so  as  to  shelter  it  from  the  north  d 
cast  winds.  But  if  the  buildings  are  already  erected  on  the  wrfl 
tide,  a  high  wall  will  answer  the  same  end;  on  which,  and  I 
posts,  a  shed  may  be  raised  if  necessary,  that  will  be  useful  to  kl 
the  implements  of  husbandry  dry,  as  well  as  to  shelter  cattle ;  F 
it  is  universally  believed,  that  the  same  quantity  of  fodder  J 
have  a  better  cifect  on  cattle  that  arc  kept  warm  and  dry,  thani 
those  which  are  exposed  to  bleak  winds,  rains,  or  snows, 
are  the  farm  yards  often  so  carefully  formed,  but  that  the  r 
washes  away  the  essence  of  the  manure,  sometimes  into  the  strA 
or  rivers,  where  the  value  of  it,  lost  to  the  owner,  is  of  no  serf 
to  any  one  else. 
In  the  course  of  my  tour  round  the  country,  my  attention  I 
panicularly  attracted  by  two  farm  yards,  in  which  the  comfol 

*  Imiileil,  "  An  Act  for  the  belter  CuUi>*tion,  Iniprovemtni 
(ulition  of  ihc  CQmmoa  arable  Ficldi,  Wattci,  and  Commoni  of  Patiurl 
ikU  Kingdoin." 
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as  well  as  the  conveniences,  appear  to  have  been  well  considered  and 
provided  for ;  the  one  was  at  North  Aston,  the  other  at  Roushanu 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  painting  all  the  implements  of 
husbandry  (a  circumstance  seldom  attended  to  by  farmers),  is 
not  a  waste  of  nu>ney,  because  it  adds  to  the  durability  of  the 
wood  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  pre- 
vents the  same  machine  from  being  of  different  weights  when 
wet  or  dry. 

The  circumstances  of  farms  are  so  Viirious,  that  in  granting 
leases  the  same  covenants  will  not  always  apply  properly  to  two 
farms  in  the  same  parish ;  therefore,  as  no  general  rules  can  be 
laid  dotvn,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  farm 
from  being  injured,  or  over-driven,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
occupier  every  fa*r  cliance  of  a  livelihood,  it  may  be  advisable, 
to  grant  a  greater  latitude  to  the  tenant  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lease,  and  to  confine  him  by  proper  restrictions  the  last  six  or  sc« 
vcn  years,  as  to  the  best  rotation  of  cropping  the  land.  And  it 
would  produce  a  good  effect  to  the  public,  if  every  tenant  was 
compelled  to  perform  tiisfull  statute  duty  on  the  roads ;  that  is,  to 
go  six  days  with  a  team  for  every  £.$0,  as  the  cross  roads  of.this 
County  are  in  general  very  indifferent. 

As  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  County,  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  part,  it  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  a  better  kind  might  be  obtained  by  making 
trials  of  different  breeds.  For  instance,  as  the  South  Downs  and 
Berkshire  Notts,  are  both  allowed  to  have  much  merit,  and  are 
neariy  similar  in  their  spotted  colour,*and  other  respects  ;  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  cross  between  the  two  breeds  would  be  found 
well  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of  the  country ;  and  from  the  in* 
formation  I  have  received,  it  is  proved,  that  the  South  Down 
sheep  will  bear  folding  as  well  as  any ;  therefore,  as  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  of  the  southern  divi* 
siou  in  particular  are  kept,  this  hint  may  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  farmer. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  foreign  to  the  present  purpose, 
to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  honourable  Board  that  useful 
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and  necessary  part  of  society,  which  comprelicnds  the  labourers. 
ii  an  observation  frequently  made,   that  much  greater  carci 
taken  to  prevent  servants  or  others  from  gaining  a  settlement  inT 
parish,  than  by  encouraging  the  poor,  and  making  their  habiil 
tioiis  comfortable,  to  provide  fur  a  future  supply  of  those,  witi 
out  whom  the  more  iaborious  branches  of  Agriculture  catino 
carried  on.     Though  this  practice  docs  not  seem  as  yet  to  hal 
been  productive  of  much  evil,  it  must  in  its  con5eqiience 
depopulate  the  villages;  since  in  most  places  the  cottages  : 
more  scarce  than  families  to  i.'ihabit  them ;  and  many  ol  thJ 
cottages  arc  miserable  huts,  entirely  iniutficicnt  to  dLfcnd  the  i 
habitants  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.     On  the  co| 
trary,  if  the  .comforts  of  the  lower  class  of  people  wen-  btt 
tended  to,  population,  which  increases  at  present,  would  still  ni  J 
rapidly  increase. 

There  needs  no  bcrtcr  evidence,  than  the  great  incrcas 
poors  rate"!,  to  prove  that  the  present  price  of  labour  in  husbJ 
dry  business  is  not  sufficient ;  add  if  it  is  inadapmte,  wlan  proB 
sions  are  moderately  cheap,  it  must  reduce  the  Ubourer  and  | 
family  to  great  distress,  wheii  provisions  are  dear.    At  the  sa| 
lime,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  regulate  this  point  beiw 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  publl 
U  a  circumstance  which  requires  much  consideration.     It  is 
remark  of  a  person  who  often  travels  in  the  northern  couni 
where  the  poor  people  very  rarely  use  tea  or  strong  beer,    ill 
they  appear  to  live  as  comfortably  as  the  poor  of  this  county  • 
thirty  years  ago.     It  would  have  a  good  effect,  if  the  farmB 
would  take  the  trouble  to  discriminate  between  the  wcll-disposM 
hontst,  and  industrious  labourer,  and  particularly  those  haviB 
great  families,  and  the  contrary  character ;  wliich  might  be  dcf 
by  giving  to  the  former  all  proper  encouragement  in  their  powl 
for  instance,  by  selling  them  corn  for  their  own  consumption! 
a  moderate  price,  by  setting  ihcm  task  work,  allowiug  them  laT 
to  raise  potatoes,  and  the  like ;  so  that  such  labourers  as  \ 
serving,  might  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  extraordinary  industB 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  as  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  poorT 
for  the  good  of  the  commuruty,  that  the  laudable  spirit,  whil 
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existed  in  some  degree  within  these  thirty  years,  could  be  revired ; 
when  the  poor  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  before  they 
would  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief;  whereas  they  are  now  not 
ashamed  to  apply  upon  every  trifling  occasion,  as  well  as  upon 
sickness,  or  other  great  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  this 
is  a  difficult  task  to  be  accomplished,  as  it  requires  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  the  legislature,  the  wisest  regulations  of  the 
magistrates,  the  strictest  attention  and  prudence  in  the  pa- 
rish officers  and  farmers,  and  the  greatest  industry,  sobriety,  and 
frugality,  in  the  labourers. 

Conclusion.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  man  who  should 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  before  only  one  was  pro- 
duced, would  be  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  country,  than  many 
whom  fame  has  recorded  among  her  chief  favourites.  It  is  near 
six  thousand  years  since  the  precept  was  given  to  replenish  and 
subdue  the  earth ;  and  yet  much  of  it,  even  where  population  is 
highest,  continues  to  this  day  in  its  original  state,  uncultivated 
and  unsubdued.  The  County  of  Oxford  has  large  tracts  of  this 
description;  though  less,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  some  other 
counties ;  some  too  which  are  situated  still  nearer  to  the  metro- 
polis. It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  age  and  country,  to  have  made 
numberless  discoveries  and  capital  improvements  in  the  various 
arts  of  commerce,  of  civilization,  and  peace.  If  Agriculture  has 
not  hitherto  been  cultivated  with  equal  success,  we  may  hope,  that, 
under  the  protection  of  a  government,  which,  amid  the  cares  of 
a  vast  empire,  and  the  solicitude  of  war,  consults  the  domestic 
and  permanent  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  under  the  superinten- 
dancc  of  the  Board  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  internal 
improvement ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  Sovereign,  who  in  this 
department,  as  in  others,  does  not  disdain  to  set  an  example  to 
his  subjects;  under  this  propitious  assemblage  of  circumstances, 
we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  Agriculture  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
first  arts  in  point  of  perfection,  as  it  is  the  foremost  in  point  of. 
utility  and  importancet 

January  13  tb,  1794, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  valuable  communication,  respcci 
sent  state  of  Husbandry  in   the  County  of  Bc| 
means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  ml 
purpose  of  its  being  circulated   there,   in  ordel 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  counti 
it  in  his  power,  to  examine  it  fully,  before  it  is  ] 
is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  addl 
vation,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  tn 
the  following  sheets,  may  be  written  on  the  margm 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  offici 
by  whom  the  same  shall  be  properly  attended  tJ 
the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  Berkshire,  from  thcl 
thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  : 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  pu| 
The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  reg 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it 
cessary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assi 
power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  il 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  usef 
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PREFATORY  REMARK. 


X  HE  daily  blessings  received  by  mankind  from  the  hand  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  increased  comfort  and  wealth  which  every 
nation  enjoys  where  husbandry  is  improvcdi  are  in  themselves 
reasons,  sufficiently  urgent,  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  person, 
Aho  has  the  power  of  protnoting  its  extension.  But  when  we 
farther  consider,  that  it  feeds  all  other  sciences  and  arts  ;  that  it 
it  the  source  of  almost  all  our  trcr^urcs ;  that  it  employs  the 
best  sinews  of  our  country  (a  hardy  peasantry)  ;  that  every  im- 
provement in  it,  is  also  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  nation  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  constant  incentive  to  industry,  by  its  grateful 
returns:  it  is  almost  ntedJcss  to  remark,  how  very  important 
and  necessary,  the  protection,  and  encouragement,  of  all  measures 
arc,  that  tend  to  increase  thie  essential  support,  to  man's  existence 
and  comfort. 

The  rtcent  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  must 
therefore  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  every  well  disposed  and 
liberal  mind  :  Formed  by  the  legislature  on  the  generous  basis 
of  doing  good  to  the  comniuniiy,  and  composed  of  men  of  emi- 
nent character,  peculiarly  attached  to  the  laudable  promotion  of 
rural  improvement;  it  may  be  reasonably  presaged,  that  under 
the  auspices  ofa  Monarch,  and  of  a  Paiiliament,  who  have 
so  fully  tnaiiifeslcd  their  regard  to  agriculture,  the  time  is  not  far 
diiiant,  when  provincial  prejudice,  the  check  to  all  improvement, 
will  yield  to  conviction,  and  new  modes  of  correction  will  be 
adopted,  as  soon  as  they  arc  pointed  out,  upon  sound  and  rational 
principles.  It  may  then  also  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  will 
explode  all  bad  husbandry,  carried  on  upon  erroneous  opiniootj 
and  spread  the  betUr  systems,  aow  only  practised  in  local  spots* 
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to  c«fy  diitrict,  where  they  can  be  transferred,  to  a  joil  or  shua- 
tion  favourable  to  their  reception.  Thus  diffusing  comforti 
lo  its  inhabilanti,  incKUing  jxipulation,  prom'^ting  industr)'. 
and  consequently  contributing  in  the  most  essential  manner,  to 
the  pennaiient  increase  of  the  wialth^  and  moarEiiiTT  of 
the  Nation. 


M11»i^H 
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SITUATION.     EXTENT. 
POPULATION. 


Thi  many  natural  advantages  the  county  of  Berks  possesses, 
in  its  situation,  soil,  and  rivers,  justly  rank  it,  among  the  most 
distinguished  counties  in  the  kingdom. 

Bounded  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  by  that  pre-eminent  river, 
the  Thames,  in  a  meandering  line  for  upwards  of  50  miles  ;  and 
by  the  Isis  in  like  manner  for  nearly  forty  :  having  another  navi* 
gable  river  (the  Kcimct) ,  running  from  the  south-west  towards  the 
east,  through  a  rich  tract  of  land  for  nearly  20  miles,  before  it 
joins  the  Thames  at  Reading  ;  and  also  having  the  smaller  rivers, 
Loddonj  Ock,  Aul>orn,  Kennell,  and  Lambourn,.  in  different 
parts ;  which,  though  not  navigable,  are  well  calculated  for  mills 
and  flooding  of  meadows;  Berkshire  may  be  considered  as 
a  county,  highly  favoured  by  Nature,  for  the  encouragement  and 
extension  of  its  agricultural  produce.  Its  ready  communication 
with  the  Metropolis,  and  the  midland  parts  of  England  ;  its  ex* 
ccllcnt  Roads,  dry  Soil,  and  salubrious  Air,  all  contribute  to  make 
it  a  county,  alike  bencflcial  to  the  cultivator,  the  manufacturer, 
and  mechanic. 

Nor  are  its  picturesque  beauties  to  pass  unnoticed :  the  di- 
versified scene  of  hill,  and  dale,  woods  and  cultivated  land,  that 
embellish  the  greatest  part  of  the  county,  and  which  are  in- 
creased in  their  effect,  by  the  grand  residences  of  many  persons 
of  rank,  and  opulence,  which  present  themselves  in  all  parts, 
fully  evince  the  high  estimation,  in  which  its  rural  excellences 
have  at  all  times  been  held. 

The  predominant  soil  of  Berks,  is  a  kind  and  fruitful  loam, 
in  some  parts  mixed  with  gravel,  and  in  others  with  sand  ;  pica* 
sant  to  work,  and  grateful  in  its  produce. 

B 
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The  Vale  of  WHiitc  Horse,  by  general  acceptation,  is  confined 
to  a  few  parishes  west  of  Wantage,  which  is  a  rich  deep  soil, 
equal  to  the  best  parts  of  England.  I  shall  not  exaggerate  how- 
ever, if  I  state,  that  the  whole  of  the  county  lying  north  of  the 
Downs,  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  near  Oxford,)  is 
likewise  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  though  not  so  rich  as  the 
Vale,  is  certainly  a  well  adapted  country,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  but  for  the  turnip  system  of  fatting  off  cattle. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  southern  side  of  the  county,  from 
Hungcrford,  to  Windsor,  (except  a  part  of  Kentbury  Hundred, 
and  some  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Windsor  Forest) ,  consists  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  loam ;  and 
though  it  may  not  admit,  of  bO  profitable  a  course  of  husbandry, 
as  the  north  side  of  the  county,  may.neverthclcss  be  applied,  to 
great  advantage  by  the  turnip  system. 

The  hills,  and  downs,  arc  chalk,  with  a  thin  soil  on  the  surface, 
in  some  places  inclined  to  gravel,  in  others  to  a  blackish  sand; 
the  productive  qualities  of  which  have  been  almost  exhausted  by 
that  most  infamous  of  all  practices  on  a  shallow  soil, — Burn* 
Bitting* 

This  county  is  exceedingly  irregular  as  to  its  form  ;  being  in 
one  purt  nearly  30  miles  broad,  and  in  another  barely  4.  The 
greatest  extent  from  East  to  West,  is  from  Old  Windsor  to  Hun- 
gcrford; a  distance ofat  least  44  miles:  And  if  the  mean  breadth 
of  the  couiK}'  be  taken  at  i${  miles,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  as 
near  the  truth  as  calculations  in  this  general  way  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made.  The  number  of  square  miles  will,  according^ 
to  these  dimensions,  be  682;  and  the  number  of  acres,  436,480 ; 
But  as  Mr.  Rocque,  in  bis  excellent  Map  of  Berkshire,  published 
in  1761,  has  given  the  extent,  and  contents,  of  each  parish,  I  am 
enabled  by  this  means,  to  deduce  a  more  particular  statement  of 
acres  in  it ;  which,  on  his  authority,  and  my  inquiry,  as  far  as  I 
could  check  it,  I  believe  to  be  tolerably  accurate ;  and  which,  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  county,  I  here  subjoin. 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABL^ 

Sbcunug  the  Nutnber  of  Acres  in  each  Parisb,  in  the 

County  i^f  Berks. 


Abingdon 

Aldermaston#  and  Wool* 

hamptoii  • 

Aldworth 

Applcton  • 

Arboriield  • 

Ardington  • , 

Ashainpstead  • 

Ashbuiy  • 

AstoR  • 

Avington 

Barkham  • 

Basselden 
Beedon 

Beenham,  and  Padworth 
Bessehleigh 
Binficld 
Bisham 
Blewbury 
Bo.tford 
Bradficld 
Bray 

Bright  Waltham 
Brightwcll  • 

Brimpton 
Buckland 

Bucklebury  and  Standford 
Burficid 
Buscot 
Catmore 

Chaddleworth  • 

Childrey 

Chilton,  near  Blewbury 
Chilton,  near  Hungerford  i 
the  part  in  Berks 


35*8 


Ksmts  tfP^niktt. 


Jcnu 


4305 
1804 

ao49 

1301 

2191 

2044 

4748 
«S54 

ISII 

1562 
2904 

«74? 

a773 
928 

3303 
2936 

5947 
2483 

363* 
8558 

2049 

2029 

1656  j 

4142 

8123 

3993 
2778 

676 

3393 
2508 

I43» 
«394 


7987 
6114 

»5*7 

1886 

3490 


BrougU  forward  96681 
ChlevelyandLack-Hainp- 

stead  ^ 

Cholsley  . 
Clcwer  • 

Colcshill 
Compton 
Compton,  near  the  White 

Horse  ^  1320 

Cockham  -  6107 

Coxwell,  Great        ••       1261 
Cuinnor  •    .        8841 

Denchworth  •        723 

Didcot  •  1116 

Drayton  -  1760 

Eastgarston  *       41;! 

Eton  •  1^35 

Easthampstead  4918 

Enborn  •  2466 

Englefield  •_  1572 


Carried  formmri      <>668i 


Englesham  (part  in  Berks)  225 

Farnborougb 

Fawley  • 

Faringdon 

Fiiield 

Ftiichhainpstead 

Frilshan)  • 

Hagboum 

Hanncy 

Hampstead  Marshal 

Hampstead  Norris 

Harewell 

Hatford 

Hendredt  Great 

Hendred,  Little 

CarrUdJorward  19118a 


[••] 
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Hinton  Waltlndge 

Hungcrford 

Hurley 

Hurst 

Ihlc/i  East 

Ihlcy.West 

inltpin 

Kcntbury 

Kingston  Bagpuze 

Lctcombe  Regis 

Letcombe  Basset 

Lambournc 

Laurence  Waltham 

Lockinge,  East 

Lockinge,  West 

LongH-orth 

Ma  re  ham 

Milton 

Mortimer 

Morton,  North 

Morton,  South 

Newbury 

Oakingham 

Padworth  (See  Bcenham) 

Pangborn 

Peascmorc 

Purley 

pLsey 

Radlcy,  and  Sunningwell    4798 

Reading  (three  parishei)    4633 

Rcmennam  •         1620 

Riiscombe  -  117a 

Satwell,  ne:ir  Wallingford    701 

Sandhurst  -  4870 

Standford  (sec  Bucklebuiy) 

Scacourt  .  865 

SliefFofd,  Great  •     2112 

Shefford,  Little 

Shd  ling  ford 

Shaw 

Shineficld 

Shalborne  (partiaB^rkt) 

Shrivlngham 


191182 

Xt02 

*794 
40+7 
6633 
3253 
3187 
3063 
7210 
1139 
4268 
1583 
13851 
3S»S 
503 
1787 
4125 
6421 
'373 
3656 
1058 
-  1080 
170s 
824S 


JO19 

<S3fl 
1708 
4116 
1816 
81301 


K»mtt  »J  Fariikes. 


Atru, 


Brought  forward    313413 
Shottesbrookc,  and  White 

Waltham  •  3963 

Sparesholt  -  ;3ji 

Spccn  -  33SS 

Standford)  near  Faringdon  2879 
Stretficld  (part  in  Bcrlts)  1071 
Steventon  •  2168 

Streally  -  351/ 

Sulhampstcad  Abbots  1899 
Sulhampstcad  Banister  }t66 
Sulham  -  685 

Sunningwell  (see  Radley) 
Sutton     Courtney,    with 
Hulgrove  -         5913 

inning,    (the    part    in 
Berks)  -  7017 

inninghiU  -        359I 

Swallowfield  •  3750 

Thatcham  •  >i49t 

Tidmarsh  -  68j 

Tilehurst  -  5114 

Tubncy  -  S12 

WaUingford(twoparishes)  1357 
Wantage  -  6417 

323s 
.„    <-  3970 

wasing  •  649 

Welford  -  4829 

WestwoodHays  •         '476 


Whitcham 


1700 


WtiitcWaltham  (sccShot- 

tfibrooke) 
Windsor  (New)         -         2579 
Windsor  (Old)         -  6330 

Winkfitld  .  9414 

Wittcnham  (Long)  1942 

Wittenham  (Little)  1036 

Wcolhampton  («ec  Alder- 
mas  ton) 
Uffington  -  5484 

Ulton  -  ityz 

Yattingdon-  -  i5;3- 


Carried  Jorwari      '3224131 ' 


Total 


438-977 
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From  the  foregoing  table  and  my  general  obiervations,  I  con* 

ftder. 

The  inclosed  lands>  parks>  and  woods  to  con*  Acres. 

tain  about  •  •  170*000 

The  common  fields  and  downs  •  220^000 

The  forests,  wastes,  and  commons  40,000 

Roads  -  •  8,977 


Total 


438*977 


In  the  twenty  hundreds,  which  comprize  the  county,  there  are 

twelve  market-towns,  and  about  200  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  population  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  persons  occasionally 

residing,  is  at  least  1 1 5,000  souls ;  of  which  35,000  reside  in  the 

market-towns,  as  the  following  account  more  particularly  shews : 


Reading 

Newbury 

Abingdon 

Faringdon 

Hungerford 

Wantage 


8500 
5500 
4000 
2000 
2000 
2100 


Wallingford 

Ilslcys 

Maidenhead 

Windsor 

Oakingham 

Lambourn 


1800 
1500 
1200 
3500 
1700 
1200 


X0900 
24100 

35»^>oo 


A  great  part  of  the  above,  as  well  as  the  remaining  80,000, 1 
consider  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  ;  for  although  there  are 
a  few  manufactories  established  in  some  parts,  the  proportion  of 
hands  employed  in  them  is  so  very  small,  when  the  aggregate  is 
regarded,  that  I  withhold  distinguishing  them. 

This  statement  of  the  Population,  I  trust,  will  be  found  (should 
a  more  minute  inquiry  ever  take  place)  not  very  wide  of  truth*  I 
have  taken  every  opportunity  I  well  could,  to  ascertain  this  ne* 
ce^sary  information  ;  and  in  addition  to  my  own  inquiries,  have 
been  assisted  on  this  subject,  with  the  kind  communications,  of 
several  candid,  and  obliging  gentlemen,  in  different  parts  of  the 
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Cdunty,  to  whou  readiness  in  aidingi  and  encouraging,  the  I 
surcs  proposed,  by  the  Board  cf  Agriculture,  it  behoves  nl 
best  siTiplc  testimony :  Nor  can  I,  as  an  individual,  suflViT 
many  civilities  I  received  during  my  agricultural  tour,  to  I 
without  expressing  my  general  thanks,  for  the  flittering  tM 
tion  I  met  with,  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  I  f 
will  be  accepted,  in  lieu  of  those  personal  acknowledgm 
which  are  certunly  due  to  such  instances  of  kindness,  as  I  | 
Mpetienccd. 


nm 
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PRESENT  STATE 

Of 

AGRICULTURE,  ^c. 


THE  cultivation  of  land  in  all  parts  of  England,  has  no  doubr» 
of  late  years  been  greatly  improved,  and  extended  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  Population,  in  that  proportion  it  ought  to  have  done»  still  it 
has  in  its  present  state,  been  able  to  support,  and  feed»  a  com* 
mercc  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Nation. 

With  the  agricultural  resources,  that  Great  Britain  has  still  in 
store,  who  can  limit  the  increased  greatness,  and  comforts,  our 
country  may  attain,  by  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  in  bus* 
bandry  being  excited? 

That  the  greatest  part  of  the  improvement,  and  extension,  I 
speak  of,  arises  from  Inclosures,  is  indubitable;  they  are  the 
primary  step,  to  increase  of  produce,  and  population,  and  conse- 
quently deserving,  of  every  encouragement ;  since  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  Individual,  but  that  of  the  State,  is  closely  com- 
bined in  the  good  effects  arising  from  them. 

There  are  also  ti^o  other  causes,  which  in  my  opinion  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this  national  increase. 

1st.  The  number  of  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  who  now 
encourage,  and  make  the  study  of  Agriculture^  their  chief  rural 
amusement.  « 

adly.  The  enlightened,  and  more  liberal  minds  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  kingdomrOvcr  those  of  their  predecessors. 

Happily  for  this  kingdom,  men  of  the  above  description  arc 
now  to  be  found,  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  Such  characters 
cannot  be  too  much  respected ;  for  no  longer  blinded  by  old  pro- 
vincial customs  of  a  bad  tendency,  they  are  daily  shewing  to  their 
neighbourhood,  proofs  of  such  advantage  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  community,  which  their  rational  practices  ia  agriculture 


For  itamAuJkt, 
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effect;  that  interest  (if  no  better  motive)  will,  Ihope,  soc 
fluence  the  inindi.  of  bigotted,  and  contracted  fanners,  to  i 
iiiose  very  aicthods>  they  before  reprobated  and  deemed  wiJ 


It  must  be  idmitted,  that  Berkshire  has  to  boast,  of  as  | 
of  these  enlightened  agriculturists  as  any  county ;  but  the  n 
methods  followed  by  them,  or  any  particular  sj'stem  not  gcrJ 
practised,  would  here  be  misplaced,  and  improper.  Ishall  I 
fore  proceed  in  reporting,  in  a  general  way,  the  present  husbf 
of  the  county ;  and  annex  under  each  head,  as  I  proceed  J 
strikes  DM  as  the  practicable  cutliaes  of  unprovcment. 
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LEASES. 

/  consider  these,  to  be  the  first,  and  greatest  etu 
couragement  to  Agriculture,  I  shall  begin  with  them. 

I  A  M  sorry  to  find,  that  the  same  prejudice,  which  of  late  years 
has  so  much  influenced  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty* against  the  practice  of  granting  thdr  tenants  ka$«,  hat 
too  strongly  rooted  itself  in  this*  as  well  as  most  other  counties  ; 
which  is  certainly  very  detrimental  to  all  good  husbandry,  and  a 
great  check  to  many  improvements,  which  would  otherwise,  have 
been  long  since  effected* 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  Estates  granted  on  terms  of  seven, 
fourteen,  and  twenty*one  years ;  but  from  the  best  information  I 
could  obtain,  the  quantity  of  land  -so  demised,  bears  but  a  veiy 
small  proportion,  to  the  extent  of  the  county* 

There  are  also  many  estates,  held  by  leases  on  lives,  under  cor* 
porate,  collegiate*  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  some  few  still  ex- 
isting of  a  similar  tenure*  under  lay-lords. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  a  country  where  the  Soil  is  poor,  and  Population  thin,  there 
can  be  no  measure  adopted,  for  the  improvement  of  the  one,  and 
increase  of  the  other,  so  efficacious,  and  beneficial  to  society,  as 
that  of  granting  leases*  for  such  terms  as  promise  the  tenant*  a 
reasonable  compensation*  for  his  judgment*  labour*  and  capital. 

Next  to  a  recommendation  of  this  useful  measure*  I  take  the 
liberty  of  advising*  that  the  contract  be  liberal  on  both  sides  ; 
having  for  its  object,  the  general  good  of  agriculture  ;  and  with 
it*  the  reciprocal  interest*  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  may  be  se- 
cured by  a  few  strong*  and  judicious  covenants,  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  Soil,  and  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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moling  mutual  benefit,  much  belter  than  the  present 
restrictions,  many  of  wliicli  arc  become  obsnlctc,  and  only  | 
^o  impede  tlic  tenant  in  his  imiirovemciits,  without  produt 
good  to  the  hndloril  in  cossci.ion,  or  reversion. 

As  to  leases  on  live,,  they  have  a  direct  contrary  cffLCt,  acA 
ing  to  the  Lessors  tluy  are  hcM  under.  Those  under  collej 
ecclesiastical,  and  corpor.lte  bodies,  arc  unquestionably  the  I 
beneficial  to  society  ofany  leases  whatever ;  because,  a^  the  L(| 
have  only  a  life  interest  themselves  in  the  estate,  a  life  n 
drops,  than  they  are  ready  to  fill  it  up,  in  favour  of  the  lessee, 
hy  this  means,  preserves  a  permanent  interest;  which  i 
greatest  encouragement  an  occupier  of  land  can  have  ;  ; 
many  of  these  estates  arc  small,  ihey  arc  the  best  barriers  a 
lUe  destructive  practice  too  prevalent  now,  of  monopolizing  I 
and  adding  farm  to  farm. 

Such  leases  on  lives  as  arc  held  under  lay-lords,  it  niu! 
towed,  have  a  very  hincful  tendency  ;  for  as  the  lord  has  thc| 
pctuity,  or  the  fee,  he  generally  refuses  to  grant  renewals, 
uj»on  heavy  fines  j  his  object  being  to  let  the  estate  revert 
which  means  the  tenant  is  cut  off,  from  all  hopes  of  pre 
permanent  interest  in  it ;  and  he  therefore  pillages  it  all  hcl 
aitd  too  often  suffers  the  buildings  to  be  in  a  state  of  dila 
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SIZE  AND  dUALITY  OF  FARMS. 

The  greater  proportion  af  this  county,  is  divided  into  what 
may  be  deemed  large  farms :  for  unless  it  is  from  some  local  cir* 
cumstance,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  farm,  under  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse*  indeed,  some 
smaller  dairy,  and  grazing  farms  are  found ;  but  I  doubt  there 
are  more  fisurms,  from  two  to  five  hundred  a  year,  than  of  any 
other  size. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  remark  I  have  just  made,  on  leases  held  under  corporate 
bodies,  in  some  degree  supersedes,  wliat  I  should  have  to  say  on 
the  growing  evil,  of  laying  small  farms  together.  In  the  open 
and  hilly  parts  of  this  county,  there  is  indeed  some  plea  for 
Urge  farms ;  since  the  soil  is  to  be  made  the  most  of  by  that 
kind  of  husbandry  which  depends  on  a  large  flock  of  sheep;  and 
which  the  little  farmer  cannot  avail  himself  of. 

But  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  other  parts  where  the 
land  is  good,  or  the  country  inclined  to  grass,  there  can  be  no 
reason,  why  farms  in  general,  should  run  so  large,  as  300  or  400 
acres. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  exercised  the  thoughts  of  many  sen- 
lible  men,  and  the  pens  of  several  authors  of  repute.  I  shall 
therefore  withhold  expatiating  farther  upon  it,  than  to  advise  every 
person,  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  question,  to  compare 
the  population,  produce,  and  advantage,  which  the  state  and  in- 
dividual derive,  firom  1000  acres  of  land  in  one  farm,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  same  quantity  of  similar  soil,  divided  into  seven,  or 
eight  farms,  of  different  sizes,  from  250  to  80  acres,  which  may 
be  found  in  many  of  the  eastern,  as  well  as  the  midland  counties. 
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BUILDINGS. 

From  the  size  of  the  farms,  the  buildings  arc  in  general  what 
might  be  expected ;  very  good,  convenient,  and  comfortable. 
The  farm  houses  arc  built  substantially,  with  stone  or  brick,  and 
usually  tiled,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county;  but  on  the 
northern  side,  the  Oxfordshire  slate  is  much  used.  The  barns 
a-e  erected  with  the  same  materials,  except  that  thatch  is  sub- 
stituted  for  tile.  The  barn  floors  generally  oak,  except  in  a 
barley  or  pulse  barn,  where  clay  floors  arc  sometimes  found. 
Stabling  always  good  ;  because  no  farmers  pride  themselves  on 
their  horses,  more  than  those  of  Berks.  In  short,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  farm  buildings  all  over  the  county,  arc  respectable,  and 
convenient :  and  their  ox-stalls  and  yards,  in  the  grazing  parts, 
judiciously  arranged  for  the  fatting  of  cattle. 

The  usual  custom  of  the  county,  is,  for  the  landlord  to  put 
the  buildings  into  good  repair  on  the  tenant's  entering  ;  and  af- 
terwards to  find  all  materials,  except  straw,  for  thatching.  T)ie 
tenant  after  his  entry,  pays  all  workmen's  wages,  and  fetches  the 
materials  for  repairs  gratis. 

OCSKRVATIONS. 

The  custom,  of  the  tenant's  being  saddled  with  the  burden  of 
repairing  his  farm  buildings,  too  often  causes  a  negligence  on  his 
part  towards  them,  unobserved  by  the  landlord,  till  the  es- 
tate returns  on  his  own  hands ;  for  although  there  may  be  a  clause 
where  leases  subsist,  reserving  a  power  for  the  landlord  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  repairs*  and  order  what  may  be  necessary, 
it  is  very  seldom,  he  or  his  agents  avail  themselves  of  it ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  whenever  the 
landlord  and  tenant  part,  there  is  a  heavy  expence  falls  on  the 
•wner,  sometimes  equal  to  two  or  three  years  rent. 

This  evil  may  in  my  opinion  be  obviated,  by  the  adoption  of 


B  plan  that  is  d.iily  extending  its  good  effects,  and  which  was 
originally  introduced  by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Kent,  upon  the  estatcE 
undtr  liis  care  in  Norfolk,  and  Worcestershire ;  which  by  form- 
ing a  niuiiial  interest,  in  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  be- 
tween landlord,  and  tenant,  confines  this  expensive  out-going, 
into  a  moderate  annual  expenditure. 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  arc,  the  landlord  finds  all  materials 
for  repairs  (except  straw) ,  and  is  at  half  the  expcncc  of  worlc- 
mer/s  wages.  The  tenant  employs  what  workmen  he  pleases, 
fetches  the  materials,  and  bears  the  other  moiety  of  the  work- 
manship. Thus  a  mutual  interest  subsists ;  and  that  best  of 
cautions,  to  avoid  heavy  repairs,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  "  A  stitch 
in  time,"  &c. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Berkshire  waggon  has  long  been  noticed,  for  its  peculiar 
lightness  and  elegance;  and  although  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  it  may  vary  some  little  in  the  construction,  it  combines, 
in  the  whole,  three  great  recommendations,  viz.  easy  draught; 
strength ;  and,  from  being  built  low,  is  better  calculated  to  load, 
and  unload,  than  most  other  carrLigcs  of  the  kind. 

The  carts  are  likewise  formed  on  good  principles,  and  well 
suited  to  the  respective  purposes,  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

In  a  county,  so  pre-eminent  in  its  larger  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  plough  should  be 
found  a  heavy,  clumsy  instrument,  with  a  massy  beam,  share,  and 
mould -board,  much  better  adapted  for  trenching  ploughs,  than 
for  the  uses  required  of  them. 

The  smaller  implements  of  husbandry  are  also  formed  in  many 
instances,  very  awkwardly  ;  and  although,  some  spirited  farmers 
have  introduced  various  useful  implements,  from  other  counties ; 
such  as  the  drill,  the  shim,  and  scarifier  (all  excellent  for  the 
soil  of  Berkshire),  as  well  as  improving  the  ploughs,  and  harrows, 
of  the  county  ;  yet  there  are  still  to  be  found,  many  of  the  old 
school,  so  prejudiced  as  to  think,  that  without  heavy^  unwieldy 
instruments,  the  land  would  not  be  properly  worked. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

To  facilitate  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  economy  in  its  necessary  labour,  are  very  material,  and 
obvious  advantages,  and  su  h  as  the  farmer,  for  his  own  sake, 
ought  to  listen  to,  since  his  interest  is  highly  connected  with 
their  adoption. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  withhold  censuring,  not  only  the  plough 
at  present  used  in  Berks,  but  the  mode  of  working  it.    Four 
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horses,  and  two  men,  employed  a  whole  day,  in  turning  up  an 
acre  of  land,  even  if  it  be  a  third  tiltli,  is  so  extravagant,  andun« 
necessary,  on  land,  such  as  I  have  described  the  greater  part  of 
Berkshire  to  consist  of,  thati  cannotbut  consider  it  as  a  n  a  r  ion  al 
DRAWBACK  and  LOSS.  I  am  persuaded,  a  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk 
hrmcT,  would  never,  in  the  strongest  soil  of  this  county,  put 
more  than  two  horses  to  a  plough,  with  one  man,  and  he  would 
do  as  much  work,  if  not  more,  than  four  horses,  and  two  attend* 
ants  now  do,  in  many  parts  of  Berkshire. 

The  introduction  of  the  Norfolk  wheel  plough,  which  is  what 
I  strenuously  recommend,  on  all  light  and  loamy  soils ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Suffolk  iron  swing  plough,  which  is  more  appli* 
cable,  and  better  adipted,  for  strong  cohesive  soils,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Berkshire  farmer.  These  ploughs 
have  already  been  tried  with  the  greatest  success,  for  three  years 
past,  on  His  M  A  J  E  s  T  Y  's  Farms,  in  the  Great  Park  near  Windsor, 
where  there  is  some  of  the  heaviest,  as  well  as  lightest  soil  in  this 
county ;  which  they  work  admirably  well :  I  therefore  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  these  ploughs;  that  the  mode  of  working  thieai,  and 
their  powers,  may  be  better  understood  and  explained;  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader.     (See  the  latter  part  of  the  Report.) 

After  praising  the  Berkshire  waggon,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
strange,  that  I  object  to  any  part  of  its  formation  ;  there  is  how- 
ever,  an  improvement,  which  in  my  opinion  might  be  easily  ef- 
fected (and  in  harvest  time,  would  be  a  material  convenience) 
namely,  leaving  the  space  sufficiently  deep  in  the  bed  of  the 
waggon,  for  the  fore-wheels  to  lock  round  in  the  shortest  curve; 
for,  by  the  present  construction,  much  time  is  lost,  to  turn  at 
the  end  of  the  swaths ;  and  which  by  the  alteration  I  suggest,  I 
should  hope,  would,  in  a  great  measure  be  saved,  without  affect* 
ing  the  symmetr}',  or  strength,  of  Its  present  neat  form. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  CROPS. 

P  A  RT  L  Y,  from  the  construction  of  the  plough,  and  partly,  from 
the  prevalent  idea  of  the  cultivators,  that  without  great  strength, 
little  can  be  done,  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  four  horses  are  generally  put  to  a  plough,  even  if  the 
work  is  a  second  or  third  tilth :  and  on  land  that  has  lain  a  few 
years,  the  strength  is  often  increased  to  six  horses ! 

In  the  inclosed  parts,  very  little  fallowing  is  practised :  the 
farmers  being  now  in  general  convinced,  that  meliorating  green 
crops,  are  more  serviceable  to  the  land,  and  profitable  to  the 
occupier,  than  the  old  method  of  letting  land  lie  idle,  choaked, 
and  exhausted  with  weeds. 

On  the  downs,  one  ploughing  suffices  for  most  crops ;  this  is 
however  hardly  ever  done  with  less  than  four  horses,  and  some- 
times more!! 

The  rational  and  frugal  mode  of  using  oxeN;,  is  but  little  foU 
lowed  in  this  county :  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  Berkshire  is 
that  kind  of  soil,  which  is  rather  inimical  to  their  hoofs ;  so  that 
they  cannot  be  recommended,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Vale 
of  White  Horse,  and  the  clay  lands  at  the  northern,  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  county. 

BuRN<'BAKiNC,as  I  have  before  observed,  has  been  too  preva- 
lent in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  There  are 
too  many  visible  proofs,  in  the  hill  and  down  parts  of  Berkshire, 
to  what  beggary  and  poverty  that  practice  reduces  land. 

Among  the  best  farmers,  the  g'jneral  custom  is,  to  "  pot- 
dung  '*  for  their  wheat  crop,  and  feed  off  their  turnips  with 
sheep ;  so  that  each  piece  of  land  gets  well  manured  every 
other  year,  besides  occasional  foldings,  on  the  stubbles,  as  the 
course  is  proceeding. 

The  downs,  from  the  great  distance  they  usually  are  from  the 
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homcstall«  have  but  little  pot-dung  bestowed  ou  them  ;  all  the«r 
support  arises  from  that  quiet,  generous  animal,  the  sheep,  which 
periodically  bears  to  its  fold,  the  nourishing  means  for  future 
crops. 

Woollen  rags,  at  about  5s.  a.cwt.,  arc  a  species  of  manure,  used 
in  this  county,  for  dressing  wheat,  and  clover  lays,  and  from 
their  peculiar  qualities,  often  produce  abundant  crops,  upon 
some  of  the  light  soils. 

Malt-dust  is  used  for  a  barley  crop,  partiailarly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  county:  and  peat-ash,  (one  of  the  most  essential  dress- 
ings), is  spread  in  every  part,  for  crops  of  corn  and  hay. 

The  wiieat  sowing,  is  necessarily  very  early  on  the  downs,  and 
light  land.  Some  persons  put  their  wheat  in,  so  soon,  as  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  their  turnips,  in  May  ;  but  about  Old  Lam- 
mas, is  the  general  time  for  sowing  wheat,  in  the  hill  countr}'. 
The  Lcnt-corn,  in  the  same  situations,  is  got  in,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  unless  the  season  is  very 
backward,  is  completed  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
turnip  sowing,  about  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  loamy,  cohesive, 
and  strong  land,  tlie  periods  of  sowing  differ,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Soil.  The  general  busy  time  in  these  parts  for 
wheat  sowing,  appears  to  be,  from  the  middle  of  September,  to  the 
middle  of  October  ;  and  of  the  barley  sowing,  from  Lady-day» 
to  May.  day. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  a  statute  acre,  is  on  an  average, 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  nearly  as  follows  : 


For  remark^  &c 


Wheat 

3   Bushels. 

Barley 

4  Bushels. 

Oats 

5^  Bushels. 

Beans,  or  peas 

3i;  Bushels. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Persuaded  as  I  am,  that  the  general  mode  of  ploughing,  fol- 
lowed in  Berkshire,  is  unnecessarily  expensive,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  again  urging  the  Agriculturist,  to  lay  aside  prejudice,,  and 
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adopt  such  measures,  as  would  reduce  this  great  cxpcncc  of  the 
arable  farmer,  nearly  one  half. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  proposed,  I  recommend  an 
alteration,  as  to  the  hours  of  working  the  ploughs.  A  horse 
worked,  in  summer,  from  five  to  eleven;  and  after  resting  the 
heat  of  the  day,  going  again  to  work  from  three  to  seven,  it  is 
natural  to  expect,  will  be  better  able  to  perform  his  ten  hours 
work,  and  return  less  fatigued  than  one  constantly  drawing 
for  eight  or  nine  hours,  without  being  relieved.  In  most  of  the 
eastern  counties,  the  ploughs  work  in  this  manner,  two  journies 
a  day,  and  the  farmer  finds  his  account  in  doing  so ;  since  it  is 
evidently  more  easy  for  his  horses,  and  he  gets  more  work  done, 
than  can  possibly  be  expected,  from  a  like  number  of  horses, 
working  according  to  tlie  present  method,  in  Berkshire. 

The  practice  of  fallowing  is  very  properly,  in  this  county,  nearly 
exploded.  Before  artificial  grasses  were  cultivated,  and  the  nu- 
merous substitutes  for  dressing,  and  manuring,  found  out,  there 
was  some  plea,  for  letting  land  lie,  in  such  an  unprofitable,  and 
slovenly  state.  It  certainly  is  the  best  of  management,  to  keep 
land  repeatedly  moving  ;  provided  the  farmer  is  made  to  observe 
these  essential  points  of  husbandry,— To  keep  his  land  clean, — In 
good  licart,  and  condition,— And  vary  his  corn  and  green  crops,  so 
as  to  have  never  more,  than  two  of  the  former,  without  one  of  the 
latter  to  follow  them. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  annually  in  Berks,*  might  be  re- 
duced consi<lerably,by  the  general  introduction  of  the  DRILL  SYS- 
TIM.  Supposing  there  arc  only  50,000  acres  of  wheat  sown  an- 
nually, and  that  30,000  of  it,  can  be  put  in  by  the  drill ;  a  num- 
ber in  my  opinion  very  small,  when  it  is  considered,  there  is  so 
great  a  proportion  of  light  land.  The  saving  would  he,  at 
about  one  bushel  an  acre,  nearly  4000  quarters  in  this  county 
alone! !  A  quantity  sufficient  to  support,  in  bread,  at  least  5000 
souls,  is  thus  rescued  from  perishing  in  the  earth  ;  and  from  my 
own  obse^-vation,  as  well  as  from  the  repeated  trials  made  by  im- 
partial, and  laudable  husbandmen,who  have  given  their  attention 
to  this  mode  of  sowing,  it  appears,  that  independantof  the  gain 
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In  sccdj  and  of  keeping  the  land  clean,  the  drill  crops  are  gcne« 
rally  more  productive,  than  those  sown  broad-cast.  Barley,  and 
other  grains  may,  of  course,  be  saved  in  like  proportion ;  and  when 
we  reflect,  with  what  difficulty,  the  poor  labourer  procures  these 
essentials,  towards  the  support  of  a  life  of  toll,  it  surely  is  incum- 
bent on  every  one,  to  adopt  and  encourage  all  measures,  however 
trifling  they  may  appear,  which  create  a  greater  plcnt)',  and 
which  can  in  the  least  tend,  to  alleviate  the  wants,  of  a  quiet,  and 
honest  peasantry. 

In  addition  to  the  various  manures,  and  dressings,  which  the 
generality  of  Berkshire  farmers,  (to  do«them  justice),  liberally 
bestow  on  their  land,  I  recommend  the  trial  of  pulverized  oil 
cake,  as  a  manure,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  a  turnip  crop.  In 
Norfolk,  it  has  been  tried  with  great  success,  and  a  particular  ac- 
count  of  preparing  it,  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Kent's  Report  of  that 
county.  The  idea  originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Styleman,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  and  a  great  cultivator  at  the 
West  end  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  practice  of  it,  is  daily  extending  it* 
self.  The  chief  parts  of  the  process  consist,  in  breaking  the  oil- 
cake, first  with  cogged  cylinders,  and  afterwards  pulverizing  it 
with  pliin  ones,  each  turned  by  two  women :  Then  depositing 
it  in  tiic  same  grooves  with  the  turnip  seed,  by  the  help  of  the 
drill  machine ;  using  the  bush-harrows  afterwards. 


For  remarks,  Stc. 
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COURSE  OF  CROPPING. 


In  this  county»  as  in  all  others,  there  are  many  occupiers  of 
land  to  be  found*  who  not  being  restricted,  to  a  liberal,  and  just 
course  of  cropping,  unfairly  run  out,  and  impoverish  their  farms. 
The  taking  four  crops  of  corn,  or  pulse,  with  only  one  of  turnips, 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  will  ultimately  exhaust,  and  ruin  the 
best  land  ;  nevertheless  this  course  is,  1  fear,  very  prevalent,  in 
many  parts  of  Berkshire. 

The  mode  of  cropj)ing  followed  by  the  fair  and  best  farmers, 
on  the  South  side  of  the  county,  is  divided  into  iivc  shifts,  thus ; 
first  year,  a  crop  of  wheat  (which  has  been  manured  for), 
next  year,  barley,  then  turnips  fed  off. — The  fourth  year,  bar- 
ley or  oats,  laid  down  with  clover ;  and  the  fifth  year,  clover 
mowed  only  once.    After  which,  wheat  comes  round  again. 

On  the  Downs,  different  modes  of  cultivation  are  found.  In 
some  parts,  where  the  black  light  soil  prevails,  very  little  of  either 
wheat,  barley,  clover,  or  sainfoin  are  sown.  The  first  crop  is 
generally  turnips;  the  piece  having  previously  undergone  tlie 
l>ernicious  practice  of  burn-baking  ;  which  being  fed  off,  puts 
the  land  for  the  present,  in  pretty  good  condition  for  a  crop  of 
oats,  with  which  perennial  darnel,  or  as  the  farmers  call  it,  rye 
grass,  is  sown.  The  piece  thus  continues  three  or  four  years,  oi\ 
a  forced  system,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant  no  doubt, 
but  at  the  expence,  of  ruining  the  land  for  ever  after,  as  pastur- 
age ;  indeed,  what  else  can  be  expected  from,  cutting  up,  and 
burning,  not  only  the  turf,  but  every  germ  of  vegetation,  n.i- 
turc  has  for  ages  dei)Osited,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  her- 
bage. 

On  the  best  parts  of  the  downs,  and  hills,  is  found  a  sixth  shift 
course ;  viz.  the  first  year,  wheat,  the  second  barley,  third  turnips, 
fourth  oats  with  seeds,  fifth  gras>,  and  sixth  grass,  second  year. 
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This,  b  a  £dr  way  of  tilling  such  kind  of  land,  provided,  the 
farm  has  u  proportion  of  good  downs,  and  sainfiunt  to  keep  a 
large  flock,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  enabled,  to  have  so  great 
a  proportion,  as  half  of  this  sort  of  land  in  gnun. 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  the  country  adjacent,  where 
the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  the  general  practice  is,  to  take,  ist. 
wheat,  ad.  beans,  3d.  barley,  or  oats  with  seeds,  4th.  clover  one 
year,  5rh.  fallow,  vetches,  or  turnips.  After  which,  the  wheat 
crop  comes  in  succession. 

There  is  still  another  mode,  practised  in  the  common  field  pa- 
rishes of  this  county ;  where,  from  the  mixed  rights  that  prevail, 
turnip  and  vetch  crops,  cannot  be  weU  introduced.  After  wheat, 
they  sow  barley,  then  oats  with  seeds,  4th.  clover  mowed  (when 
it  becomes  common),  5th.  oats,  or  barley  again,  and  6th.  fallow. 
This  management,  though  bad,  I  fear  cannot  be  amended,  whibt 
the  land  lies  in  its  present  state ;  and  although  there  b  a  me- 
thod called  <<  hitching  the  fields  **  (a  kind  of  agreement  amongs^t 
the  parbhioners,  to  with-hold  turning  stock  out,  whibt  particular 
crops  are  growing,  and  by  which  means,  a  few  brush  turnips,  clover, 
and  vetches  are  sown),  yet  its  lying  open,  subject  to  commonage^ 
is  a  bar  to  all  essential  improvement,  and  cramps  the  spirited 
farmer,  who  is  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  land,  since  he 
is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  individuab,  who  are  too  often  deaf  to 
reason,  and  absurdly  say  <<  they  have  their  rights,**  and  will  give 
no  other  answer. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  no  trivial  consideration  with  a  farmer,  when  he  takes  a 
tract  of  land,  to  understand  what  liberty  is  granted  him,  as  to 
cropping.  That  he  b  entitled,  to  an  encouraging  contract  in 
this  respect,  (when  it  is  considered  how  many  losses  and  hazards 
he  is  subject  to) ,  every  one  must  allow.  But  self-interest  too 
often  urges  mankind,  to  break  through  the  bounds  of  fair  con- 
duct i  and  in  agriculture  we  have  too  many  instances,  both  on 
the  Side  of  landlord,  and  tenant,  what  injury  may  be  done,  by 
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the  oppression,  or  fickleness^  of  the  one,  nnd  cunnings  and  disho« 
nesty,  of  the  other. 

Restrictions  tlicrefore,  are  necessary  with  both  parties ;  but  as 
It  is  impossible,  the  tenant  can  pay  his  rent  without  crops,  I  con- 
sider it  by  all  means  proper,  that  he  should  have  liberty,  to  sub- 
stitute one  crop  for  another ;  when,  from  unfavourable  seasons, 
or  from  misfoitune,  his  land  is  put  out  of  that  fair^  and  regular 
course,  which  should  be  agreed  to  be  the  best,  by  himself,  and 
landlord,  in  the  first  onset.  A  man  constrained  by  strong,  and 
particular  clauses,  to  crop  his  land  rigidly,  to  the  letter  of  his 
agreement,  can  never  avert  the  loss,  he  sees  falling  on  him ; 
but  if  he  is  suffered  to  take  a  meliorating  crop,  of  that  kind, 
which  will  not  throw  his  land  out  of  course,  more  than  a  year,  I 
am  persuaded,  not  only  himself,  but  the  estate,  must  be  benefited 
by  such  indulgence. 

For  example. — If  a  piece  of  land,  in  a  district  of  pleasant 
light  loam,  is  well  manured,  (which  is  always  the  case  in  the 
turnip  countries),  got  into  good  condition,  and  at  a  proper  time 
sown  with  turnips,  which,  after  all  the  expcnce,  and  pains  be- 
stowed, do  not  prosper,  it  would  bear  hard  on  the  tenant,  to  hold 
him  from  sowing  wheat  in  the  autumn,  on  that  piece  of  land ; 
particularly,  as  he  could  in  the  spring,  sow  clover,  and  thus 
bring  his  land  into  proper  course  again.  Or  if  he  is  more 
.tnxious  for  spring  feed,  the  same  piece  of  ground,  instead 
of  having  wheat,  may  be  sown  with  vetches,  and  fed  off  time 
enough  for  him  to  sow  his  lent  corn  with  seeds.  Sometimes  also, 
artificial  grasses,  either  from  the  state  of  the  land,  or  unfavour- 
able weather,  about  the  time  of  sowing  them,  will  not  take  root; 
in  such  instances,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  a  tenant,  and  do 
the  land  no  kind  of  good,  to  keep  him  from  taking  a  cross  crop; 
he  being  obliged,  after  having  such  extra  crop,  to  turnip  or  vetch 
it,  previous  to  its  being  laid  down. 

The  usual  practices,  followed  by  the  best  fiirmers  on  the  South- 
ern side  of  the  county,  are  certainly  very  beneficial,  and  fair.  A  five 
shift  course  of  husbandry  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted  here;  but  I  submit  to  their  consideration,  whether,  the 
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introduction  of  vetches*  and  bnck-wheat>  would  not  improve 
their  system»  by  varying  the  course,  now  and  then,  in  order  to 
keep  the  same  crops,  from  coming  too  near  each  other.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  crop,  is  rejected  by  land,  though 
in  ever  such  good  heart,  and  thus  wc  often  see,  on  the  best  of 
soils,  we:;k  crops,  and  sometimes  a  failure  ;  which  has  no  visible 
cause  for  its  happening.  I  therefore  recommend,  that  instead  of 
barley  after  wheat,  buck-wheat  be  sometimes  taken  ;  it  is  a  crop 
neither  impoverishing  nor  unprofitable  ;  and  after  harvest,  if  it  is 
got  up  soon,  vetches  may  be  sown  on  the  same  piece  for  spring 
feed.  The  land  would  then  come  in  excellent  condition  for  a 
turnip  crop ;  and  the  barley,  after  such  treatment,  would  amply 
repay  the  farmer,  for  the  seeming  loss  he  sustains,  in  the  omission 
of  his  barley  crop,  after  wheat.  I  call  it  a  seeming  loss,  since  in 
fact  nothhig  is  lost  by  adopting  this  change  ;  as  in  an  arable 
country,  where  there  arc  good  markets,  and  a  spirit  exists,  for 
fattening  cattle,  and  sheep,  green  crops  arc  now  considered,  and 
certainly  are,  when  all  benefits  are  reckoned,  as  profitable  to  the 
Agriculturist,  as  any  corn  crops  he  can  grow, 

I  am  persuaded,  a  seven  shift  course,  would  be  more  (iroductive 
on  the  light, and  shallow  Soils,  of  Berkshire,  where  the  land  is  not 
in  common  field,  than  their  present  six-shift  course  ;  particularly 
where  a  farm  is  cramped  for  want  of  downs  orsiinfoin.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops  I  should  propose,  in  these  situations,  would  be  nearly 
as  follows.  1st.  Wheat,  id,  vetches,  3d.  barley,  4th.  buck*wheat, 
5th.  turnips,  6th.  barley,  7th.  clover.  Tliis  succession,  considering 
the  buck-wheat,  as  it  always  sliould  be,  a  neutral  crop,  is  certainly 
the  best  system  of  husbandry,  that  can  be  followed  on  light  land. 
But,  indcpendant  of  this,  it  is  proved  by  experience,  in  the  turnip 
countries,  that  the  more  distant  that  crop  is  kept,  not  only  from 
repetition,  but  from  the  clovers,  the  greater  likelihood  there  is, 
for  its  success :  and  when  it  is  considered  what  an  uncertain  and 
expensive  crop,  turnips  are,  to  obtain  in  perfection,  any  observa- 
tion, that  tends  to  remedy  the  hazards  attending  it,  deserves  at 
least  some  little  consideration. 

There  is  also  another  advantage  in  this  mode  of  cropping,  that 
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strikes  me  as  an  improvement,  namely,— By  having  clover  lay  only 
one  year.  We  generally  sec  (except  on  deep  rich  land)  the  se- 
cond year's  clover  lays,  weak  and  sickly  ;  and  as  another  green 
crop  more  likely  to  be  vigorous,  is  substituted  in  the  place,  of  the 
second  year's  lay  :  I  believe  that  more  stock  could  be  kept  on  light 
land,  by  thus  introducing  the  vetches,  than  can  now  be  done, 
from  the  present  system  of  six  shifts. 

On  those  open  parts  of  the  downs,  where  the  sandy  soil  pre- 
dominates, the  sowing  of  rye,  to  be  fed  off  (where  wheat  will  not 
succeed)  would,  iu  my  opinion,  insure  much  better  crops  of  tur- 
nips, than  v'hat  are  generally  seen  on  this  bleak  part  of  the 
county.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  method,  would  be. 
Increase  of  food,-^An  increase  of  stock, — And  consequently  an  in- 
crease of  manure;  by  dint  of  which  only,  the  farmer  depends  on 
a  crop  of  grain  here.  His  expenre  and  trouble  would  be  incon- 
siderable, in  adopting  this  practice  ;  inasmuch,  as  the  land  would 
only  be  broke  up  in  the  autumn,  instead  ot  the  rpring;  and  in  re- 
turn for  which,  he  gets  much  sheep-feed,  and  dresses  the  land 
well  for  that  crop,  which,  above  all  others,  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  manure  buried  with  the  seed. 

The  strong  rich  loamy  Soil,  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  fecundity  ;  and  unlike  most  other 
countries,  where  nature  has  been  bountiful,  the  inhabitants  are,  in 
i^cneral,  active  and  industrious.  They,  however,  still  incline,  in 
tliose  parishes,  that  have  of  late  been  inclosed,  to  the  old  com- 
mon field  mode,  of  taking  three  crops  in  succession  (for  I  cannot 
agree  with  them,  that  beans  should  be  considered  a  neutral  crop). 
Their  land  is  certainly  extremely  good,  and  would  not  be  affected 
by  a  little  deviation,  from  the  line  of  rectitude  ;  but  a  continual 
round  of  corn  crops,  sometimes  four,  in  five  years,  must  deprive 
•he  land  of  that  spirit,  and  vegetative  quality,  which  a  little  more 
variety  in  change  of  crops,  would  render  permanently  productive. 

'I'lie  method  followed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  the  Flcgg  and 
Bloficld  hundreds  of  Norfolk,  is  very  suitable  to  this  part  of 
Berkshire  ;  and  in  the  latter  place,  is  a  copy  of  that  high  state  of 
agriculture,  practised  in  the  Austrian  Nctheriands,  which  has 
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ever  been  conslcfcred,  as  one  of  the  first  schools  for  agriculture ; 
znd  simply  consists  of  alternate  crops»  for  man  and  beast*  of  an 
exhausting,  and  meliorating  quality.    Thn?, 

I  St.        -  -         Wheat. 

id.  •  •        Turnips. 

3d.      -  -  Barley. 

4th.        -         •  Clover.  • 

A%  an  improvement  to  this  short  system,  vetches  may  be  har- 
rowed in  the  wheat  stubbles,  directly  after  harvest,  for  spring 
feed  ;  and  turnips  thrown  on  the  barley  stubbles,  where  the  land 
is  not  so  tender,  as  to  risk  an  injury  to  the  grasses,  by  the  tread- 
ing of  cattle.  In  short,  wherever  this  last  method  can  be  done, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  husbandry,  now  in  practice ;  be- 
cause, the  turnips  often  go  twice  as  far  as  they  would,  if  fed  on 
the  land  where  they  grow  ;  and  by  being  strewed  thinly  before 
cattle  on  the  clover  lay,  will  often  add,  by  the  manure  the  cattle 
bestow  on  it,  more  than  an  additional  load  of  hay  to  an  acre, 
and  leave  the  land  in  a  most  capital  state,  for  wheat  the  ensuing 
autumn.  I  should  add,  that  my  recommendation,  of  having  the 
turnips  thinly  strewed,  is  to  avoid  the  land  being  too  much 
trodden,  in  particular  spots,  at  one  time :  but  the  same  piece 
should  be  strewed  over,  two  or  three  times,  to  give  it  an  effectual 
dressing. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  situations,  where  feeding  off  turnips, 
or  suffering  cattle  to  go  on  barley  stubbles,  would  in  their  present 
state,  be  utter  ruin  to  the  stock,  and  injure  the  land  very  much. 
If  it  is  impossible,  by  draining,  to  render  such  land  quite  sound ; 
still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  keeping  in  some  measure  to  the 
spirit  of  the  foregoing  rotation  of  crops,  and  planting  cabbages, 
or  potatoes  in  lieu  of  turnips,  the  farmer  would  find  a  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  by  suffering  his  land  to  lie  fallow  ;  which  causes, 
in  the  following  summer,  a  sharp  contest  between  him  and  the 
weeds  that  have  risen  up  in  evidence,  against  his  idleness,  or 
mismanagement. 

I  h3 Yc  observed  in  Leicestershire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
a  mode  of  feeding  cattle,  on  ground  that  is  too  wett  and  tender  ta 
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be  turned  upon,  that  I  think  deserves  attention,  in  the  1 
Whitehorse.  If  oxen  arc  fatted  off,  a  slight  shed  crcctil 
offal  stuff  and  slabs.  Is  fixed  on  a  dry  part,  on  the  NonheF 
of  the  piece  intended  lo  be  fed  off;  and  a  temporary  yard  J 
in :  the  cxpence  of  the  whole,  not  amounting  to  forty  sliilf 
In  this  shed,  the  cattle  arc  plentifully  supplied  by  their  I 
ant,  who  draws,  and  gives  them  their  food.  The  manure  I 
on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  carry  out  for  the  succeeding  LcJ 
and  the  objection,  that  the  land  is  robbed  by  drawing  I 
crop,  is  overcome. 

Sheep  are  in  like  manner  fatted  off,  only  the  fold   1 
larger,  in  order  that  it  may  be  divided  into  two ;  so  thi 
three  or  four  nights,  they  may  lay  on  fresh  litter. 

Perhaps  even  [his  method,  will  not  be  thought  feasible 
part  of  the  district,  I  am  s[>eaking  of  i  but  I  menti 
matter,  that  may  probably  lead  to  some  improvement  I 
countries,  where  it  is  at  present  supposed,  sheep  nor  cJ 
be  winter- fat  ted.     At  all  events,  cabbage,  potatoes,  anf 
vetches,  must  be  more  profiuble  to  itw:  fanntr,  and  I: 
the  Unit  than  the  obsolete  and  expcnnve  mode  of  fallot 
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HARVESTING. 

.Faou  the  luture  of  tbc  SoU,  it  ii  to  be  expected,  the  harven 
b  forward  in  most  put!  <tf  Berktbire  i  which  ii  gmenlly  the 
case. 

The  usual  practice  of  the  coantjr,  it,  to  let  the  harvat  work 
bjr  the  gmt  i  and  many  of  the  women  are  employed  in  reaping, 
ai  well  a*  the  other  labour,  necessary  for  getting  in  crops. 

About  Lammu.  the  reaping  of  wheat  commences ;  and  tt  cut 
from  it,  to  9*.  per  acre,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  On 
die  hills,  it  seldmn  ciueeds  6s.  as  the  craps  in  thoee  parts. 
generally  run  light. 

Barley  and  oati.  are  aaowed  from  one  shilling  and  three  peace 
to  one  shilling  and  Hxpencfe  per  acre  i  but  more  b  giiren,  if  the 
labourer  gets  the  swath  into  oock  |  which  is  ben  oftea  uoder- 
taken  by  him. 

One  shilUng  and  sixpence  an  acre  b  pven.  beudes  small  beer, 
for  mowing  hay.  Sometimes  more,  if  the  burthen  of  grass  is 
heavy. 

The  price  for  cutting  beaiis,  is  generally,  about  the  same  as 
reaping  wheat :  and  peas  are  usually  cut  at  sixtcenpence  per  acre. 
Turni|is  an-  twice  hoed,  from  6t.  to  9s.  per  acre  ;  which,  al> 
though  a  high  price,  are  not  so  well  done  as  they  ought  to  be. 
In  Norfolk  they  are  twice  hoed,  in  a  capital  manner,  at  6s.  pvr 
acre. 

The  com  is  carried  with  great  spirit,  from  the  field  to  the 
bomestall ;  and  rick  staddlei  are  used  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Nor  should  the  nsatness  of  making  their  ricks  be  omitted,  a* 
they  certainly  are  formed  with  much  judgment  and  symmctiy. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

At  this  joyous  season  of  the  year,  it  is  certainly  proper. 

that  every  rural  inhabitant  should  not  only  bare  a  propottiooatc 
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increase  of  comfort,  but  likewise,  have  an  opportunity  given 
him,  by  industrious  exertions,  to  lay  up,  like  the  ant,  some  little 
resource,  against  the  pinching  blasts  of  winter. 

Counties,  in  which  manufactories  are  established,  have,  in  har- 
vest time,  advantages,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
embraced,  and  thought  a  great  benefit  to  the  Agriculturist.  He 
is  enabled  by  the  additional  aid  from  the  towns,  to  get  his  corii 
housed  very  quick ;  and  as  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  labourer^, 
in  such  instances,  to  hire  themselves  out  for  the  harvest,  and  to 
board  in  the  farm  house,  during  that  time,  the  farmer  has  the 
power,  of  directing  his  whole  force  to  particular  spots ;  and  often  . 

by  these  means,  prevents  much  damage  and  disap}>ointmcnt,  par-  [ 

licuhirly  in  a  catching  year,  as  it  is  termed. 

Although,  many  good  effects  certainly  arise  from  this  mode,  yet 
it  is  local,  and  has  some  material  objections;  since  the  wife  and 
children,  are  left. at  home,— -are  uninterested  in  getting  in  the 
crops ;— and  whilst  the  man  is  living,  in  adcgree  offestivity  beyond 
his  u»ual  style,  his  family  are  idle  at  home,  experiencing  hunger 
and  want,  during  the  whole  time  of  reaping  and  mowing  corn. 

Another  objection  may  be  fairly  stated  to  this  mode,  viz.  that  I 

late  turnips  sometimes  require  hoeing,  at  a  time  when  harvest  is  I 

bc^Min;  and  as  all  hands  are  engaged,  it  will  often  happen,  that 
great  loss  is  sustained,  in  that  most  valuable  crop  being  neg- 
lected. 

Nor  do  I  conceive,  there  can  be  by  such  practice,  those  incen- 
tives to  industry*  which  arc  in  view  when  a  lal>ourer  works  by  the 
great. 

in  those  counties  therefore,  like  Berkshire,  where  the  reaping, 
mowing,  &c.  is  let  by  the  acre,  we  shall  find  the  poor  most  com- 
fortable, and  industrious.  Instead  of  the  wife  and  children  idling 
their  time,  in  gleaning  a  little  loose  corn,  we  sec  them  busily 
employed  with  the  father  in  reaping ;  or,  if  not  strong  enough  for 
that,  in  assisting  in  other  ways,  the  hands  that  nursed  and  brought 
them  up :  thus  forming  a  little  community,  that  are  a  comfort  to 
each  other,  and  arc  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  and 
industry. 
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I  need  not,  after  wliat  1  have  obsi-n-cJ,  recommend  the  Berl^- 
sh:re  farimr  to  coniinue  in  the  same  modd  as  to  getting  in  his 
harvest;  for  although  in  manufacturing  counties,  where  very 
large  farms  exist,  thu  method  I  first  stated,  may  be  mo^t  benefi- 
cial to  the  farmer,  yet,  I  am  convinced  that  every  mode  which 
calU  forth  the  industry  of  the  labouring  hand,  is  not  only  adding 
comfort,  to  that  mott  useful  class  of  people,  but  is  certainly 
th?  soundest  policy ;  consideiing  tt  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
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MARKETS  AND  FAIRS. 

B  s  R  K  s  H I  It  I  >  with  respect  to  situation  of  markets*  is  peculiarly 
fortunate.  They  are  distributed  so  well,  that  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  to  a  market,  is  difficult  to  be  found. 

Newbury,  Reading,  Abingdon;  Wallingford,  and  Windsor, 
have  all  the  advantage  of  water-carriage  to  London,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  two  former  send  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  riour  to  London;  and  the  others  barley  and  malt,  to  a 
considerable  amount. 

llslcy  has  also,  of  late,  become  a  sheep  market,  of  the  first  im- 
portance, not  only  to  Berkshire,  but  its  neighbouring  counties. 
Not  less  than  20,000  sheep  have  sometimes  been  sold  in  one  mar- 
ket day;  and  it  is  computed,  that  the  annual  average  is  not 
under  250,000,  comprizing  lambs,  tags,  wethers,  and  ewes;  but 
they  are  chiefly  lean  sheep. 

Newbury  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  justly  considered  a  most 
excellent  com  market;  and  still  retains  some  customs,  that  would 
be  of  great  use  were  they  observed,  in  all  other  markets.  Here 
the  grain  is  pitched  in  open  market,  is  ingenuously  offered  to  the 
public,  in  small,  as  well  as  large  quantities :  thus  defeating,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  artifices  of  mono)K)lizers ;  and  holding  out 
to  the  industrious  lowly  hand,  the  chief  nourisher  of  his  existence, 
at  a  fair  market  price. 

Another  good  custom  is  also  observed  here;  that  the  farmer, 
let  him  sell  much,  or  littlej  has  his  money  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
article,  verifying  the  old  observation  on  Newbury  market,  that 

**  The  farmer  may  take  back 
**  His  money  in  his  sack.'' 

There  are  several  large  fairs  held  in  this  county  for  horses,  neat 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Faringdon  and  Abingdon  have  great  horse 
furs ;  and  Lambourn,  and  some  other  townSj  have  a  great  man 
for  in-calf  heifers,  coltSj  5cc* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
I'he  preceding  advantages  of  markets.  Sic.  are  strikingly  Db> 
vious;  and  though  the  benefits  of  such  excellent  navigation  can- 
not be  obtained,  where  nature  with-holds  them,  yet  the  laudable 
cuitom  that  still  exists  at  Newbuiy,  of  a  pitched  market,  is  so 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  that 
it  is  to  be  wlihed,  it  may  be  long  continued;  and  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  monopolizers  In  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
have  contrived  to  draw,  from  this  most  valuable  class,  a  profit  of 
at  least  lo  per  cent,  to  theuiKlvo*  without  any  benefit  resulting 
from  it,  even  to  the  farmers. 
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LABOURERS,  POOR-RATES,  ^c. 


The  husbandmen  of  this  county,  arc  well-disposed,  tractable, 
and  honest;  and»  when  their  {>owers  are  called  forth  by  fair  en^ 
couragcmcnt,  skilful,  and  industrious. 

Their  daily  pay,  in  the  winter,  is  from  one  shilling  to  one  sliiU 
ling  and  three-pence.  They  come  to  work  about  seven,  and  stay 
till  five;  and  are  allowed  an  hour  in  the  day  for  meals. 

In  the  summer,  their  labour  commences  at  six,  and  ends  at  six. 
They  are  then  allowed  two  hours  for  meals ;  and  the  pay  is  in- 
creased to  one  shilling  and  two  pence,  and  more,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  the  hand,  up  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

In  tlic  neighbourhood  of  towns,  somewhat  more  is  given ;  par« 
ticularly  at  the  Eastern  side  of  the  comity;  but  the  general  ave- 
rage of  labourers'  wages  through  Berkshire,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  six  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week/  in  winter,  and  eight 
shillings  in  summer. 

Such  work  as  is  done  by  the  great,  and  which  I  have  not  be- 
fore noticed^  may,  (taking  the  average  of  the  county)  be  stated  as 
follows: 
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Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 

Beans  and  pease 

Clover  seed 

Ditching  and  '^  A  six  foot  ditch  at  top, 

banking    J       three  at  bottom,  and 

four  deep*        •       2 


I 
I 
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d. 

6  per  quarter. 

2 
O 

o 

o  a  bushel. 


6    per  pole,  of  1 8  fett. 
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Cut,  and  plashj  and 
scour  up  a  ditch  and 
bank  •«        .  o    6    per  pole. 

Give  no  faggotSj  but 
allow  a  sixth  of  the 
earnings  for  it. 
Under  ditching,  three 
feet  deep         -        04    per  rod. 
The  wages  of  yearly  servants  are»  of  course^  difFerentj  accord- 
ing  to  the  abilities  of  the  person  employed.    A  carter,  however, 
has  never  more  than  j^^^  ^  y^^^»  and  is  reduced  from  that,  down 
to  £$ ;  which  is  the  lowest  wages,  I  understand,  a  man  of  that 
oaupation  takes.    Stout  plough-boys  have    £29,  year,  and 
smaller  ones  £1.  10  s.    Shepherds  have  ten  guineas  a  year  given 
them,  and  the  run  of  two  sheep. 

Some  few  farmers  in  this  county,  pay  their  labourers  in  kind  s 
viz.  with  wheat  and  barley,  when  they  choose  to  take  it ;«— a  prac« 
tice  highly  laudable,  and  deserving  particular  attention. 

The  Poors  Rate  is  very  moderate,  in  most  parts  of  the  county : 
not  above  as.  6d.  in  the  pound,  ui>on  an  average;  except  at  New* 
bury,  where  it  is  now  so  high  as  nine  shillings  in  the  pound,  upon 
the  rack  rent.  But  this,  may  in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  failure  of  the  manufactory  of  broad  cloth,  which  is  now  at 
a  very  low  ebb  ;  and,  as  the  parish  is  small,  and  the  population 
greats  unless  some  new  branch  of  trade  is  struck  out,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  the  land-owners  in  this  parish,  will  lose 
half  the  income  of  their  property,  by  the  decline  of  the  manu- 
factory. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There  is  no  subject,  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  persons  concerned  in  landed  property,  more,  than  the  State 
of  our  Peasantry.— At  present,  they  are  too  much  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement  and  controul  of  the  farmer,  whose  situation  being  only 
temporary,  is  too  often  induced  to  consider^  them  merely  as  b- 
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stnimcnts,  subsemcnt  to  his  interest,  so  that  the  poor  man'g 
sph  it  is  depressed,  as  he  sees  himself  abandoned  by  the  landlord, 
who,  having  a  permanent  interest  in  the  country,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  his  Natural  Protector* 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  aware,  that  the  labourers  and  handi- 
craft-men in  manufiicturing  counties,  or  where  navigations  are 
carrying  on,  are  often  turbulent,  and  dissatisfied,  without  reason, 
and  are  spoiled  a5  husbandmen,  by  the  exorbitant  wages  they  get 
from  local  circumstances.  It  is  not  the  cause  and  situation  of 
such  people,  I  am  anxious  to  serve,  but  the  humble,  hard-work- 
ing cottager,  whose  attachments  to  his  family,  and  domestic 
wants,  are  as  strong  and  urgent,  as  those  whose  situation  and 
education,  are  superior;  whose  steadiness,  and  firmness,  in  times 
of  sedition,  make  him  a  valuable  subject  to  the  state:  and 
though,  with  scanty  allowance,  he  works  through  a  life  of  toil, 
and  labour,  does  not  repine. 

It  is  to  such  men,  I  wish  the  attention  of  country  gentlemen  to 
be  more  particularly  directed.  The  monopoly  of  large  farms, 
has,  no  doubt,  of  late  years  increased  the  number  of  this  class,  of 
our  fcUow-subjects  :— to  relieve  their  reasonable  wants,  and  en« 
courage  that  spirit  of  industry,  at  present  so  much  reduced,  are 
beneficent  and  laudable  acts;  and  such  as  carry  in  their  execu- 
tion, that  satisfaction,  which  is  superior  to  all  others,— -<<  The 
pleasure  of  doing  good.*' 

The  essential  measures,  that  would  tend  to  make  the  poor  in« 
dustrious  man  happy,  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  few;  and  such  as 
might  be  extended,  and  adopted,  without  aggrieving  any  one. 

The  old  custom,  of  paying  the  labourer,  as  much  of  his  wages 
in  kind,  as  he  chooses,  is  certainly  the  first  step  of  comfort,  and 
saving ;  which  he  might  attain,  .without  any  loss  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

To  set  him  all  his  labour,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  great, 
is  the  next :— -this  calls  forth  his  powers ;  and  unrestrained  indus- 
try, will  have  its  reward  in  comfort. 

And  above  all,  to  let  every  industrious,  poor  man,  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  land,  not  only  to  raise  vegetables,  but  to  keep  a  cow ; 
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by  ihat  means,  enabling  him,  and  his  family,  to  provide  a  great 
part  of  their  necessary  sustinence,  from  their  own  little  commu* 
nity. 

Many  other  benefits  may  be  given  the  poor  man,  without  af- 
feciing  any  one's  real  interest,  which  I  shall  more  particularly  des- 
cant upon,  in  my  General  Observations ;— concluding  here,  with 
the  hope,  that  I  shall  have  credit,  for,  at  least,  a  good  intention: 
My  wishes  extend  no  farther,  than  to  see  this  useful,  and  quiet  set 
of  oui  countrymen,  possess  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  and  that 
every  gentleman  of  landed  property,  would  remember  the  words 
of  the  celebrated  poet.— 

•'  Be  mindful  of  the  rough,  laborious  hand, 
"  That  sinJts  you  »ft,  in  elegance  aad  ease." 
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STOCK,  <frf. 

BsRKSHxm  has«  and  ever  roust  have,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Soil,  a  great  quantity  of  sheep  kept  upon  it.  Its  present  breed 
are  ccruinly  not  only  a  very  usefuU  but  handsome  stock,  and  are 
in  great  reputation  in  tlie  neighbouring  counties.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  folding ;  being  strong  and  agile,  they  travel  [ 

long  ranges  during  the  day,  and  from  their  size  and  weight,  are 
good  folding  sheep  at  night.  Like  all  other  parts  of  Engluiul,  a 
spirit  of  crossing  the  breed  Is  difiusing  itself.  South  Downs,  and 
Dorsets,  are  introduced  in  many  parts ;  and  it  Is  likely,  may  im- 
prove the  fleece  very  much. 

Great  numbers  arc  now  annually  drawn  out  of  the  flocks,  and 
fatted  off,  by  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  system  ;  and  a  still 
greater  number  are  bought  at  Ilslcy,  to  fat  in  the  counties  nearer 
London. 

A  fleece  of  4  lbs.  is  reckoned  a  good  produce ;  the  general  ave- 
rage of  the  county  will  not,  however,  be  so  high.  Eight  sheep  to 
a  tod  of  aSlbs.  is  about  the  usual  allowance:  but  those  which 
have  a  cross  of  the  South  Downs,  will  require,  not  less  than  10; 
but  of  course,  the  wool  is  more  valuable. 

Various  are  the  sizes,andwcights,of  the  Berkshire  shcep,somuch 
depending  on  the  breed  and  keep.  A  full  sized  Berkshire  sheep, 
however,  thirty  months  old,  when  fat,  weighs  seldom  less  than 
30  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  are  sometimes  increased  to  25  lbs.  or  30 lbs. 

The  neat  cattle,  fatted  off  in  this  county,  arc  generally  the 
Herefordshire,  Shropshire;  Glamorganshire,  and  other  parts  of 
South  Wales,  bought  in  at  the  spring,  and  fall.  The  system  of 
fatting  with  turnips,  is  not  however,  much  known,  and  in  the  { 

grazhig  part  of  the  White  Horse  Vale,  where  a  great  quantity  of  r 

beasts  are  annually  stall-fed ;  they  arc  generally  fatted  with  hay, 
bean,  and  barley  meal,  oil-cake.  Sec.    Linseed,  both  dry  and 
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iteeped,  it  given  by  some  graziers,  and  found  to  answer  exceed* 
ingly  well ;  but  this  practice,  though  a  good  one,  b  not  common* 

The  cows  most  esteemed  in  this  county,  are  those  of  the  North 
country  breed ;  they  are  excellent  milkers,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
grass  land  of  the  Vale,  where  the  dairy  farms  are  managed,  with 
much  skill,  and  judgment.  The  dairymen  keep  up  the  succes- 
sion, partly  by  rearing,  and  partly  by  buying  heifers  in  calf,  at 
Lambourn,  and  other  fairs  in  the  county. 

The  Bcrkshin;  farmer  considers  his  profits  from  horses,  no  in- 
considerable part  of  his  farming,  and  this,  in  some  degree,  ac- 
counts for  the  unnecessary  number  of  hones,  we  see  kept  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  Some  breed  their  own  stock,  and  others  buy 
in  suckers,  which  they  put  to  work  very  early ;  and  after  using 
them  for  two  or  three  years,  sell  oflT,  to  the  brewers  in  Z«ondon, 
and  the  stage  waggons,  at  such  high  prices,  as  to  make  eight,  or 
ten  pounds  per  annum  of  each  horse ;  conudering  his  work  equal 
to  the  expence  of  his  keep. 

The  quantity  of  swine  fatted  in  Berkshire,  Is  certainly  very 
great.  In  the  small  town  of  Faringdon  only,  4000  are  slaugh- 
tered for  the  London,  and  Oxford  marketSf  between  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  the  beginning  of  April.  This  however,  is  in 
a  part  of  the  county,  where  the  dairy  farms  are  situated ;  but  ne- 
vertheless, when  it  is  considered  how  many  store  pigs,  are  sent 
annually  to  the  distillers  and  starch-makers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  Berkshire  receives  no  inconsiderable  return,  from  this 
profitable  kind  of  stock. 

At  the  East  end  of  the  county,  the  poultry  becomes  very  profit- 
able  from  its  vicinity  to  London.  A  great  number  of  hucksters 
are  conscanly  employed,  in  purchasing  them,  and  the  num- 
ber weekly  sent  away  is  prodigious.  At  the  Northern,  and 
Western  sides,  the  farms  running  large,  these  useful  and  ne- 
cessary articles,  which  the  little  farm  rears  up,  are  overlooked, 
or  rejected,  and  perhaps  will  account  for  the  dearaess  of  thia 
kiad  of  provision. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  keeping  up  the  breed  of  sheep,  has  in  all  ages  been  a  sub- 
ject deemed  of  the  utmost  importance;  whether  of  late  years  the 
number  has  increased,  is  with  mc  a  matter  of  doubt :  though 
from  the  increased  number,  that  is  now  brought  to  markets,  and 
fairs,  beyond  that  of  former  times,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  ihi^ 
part  of  the  national  produce  is  augmented. 

That  ••  every  Soil  has  its  own  stock,"  is  an  accurate  observa- 
tion of  a  very  judicious  and  sensible  writer  on  agriculture.*  Im- 
provements may,  no  doubt,  be  effected  in  the  breed,  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  sheep ;  but  crosses,  where  two  very  opposite  breeds  are 
to  be  combined,  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  advantageous  to 
either. 

A  Berkshire  sheep,  will  certainly  be  improved  in  its  wool,  by 
the  cross  of  a  South  Down ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  good  a 
folding  sheep.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me,  most  rational,  and  most, 
beneficial,  to  every  sheep  county,  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to  im* 
prove  its  native  breed ;— foregoing  the  little  advantage  that  may 
be  derived  from  the  improved  quality  of  the  wool,  for  the  more 
permanent  and  solid  one,  of  having  a  thrifty  breed,  congenial  with 
the  soil. 

I  have  already  remarked,  the  national  loss  that  occurs  in  Berk- 
shire, from  the  keeping  so  many  unnecessary  horses;  and  there- 
fore, subjoin  a  calculation,  founded,  I  trust,  on  a  fair  and  mode- 
rate basis,  as  to  the  number  of  horses  kept ;  with  a  view  of 
proving  the  great  benefits,  that  might  arise  in  this  district  only, 
from  a  general  spirit  of  economic  reform,  in  tilling.  I 

Considering  there  are  only  240,000  acres  of  arable  in  Berkshire, 
and  allowing  5  horses  to  each  100  acres,  it  may  be  estimated 
there  are  1 2,000  horses  kept  in  the  county,  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  One-third  of  these,  I  am  persuaded,  might  be  saved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ploughs ;  and. 
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whtterer  the  farmer  may  now  get,  by  bartering  in  horses,  would 
be  amply  compensated  for.  in  the  saving  of  keep  by  such  reduc- 
tion ;  independent  of  £uTien'  expencei,  uid  chanceSf  to  which 
every  dealer  in  horin  b  subject. 

In  a  national  point  of  new,  the  saving  to  the  state,  would  be 
immense. 

4000  horses  employed  in  agriculture,  consume,  (alloiring  them 
only  25  bushels  a  year)  100,000  bushels.* 

Which,  allowing  50  bushels  to  be  the  average  produce  of  an 
acre,  occupies  aooo  acres  for  the  growth  of  oats  only.  Add  to 
thu  at  least,  1500  acres  for  the  growth  of  grais  and  hay;  ud 
the  total  quantity  of  land  twccssary  for  supporting  4000  horses, 
may  be  moderately  estimated  at  3500  acres. 

Of  these  3500  acres,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  1000 
acres  might  be  alwaya  in  wheat,  and  1000  acres  in  tiarley.  Oa 
this  low  scale,  I  will  ground  my  calculation,  of  the  advantages 
that  would  result  to  the  community. 

1000  acres  of  wheat,  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  which,  I  consider 
a  fair  average  crop,  produces  25,000  bushels,  and  firom  the  oh- 
serration,  and  investigation  of  several  ingenious  men,  it  has  t>een 
■seertaincd,  that  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  will  not  con- 
sume more,  than  thirty  buslicis  of  wheat  during  the  year:  aasAO 
for  the  subsistence  of  jqco  souls,  would  thus  arise  from  land, 
now  devoted  to  unnecessary  purposes. 

Nor  is  the  barley  crop,  a  less  object  of  material  concern,  par- 
ticularly as  the  revenue  depends  10  greatly  on  it.  An  acre  of 
land,  cropped  with  barley,  when  considered  in  all  its  stages,  pro- 
duces annually  to  the  state  more  than  six  times  its  yearly  value; 
and,  burthened  as  this  necessary  article  is,  any  measure  that 
points  to  an  increase  of  it,  deserves  attention,  and  will  certainly 
have  the  blessings  of  the  poor  labouring  man ;  who  at  present, 

*  A  boric  kept  m  ihe  luble,  for  eoMh  or  wddle,  cat*,  on  *  moderuecaU 
CuUtion,  go  biuhcli  of  mu  per  aanuai,  bttida  hiy;  ud  may  thu*  b« 
•wuidvcd  to  couuiu  the  produce  of,  at  leau,  tbree  acret  of  Uod. 
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firom  in  exorbitant  price«  is  debaired  the  cemfbn  i 
badj  of  making  himself  a  little  beer. 

The  method  of  stall-feeding  cattle  is  exceedingly  I 
>tood  in  this  connty  j  and  the  plan  of  forming  the  tta 
give  each  beast  a  separate  walk,  it  worthy  of  being  c 
ceuatie>(  where  winter  fiittiitg  is  practieed. 
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COMMON  FIELDS,  ire, 

• 

A  MOxsTYf  at  least*  of  the  arable  land  in  Berkshire,  is  still  ly* 
ing  in  common  fields ;  and  though  it  is  not  divided  into  such 
very  small  parcels,  as  in  some  other  counties,  the  farmer  labours 
under  all  the  inconvenience  of  commonable  land  ;  and  by  that, 
is  mthhcld,  from  improving  or  treating  his  land,  so,  as  to  return 
the  produce  which  it  would  do,  if  entire,  and  under  a  good 
course  of  husbandry. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  inclosing,  orat  least  scfveralling 
common  fields,  is  so  very  obvious,  and  has  of  late  years,  proved  so 
beneficial,  that  it  requires  no  observation  firom  me,  to  record  iu 
good  efixscts.  Some  sound,  and  well-digested  measures  are,  how* 
ever,  muchwanting»  to  accelerate  this  great  benefits  to  the  com* 
munity.  The  difficulty,  and  expence,  of  procuring  legal  autho* 
rity  to  effect  this  desirable  improvement,  act  at  present,  very 
materially,  against  its  extension. 

On  this  subject  much  has  been  said,  and  many  plans  and  ob* 
M;rvations  given,  some  of  which  appear  very  feasible  and  perti* 
nciit :  but  as  another  great  interest,  besides  the  landlords,  is 
interwoven  with  tl;c  improvements  to  be  effected,  I  mean  the  tithe 
owners ;  I  conceive  the  measure  a  very  important,  and  compli.> 
cited  onr^  and  well  worthy  the  profound  consideration,  of  the  le- 
^islitnre ;  who  are  more  likely,  than  any  individual,  to  form  and 
effect,  by  their  wise  deliberations,  the  best  and  most  ready  means 
for  effecting  so  desirable  a  benefit  to  society. 

With  respect  to  Tithes.  The  practice  generally  followed,  in 
the  present  method  of  inclosing,  of  **  allotting  land  in  lieu  of 
them,*'  is  certainly  a  good  one ;  and  preferable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  a  corn  rent,  or  any  mode  which  obliges  the  clergyman,  to  de- 
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penil  on  the  industry  of  his  parishioners  for  his  iiicorl 
only  objection  th:',t  can  be  raised,  is,  that  the  clcrgymrl 
forced,  to  become  liis  own  farmer,  for  subsistence, 
same  jiarity  of  reasoning,  it  should  be  remarked,  a  gi 
large  landed  property,  may  also  be  obliged  to  culiiv 
estaie ;  circumstances,  not  very  likely  to  happen.  In  tlii: 
and  wealthy  kingdom. 

In  short,  any  measure,  that  tends  to  ^n  altcratioji,  i 
tcm  of  paying  tithes  in  kind,  must  be  productive  of  a 
provcmcnt  to  agriculture;  particularly  wh-sn  it  is  refltl 
often  they  ate  ihc  cause  of  dissension,  and  acrimony,  f 
clergyman,  and  his  parishioners ;  for,  however  just  ami 
his  demands  may  be,  if  an  advance  takes  place,  a  kiiP 
vereiice  is  often  created,  and  cherished  by  them,  subvtj 
good  order,  and  certainly  very  detrimental  to  ilic  peacti 
pinns  of  tlie  state. . 
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WATER  MEADOW.    PEAT-LAND. 
SAINFOIN. 

The  tract  of  meadows,  contiguoua  to  the  river  Kentiet»  froia 
Hungerford  in  the  Wett,  to  Readuigt  East,  are  all  of  them 
watered  in  a  masterly  style ;  and  the  burthens  of  hayj  cut  from 
them,  independent  of  the  very  early  feedj  evince  the  great  tm- 
provemcnt  that  arises,  from  ttus  simple  method,  of  creating  fer- 
mentation in  a  soil,  which,  in  many  places,  is  sullen  and  torpid. 

Part  c^  this  tract  of  meadow,  however,  hat  for  its  surface,  a 
gravelly  soil ;  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  best  adapted  tor  water 
meadows.  The  other  part  consists  of  peat;  a  toil,  though 
known  by  name  in  most  couiides,  u  not  elsewhere  of  that  pecu. 
Uar  and  excellent  quality,  as  in  the  nnghboorhood  of  Newbuiy, 
and  other  parts  of  Berkshire,  towards  Oxford. 

The  watered  meadows,  on  the  gravelly  land,  bring  in  high 
estimation,  of  course  let  at  a  great  rent.  Those  which  have  peat 
under  the  surface,  arc  not  reckoned  so  valuable  to  a.tenantj  but 
to  a  laiidlord,  they  have  of  late,  been  invaluable.  I  was  in- 
formed, by  a  gentleman,  that  has  concerns  in  this  peat  country, 
tint  ht  last  year  sold  the  peat,  on  one  acre  of  land,  for  £  joo ! ! ! 
where  the  purchaser  was  limited, 

first.  To  cut  no  deeper  than  six  feet. 

Secondly,  To  cut  and  clear  off  the  whole  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

And,  lastly,  he  was  to  pare  off  the  sward,  that  was  on  the 
acre  at  the  time  of  agreement,  and  relay  it,  in  a  proper  matmer, 
on  the  sur&cc,  after  he  had  got  out  the  peat ;  in  order  that  it 
might,  when  returned  to  the  landlord,  be  in  a  state  for  meadow 
land  again. 

The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  peat,  may» 
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with  reason,  exclaim.  For  what  purposes,  can  this  earth  be 
applied,  to  make  it  so  very  valuable  ? 

First— It  is,  like  all  other  putrid  vegetables,  an  excellent  fuel. 

Secondly— it  has  a  proi^rty,  that  the  peat  of  no  other  country 
has,  in  the  virtues  of  its  ashes ;  which  in  Berkshire,  and  other 
parts,  are  used  with  great  success,  in  dressing  young  crops,  who* 
ther  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  turnips. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  improver  of  grass  lands,  particularly  clover 
lays,  and  sainfoin ;  which  shew  to  an  inch  where  the  peat-ash  Sias 
been  bestowed  on  them.  The  quantity  necessary  to  dress  an 
acre,  is  reckoned  from  15  to  25  bushels,  according  to  the  condi« 
tion  of  the  land,  and  which  may  be  bought  on  the  spot,  from  id. 
to  4^.  a  bushelj  according  to  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the 
ash. 

This  cheap  and  striking  improvement,  has  not  been  known  in 
Berkshire  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  years.  For  a  long  time, 
like  all  other  new  methods,  it  had  to  combat  the  prejudices  and 
obstinacy  of  many.  But  it  seems  now  universally  approved,  and 
adopted  by  every  c\iltivator,  who  lives  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, to  procure  the  same. 

There  is  also  another  obvious  improvement,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  introduced  many  years  since  into  Berkshire ;  but  not 
much  attended  to,  till  of  late  years;  viz.  the  cultivation  of  sain- 
foin. 

On  the  downs,  and  hilly  land,  where  the  predominant  strata 
is  chalk,  and  the  surface  not  naturally  inclined  to  grass,  this  most 
excellent[substitute  for  meadows,  flourishes  with  vigour.  The  aid 
this  valuable  artificial  grass  gives  the  fanner,  is  abundant ;  parti* 
cularly  for  his  flock,  that  chief  support  of  his  arable. 

He  also  gets  large  crops  of  hay,  from  land,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  was  almost  barren ;  and  proves  the  good  effects  that  may 
arise,  from  adapting  productions  congenial  with  the  soil. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Watering,  and  flooding  meadows,  are  so  peculiaily  well  under- 
stood, and  practised  in  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  tint  I  con- 
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dude  the  Reports  on  those  counties  will  describe,  most  fully*  the 
modes  followed  there;  from  which  the  Berkshire  farmer  may,  I 
am  persuaded,  receive  some  valuable  hints,  as  yet  unknown  to 
him>  with  respect  to  this  artificial  and  most  valuable  kind  of 
land. 

The  hay,  cut  from  these  meadows,  although  of  a  coarse  na- 
turc,  is  very  juicy,  and  particularly  well  suited  for  milch  cows,  or 
ewes,  after  yeaning  :  and  as  the  grass  is  so  much  earlier  on  these» 
than  on  the  natural  meadows,  too  much  spirit  cannot  be  excited 
to  render  every  tract  of  land,  that  is  capable  of  being  watered, 
effectually  so. 

This  excellent  practice  is,  I  believe,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
West  of  England.  We  do  indeed,  see  in  some  local  spots,  in  the 
Midland,  and  Northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  little  of  it  done ; 
but  it  is  not  arrived  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  has  to  en- 
counter, like  all  other  improvements,  the  prejudices  of  proWndal 
custom. 

The  benefits  produced  from  the  peat,  I  have  already  described  1 
and,  as  it  is  to  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  expence,  it  is  un* 
pardonable  in  any  cultivator,  to  omit  using  a  dressing,  at  once  so 
beneficial,  and  cheap. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said,  on  the  advantages  of  sainfoin,  on 
the  chalky,  and  dry  hard  soils,  where  no  other  kind  of  artificial 
grasses  will  prosper.  It  succeeds  most  luxuriantly,  where  there 
is  a  hard  stratum  of  soil,  near  the  surface,  sufHcient  to  resist  the 
penetration  of  the  root,  which  will  otherwise,  in  better  and 
deeper  land,  strike  to  an  amazing  depth,  and  exhaust  its  strength, 
unprofitably,  beneath  the  surface. 


-<^-      -..-  .  .    ^   ._    .     ,^,_^  .^   -^.jU 
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WOODS. 


Thb  Souths  and  East  sides  of  Berkshire^  have  a  large  propor- 
tton  of  wood  land  appertaining  to  them  :  and,  as  the  parochial 
taxes  arc  generally  very  light,  on  this  part  of  landed  property, 
and  the  demand  for  faggot,  and  hurdle  wood,  very  great,  they  pay 
the  landlord,  in  general,  much  better  than  his  cultivated  land. 

The  predominant  wood  in  the  county,  is  hazle :  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  ash,  oak,  beech,  willow,  and  alder. 
There  are  also,  some  few  beech  woods  to  be  found  entire ;  which, 
when  in  a  proper  course  of  falling,  are  certainly  a  very  produc« 
live  wood,  particularly  as  they  may  be  planted  on  chalk,  or 
rocky  hills,  where  there  is  but  little  surface,  and  where  other 
wood  does  not  prosper. 

H:;z]c-wood,  in  a  country  where  great  quantities  of  hurdles  arc 
wanting,  is  of  course  very  profitable.  In  a  good  soil,  it  is  cut 
from  seven  to  ten  years*  growth  ;  and  will  fetcli,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds  an  acre.  In  other  places^  it  must  stand  twelve,  or 
fourti:en  years,  to  be  worth  so  much. 

The  chief  purposes,  to  which  this  wood  is  applied,  is  making 
hurdles,  faggots,  hoops,  and  bundles  of  stakes. 

Cose  hurdles  are  from  six  shillings  to  nine  shillings  a  dozen. 

Bundles  of  slakes,  seven  pence  each. 

Hoops,  35.  6  if.  a  bundle  of  60  hoops. 

The  beech  wood? in  this  county  are  exceedingly  well  managed, 
by  continually  clearing,  (which  they  call  drawing  out, J  the 
beech  stems,  from  eight,  down  to  threj  or  four  inches  girt,  where 
they  stand  too  thick,  or  appear  luithrifty  and  dead.  The  best  of 
t!iis  stuff  is  sold  to  coachmakers,  wheelwrights,  farmers,  &c.  at 
7d.  per  foot,  for  making  and  repairing  carriages,  and  agricul- 
tural implements;  the  other  is  generally  cut  up  into  billets,  and 
fi^ggots,  for  the  bakers  of  the  country ;  and  a  great  quantity  is 
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also  sent  down  to  London,  for  die  bakers  there,  as  well  as  for 
packing  in  the  holds  of  ships.  The  woodman  marks  the  billets, 
according  to  their  size,  with  one,  two,  or  three  notches,  which 
are  considered,  as  so  many  £uthings*worth,  when  the  billets  an 
sold ;  and  by  this  means,  he  is  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wood  cut  up,  but  pays  hu  workmen  accordingly,  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence,  for  155  notches :  which  is  construed  a 
load. 

Those  who  take  good  €9xt  of  their  wood  lands,  permit  their 
labourers,  during  the  winter  monthst  to  uke  up  the  old  roots,  from 
which  no  heir  or  teller  is  rising ;  on  condition  that  the  workmen 
plant  new  sets,  in  a  proper  manner  1  and  in  case  they  do  not 
strike  the  first  year,  are  to  replant  them  the  next  winter*  By  th|^ 
excellent  method,  a  constant  succession  is  kept  up,  and  is  a  plan 
worthy  of  adoption  in  all  beech  wood  counties* 

The  scrubby  stuff,  is  ofttn  burnt  into  charcoal,  which  f9y$ 
extremely  weU,  from  its  vicimty  to  so  good  a  market,  as 
London. 

Ash,  withe,  and  birch  wood,' are  also  very  producdve,  and  va* 
luable,  for  hoop  stuff,  wluch  is  sent  down  the  Thames  in  great 
quantities.  Instances  have  been  known,  of  an  acre  of  withe  and 
ash»  in  an  aquatic  situation,  at  seven  years'  growth,  selling  for 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Very  little  timber,  is  of  course,  encouraged  to  grow  in  these 
woods,  as  their  shade,  and  roots,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  un» 
derwood.  But,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  there  is  a  great 
quan  tity  of  timber  standing ;  particularly  at  the  Eastern  extre- 
mity, and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  rivers  Thames,  and  Ken* 
net.  The  pricec  vary,  in  different  parts,  according  to  its  vicinity 
to  water  carriage,  &c. 

jf.  s.    d.        jC'    *•    ^* 
From    3    o    o    to    5    o    o    per  load,  for  Oak. 
z    5*0    to    3  13    6  for  Ash. 

I  15    o    to    a  la    6  for  Elm. 

1  10    o    to    2    2    o  for  Beech. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  produce  of  wood  land,  in  this  county,  is  so  very  valuable, 
that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining,  without  apology,  some 
few  hints,  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it ;  which,  I  trust,  may  be 
useful  to  those,  who  do  not,  at  present,  give  that  attention  to 
this  part  of  their  estate,  which  it  deserves. 

If  there  be  any  timber  in  the  wood,  the  unthrifty,  and  stunted 
trees  should  first  be  marked;  reserving  all  healthy,  and 
young  trees,  and  saplings,  for  a  succession  ;  and  such  timber,  so 
marked,  should  be  fallen  with  the  underwood. 

The  underwood  should  be  cut,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  stool, 
and  before  the  sap  is  in  motion ;  and  particular  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  stub,  from  which  the  pole  is  cut,  is  not  left  jag- 
ged, and  uneven,  but  smooth,  and  pointed  :  otherwise,  the  dews 
and  rains  deposit  a  moisture  in  the  hollow  parts,  which  will  ul- 
timately destroy  the  stub,  by  checking  its  vegetative  quality. 

Another  material  thing,  in  falling  timber  and  underwood  is, 
to  clear  away  the  stuff  fallen,  before  the  young  shoots  begin  to 
spring  from  their  stools  ;  which,  if  checked,  and  bruised  in  their 
infancy,  is  a  great  injury  to  the  next  crop. 

Particular  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  fences  round 
the  woods  ;  which  should  be  made  substantial,  directly  as  the  stuff 
is  cleared  off  the  ground  ;  otherwise,  cattle  and  other  stock,  will 
get  in,  and  destroy  the  young  shoots,  so  as  to  commit  irrepar- 
able injury  to  the  succession. 

The  ash,  withe,  and  birch  plantations,  paying  so  remarkably 
well,  are  an  object,  which  I  conceive  worthy  of  great  considera- 
tion. An  experiment,  made  by  a  Kentish  farmer,  on  an  ash 
plantation,  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  recommend  every  per- 
son having  this  kind  of  underwood,  to  make  some  trial  like  it ; 
conceiving  many  substitutes  may  be  found  out,  in  lieu  of  the 
hop  binds  which  he  used. 

Having  a  small  shaw,  or  wood  of  ash,  that  was  planted  in  beds, 
and  having  a  great  quantity  of  hop  binds,  which  he  could  not 
make  serviceable  hi  his  farm  yard  ;  a  thought  struck  him,  that 
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by  laying  them  on  hit  »h  beds,  he  could  do  no  hftrm.  and  it 
might  tend  to  smother,  the  weeds  and  rubbish,  which  grew  up 
amongit  the  sttiils.  He  tlvereforc,  covered  «very  other  bed  mth 
the  binds,  when  ihe  whole  plantation  was  three  yean  old.^-1 
nw  this  thaw,  when  it  wai  fire  yean  old,  and  the  hop  bindi 
were  then,  in  a  perfect  itate,  and  no  weedt  appearing.  The 
wood  was  full  six  foot  higher,  on  those  bcd>  wliere  the  binds  were 
laid,  than  on  the  others  t  and  the  ftrmer  supposed  it  would  be 
better  stuff,  and  more  lit  to  cut,  nt  seven  years*  growth,  for  hop 
poles,  than  the  other  beds  would  be,  at  ten  years. 

Tliis  excess  of  growth,  evidently  arose,  from  the  suppression  of 
the  long  weeds  and  grass,  whose  exliausting  qualities,  were  des- 
troyed, and  the  Soil  so  much  the  more  strengthened :  and  as  ath, 
withe,  and  birch,  draw  their  support  more  superficially,  than 
most  other  woods,  any  method,  that  keeps  this  kird  of  wood 
land  free  ^m  weeds,  mast  greatly  enlunce  the  pro^  resulting 
front  it,  by  bringing  its  crops  in  quicker  succession. 

In  some  situations,  at  the  East  end  of  the  county,  I  was  lorry 
to  observe,  the  same  shameful  abuse  of  shredding  and  lopping 
of  trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  ns  is  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. The  ur.sightly  appearance  j  the  injury  which  the  tree  sus. 
tains  ;  and  the  imposition  of  the  person,  who  so  shamefully  per- 
verts the  good  intention  of  his  Lindlord,  I  hope,  will  toon  remedy 
this  growing  evil ;  which  has,  within  these  few  years,  greatly  ex- 
tended itself. — In  short,  it  is  a  practice,  that  if  not  timely  checked, 
will  ultimately  destroy  all  hedge-row  timber,  which  is  so  much  es- 
teemed in  our  dock-yards,  for  particular  purposes  in  ship  building. 
It  is  the  farmer's  interest,  to  make  every  tree  a  pollard,  and  there- 
fore, if  he  is  covetous,  and  is  permitted  (which  is  too  much  the 
case)  to  prune  or  lop  his  landlord's  trees,  under  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  it  improves  their  growth,  he  takes  care  to  strip 
them  completely  to  the  leading  bough,  which  is  likely,  by  every 
wind,  to  be  broke  off;  and  then  the  tree  is  to  be  considered  a 
pollard.  And  he  often,  without  hesitation,  takes  off  the  bead  at 
the  same  time  he  mangles  the  stem. 

I  mean  not  to  involve  the  respectable  yeoauuuy,  in  diii  cbai£e ; 
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who, far  from  such  paltry  conduct  in  many  situations^  cherish,  and 
encourage  all  the  timber,  in  their  power,  to  grow  up  for  their 
bndlcrd's  benefit.  The  depredations  I  mention,  are  now  so  visi- 
ble, and  in  so  many  counties,  that  the  practice  speaks  for  itself, 
and  will,  I  hope,  awaken  gentlemen  of  landed  estates,  to  attend 
to  this  partof  their  property,  on  which  so  much  national  depend- 
ance  is  placed.— —Considering  this,— -I  earnestly  recommend  to 
every  person,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  to  plant  all  nooks,  corners 
of  fields,  pits,  8cc.  with  oak,  and  other  forest  trees;  and,  also, 
whenever  any  new  fence  is  made,  to  introduce,  at  every  twenty 
yards,  a  healthy  oak  sapling ;  which  may  also  be  done  on  old 
fences,  where  no  trees  arc  at  present  standing. 

On  the  downs,  and  open  part  of  the  country,  large  clumps 
and  belts  of  plantations  would  not  only  contribute  to  an  increase 
of  timber  hereafter,  but  add  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and  like- 
wise tend  to  improve  the  land  of  that  part  of  the  county,  which  is 
now  bleak,  barren,  and  uncomfortable.* 

Alarms,  as  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  kingdom 
have  been  often  given,  and,  I  fear,  not  without  just  cause.  It 
should  be  considered,  that  timber  is  not  quickly  raised,  and 
it  consequently  requires  timely  interference. 

Planting  is  therefore,  an  obligation  due  to  posterity,  which,  I 
trust,  the  patriotic  and  laudable  spirit  of  improvement,  which 
exists  in  this  kingdom,  will  attend  to,  and  effect,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  the  future  wealth  and  defence  of  our  country. 

*  In  thttt  parts,  the  poorer  class  of  people,  are  much  distressed  for 
fuel.  I  therefore  wish  to  recommend,  the  planting  of  furze  in  all  rough 
uncultivated  spots.  And,  indeed,  if  some  of  the  arable  lands  were  planted 
with  it,  not  only  the  poor  would  be  benefited,  but  the  farmer,  I  am  con-^ 
disced,  would  ilio  End  great  advantages  in  doing  so. 
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WASTE-LANDS. 

'  The  waste  lands  of  Berkshire  are  very  extensive,  and  occupy 
a  great  proportion  of  the  county.  The  Forest  of  Windsor, 
Maidenhead  Thicket,  Tylchurst  Heath,  Wickham  Heath,  and 
the  numerous  commons  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  directions, 
contain,  without  exaggeration,  at  least  40,000  acres. 

In  their  present  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  little  or  nothing  it 
returned  by  them  to  the  community  :  except  some  deer,  Lii  the 
Royal  Forest,  we  generally  see  on  all  the  couMONsand  waste 
LAN  Ds,a  number  of  miserable  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  their  respective  breeds,  and  the  cause  of  many  dis- 
tempers, which  I  am  persuaded,  have  their  origin,  from  the  ani* 
mils,  who  arc  doomed  to  the  impoverishing  subsistence,  of  graz- 
ing on  them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  waste  lands,  and  comnnons  of  this  kingdom,  have,  for 
centuries  past  been  the  theme  of  many  publications  and  a  stib- 
ject,  un  which  many  speculative  thoughts  have  been  given. 
The  plans  proposed  for  their  improvement,  have  been  vaiiout, 
but  they  have  a>l  agreed,  in  the  propriety  of  their  cultivation  ; 
and  complained  of  the  loss,  the  nation  sustains,  by  their  present 
neglected  state. 

At  this  lime,  when  agriculture  is  so  highly  patronized,  and 
encouraged,  it  may  be  hoped  some  effectual  plans  may  be  es- 
tablished, to  polish  this  rough  jewel,  which  lies  disregarded,  and 
unproductive  in  all  parts  of  this  industrious  Island. 

To  apportion  the  waste  laads  and  commons,  is  certainly  an 
arduous  and  difficult  task.  Wc  often  find  the  possessors  of  targe 
property,  as  discontented  andavcrseto  any  step,  that  leads  towards 
bringing  this  dornuuit  treasure  to  the  conununity, »  the  low 
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indigent  man*  who  is  interested  in  no  other  estate,  and  has  conse- 
quently more  reason*  to  be  tenacious  of  those  little  common  rights* 
vested  in  him. 

Yet*  though  the  subject  b  conplicated*  the  advantages  to  be 
derived*  are  so  inestimable  to  the  state*  and  to  the  individual* 
that*  I  trust*  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  think  fit*  to  consider 
of*  and  establish  some  well-digested  plans*  to  rescue  this  long 
neglected  part  of  the  kingdom*  from  the  disgraceful  situation*  it 
at  present  exhibits. 

Liberality  towards  the  cottager*  in  allotting  him  a  full  allow- 
ance* for  his  few  prescriptive  rights*  would*  I  am  convinced* 
tend  materially*  to  prevent  his  opposition ;  which  has  at  all 
times  been  considered*  the  most  insurmountable  barrier*  to  the 
improvement  of  wastes.  The  gentleman  of  landed  property*  if 
he  duly  weighs  his  interest*  and  sums  up  the  advantages  he  must 
derive*  from  an  increase  of  produce*  and  population ;  cannot 
surely  hesitate  a  moment,  in  giving  up  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  uncultivated  land  (from  which  lie  receives  no  bcnciit),  than 
the  law,  at  present*  obliges  him*  when  he  has  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect in  view,  of  not  only  increasing  his  own  property,  but  of 
seeing  a  creation  of  comfort,  population,  and  industry,  arise  to 
the  state*  from  a  spot  before  unproductive,  and  unsightly  to  his 
residence. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  it  matters  not,  by  whom  the  land 
is  cultivated,  so  as  the  produce  is  brought  to  rlic  community. 
Following  that  idea*  I  will  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
present  produce  of  the  waste,  and  commons,  with  what  it  v/ould 
be,  after  having  h^cix  inclosed  a  few  years. 

The  40,000  acrts  of  waste,  in  Berks?,  in  its  present  state,  yields 
hardly  any  thing  to  the  community :  tlit  mis::rablc  kcq>,  a  liorse, 
cow,  or  bhecp,  gets  on  most  paiTs  of  it,  in  no  t-ircct  way  returns 
one  penny  to  the  state :  but,  that  my  calcul;uion  may  be  deprived 
of  ai»y  partiality,  I  will  suppose,  each  acre  protiuccs,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  the  community,  an  annual  j>roduco  of  five 
fMlUngs  ;  the  amount  on  the  whole  will  tlicreforc  be  £  10,000. 
If  the  said  40,000  acres  were  hiclosed,  in  a  few  years  the  com- 
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munity  would  have  a  return  from  it»  at  least  equal  to  what  I 

shall  here  state. 

8,000  acres  in  wheat,  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  and         £ 

5s.  a  bushel  -  -  -       40,000 

10,000  -—    in  barley,  at  30  bushels,  and  3s.        •      45»ooo 
1500  —    for  oats,  for  horses  employed  in  agri- 
culture only 
14,000  «•  of  turnips,  clover,  and  artificial  grasses* 

Sec.  at  £2.  los.                -                     35*000 
6500    —    meadow,  exclusive  of  what  the  farm- 
ing horses  consume,  at  £2.  los*            16,2^0 
I  . 

Annual  value  of  produce  £noitt  wastb$,Scc.  is  Berks     j^i;6,z50 

By  the  foregoing  statement,  there  appears  a  produce,  worth 
upwards  of  ^^i  a  j, 000.  lost  annually,  in  the  small  county  of  Berk- 
shire only !  But  let  the  reflection  be  carried  still  farther,  by 
considering^  that  bread,  and  beer  com^  sufficient  for  nearly 
30,000  people,  might  be  thus  created  ;  and  also  an  increase  of 
work,  that  would  give  full  employment  to  every  individual,  that 
is  now  taxing  the  landed  Interest  for  support.* 

Combining,  therefore,  the  advantages  that  may  be  effected 
from  tl\c  cultivation  of  the  waste  land,  with  those  1  have  already 
recommended,  it  is  not  hyperbolical  to  assert,  that  Berkshire  has 
immediate  resources  in  itself,  sufficient  to  supiK>rt,  and  employ, 
an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  present  popu- 
lation. 

*  A  proportionate  qviant'uy  of  the  waste  land,  might  be  applied  to  the 
};rowth  of  those  most  important  articles,  lump  and  flax;  and  independent 
of  the  advantages  the  state  must  derive  from  the  extension  of  so  valuable  a  pro> 
duciion,  the  demand  for  hands  to  manufacture  it,  in  time  of  war,  would  be 
great,  and  divert,  in  some  measure,  that  stagnation  of  employment  amongst 
maauf^ciurcrs,  that  wc  alv^ays  experience  during  hostilitiet. 
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REMARK. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  delineated,  I  trust,  without 
prejudice,  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  in  Berkshire,  and  sub- 
joined  my  Remarks  thereon,  I  bope,'neitber  cbimerically,  nor  with 
presumption :— /  will  venture  to  solicit  the  reader*s  patience  to 
peruse  some  General  Observations,  which  I  here  annex,  not 
only  with  a  view  of  impressing,  on  the  mind  of  every  one  con- 
cemed  in  landed  property,  bow  important,  and  politic,  is  the  en- 
couragement  of  husbandry ;  but  also  to  notice,  the  exemplary 
proceedings,  that  are  carrying  on  at  the  East  end  of  this  county, 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  it. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Ir  if  an  old.  and  very  just  remark,  that  nothing  trmla  lo 
il<w»  ai  impronmcntt  in  hutbandry  t  nor  can  it  be  well  other* 
wiM(  when  it  is  coniideredi  what  ohitadei  they  have  to  aari 
mount*  amidst  the  contracted  tniclti  of  provincial  cuitom,  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice. 

That  agriculture  ha*  increased  of  late,  and  a  spirit  of  liberality 
with  it,  is  certain.  We  now  see,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
spots  judiciously  cultivated,  and  made  the  most  ofi^nit  still  but* 
bandry  u  f$x  from  its  zenith.  The  material  improvcmeUi  Oac 
point  towards  such  an  attainment,  I  consider  to  be, 

tst— The  knowledge  and  introduction  of  the  best  modea,  and 
tuch  as  arc  most  apposite  to  the  soil. 

adly — The  cultivation  of  the  waste  land. 

And,  lastly — Calling  forth,  and  justly  rewarding,  the  exertions 
of  the  industrio,us  cottager. 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  essential  to  make  agriculture  per- 
fect ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  pleasure, 
I  am  enabled  to  state,— that  the  most  iLLusTaiovs  Charac- 
ter IN  THE  KINGDOM  has  recently  set  an  example,  upon  a 
great  and  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  in  this 
particular  district,  such  desirable  benefits,  on  which  the  comfort 
and  happiness,  of  the  community  so  much  depends ;— An  exam- 
ple well  entitled  to  general  attention,  imitatitm,  and  adopUoH. 

The  Great  Park  at  Windsor,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Ranger, 
his  Ro/al  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumbcrlandj  some  few  years 
ago,  reverted  to  His  Majisty.  It  then  consisted  of  about 
5.800  acres,  of  which  about  aoo  acres  were  covered  with  water, 
aoo  plantation,  300  meadow,  and  aoo  in  arable  t  the  reoMudcr 
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in  park.  The  arable  land  was  ill  selected  and  disposed ;  and  in- 
stead  of  lying  compact,  was  scattered  in  pieces,  a  mile  or  two 
apart ;  some  of  it  was  in  single  pirccls,  surrounded  with  high 
pales,  separating  fine  vallies,  and  concealing  ground,  of  the  most 
beautiful  sliape.  The  greatest  part  of  the  park,  was  covered 
with  high  ant-hills,  moss,  fcrr,  or  rushes,  and  abounded  in  bo^-js 
and  swamps,  which,  in  many  places,  it  was  dmjcrous  to  cross. 
There  were  about  3,000  d?cr,  in  very  bad  health  and  condition, 
kept  in  it.  In  this  state,  it  fell  into  His  Majesty's  hands. 
The  improvements,  which  have  since,  aiul  arc  now  c:;rryinf  oa 
ui)on  it,  arc  of  so  conspicuous,  and  beneficial  a  tendency,  tliut  it 
cannot  fail  of  producing  the  bent  effects.  It  may  be  considered, 
indeed,  as  a  practical  school,  from  which  the  most  rational,  aad 
praise-worthy  lessons  in  agriculture,  may  be  t:kcn. 

The  park  is  now  reduced  to  1,800  acres.  The  detached  pieces 
of  arable,  which  intersected,  and  conce:;led,  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  it,  are  hid  down  and  thrown  into  it.  The  wet  parts  are 
rendered  firm  and  sound,  by  the  Essex  mode  of  und^r-ground 
draining.*  The  rushes  are  weakened  and  destroyed,  by  draining 
and  rolling ;  the  moss,  and  small  hillocks  extirpated,  by  har- 
rowing ;  the  large  ant-hills  cleared,  by  the  scaiifier ;  the  fern 
weakened,  by  mowing  ;  the  irregular  banks  levelled  ;  pits  filled 
up  ;  the  vallies  opened,  and  smoothed  ;  the  hills  ornamented 
will;  new  plantations ;  and  the  stiff  lines  of  trees,  the  vestiges  of 
former  hedge-rows,  judiciously  broken  ;  by  which  means,  great 
beauty  is  produced  in  all  parts;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  park 
thus  reduced,  supports  the  same  number  of  deer  it  did  before ; 
and  that  they  are  in  much  better  health,  and  condition.— Such, 
without  exaggeration,  is  the  present  state  of  the  park. 

*  The  average  depth  of  the  draini,  it  about  26  inches,  six  inches  at  top, 
and  one  at  bottom;  in  some  places  wood  is  laid;  but  the  greatest  part  be- 
ing s  strong  cohesive  soil,  >•  formed  from  the  turf  being  inverted  and  ram* 
med  down,  and  the  loose  soil  thrown  at  top ;  which  is,  at  a  proper  time, 
rolled  over.  Upwards  of  150  miles  of  this  kind  of  draining  has  been  do&t 
in  Windsor  Great  Park  during  the  ihree  last  winters. 
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The  rcnuliixlcr  of  wliat  was  park,  being  almul  ^  ,200  acres,  II 
s  sort  ol'  itcw  crivition ;  very  [iramuiiig  r^  to  pioJuctton  |  and* 
from  it»  variety,  the  bcrter  worth  notice. 

At  ihc  txtreiiic  North  end  of  tlie  park,  about  SCO  acres  are 
nJdcd  to  about  too  acres  of  the  old  incsdow  land  j  which  form 
wlint  is  called,  the  Flemish  Faru  ;  abou:  80  acres  of  whicu 
arc  in  iirable,  cropped  exactly  as  the  lajul  is  in  Piaiidcrs ;  under  .1 
four-course  shift,  yielding,  according  to  their  invariable  lulir, 
an  clrcrnatc  crop,  for  man,  and  beast.  The  soil  is  good,  bni 
fery  (tronj;,  and  heavy;  yet  ihe  ploughing  is  done  with  cate 
with  ihe  Suffolk  iron  ploughs,  woikcd  by  nvo  oxen,  or  horses, 
and  one  man,  driving  trith  reins.  The  working  cstablislimcnt  of 
cattle  upon  this  farm,  is  four  horses,  and  six  o\cn.  There  arc 
eighteen  store  oxen  beridet.  and  twelve  are  annually  M.  There 
is  also  a  flock  of  200  Cotcswold  ewes  i  which  will,  howeirer»  bt 
increased  next  year  to  300.  > 

The  building)  of  this  faim  afe  comfortable,  end  on  a  compact 
scale  I  and  tlicre  if  one  new  cottage  ereaed  1  itnd  m  old  banquet- 
ing house  converted  Into  two  others,  in  which  Hts  Ma  i  isty  hat 
put  three  of  tlie  most  exemplary  tarm,  or  park  labourerif  and 
their  families.  These  conages,  are  so  truly  what  poor  men  of 
this  description  ought  to  liave,  that  I  subjoin  the  plans  and  ele^ 
vations  of  them  (sec  Plate  I.)  ;  particularly  recommending  the 
making  of  the  cellar  and  pantry  over  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  erected  on  His  Maj  bsty's  new  farm-houses,  and  cottages  { 
by  going  up  three  steps  to  the  pantry,  and  down  only  six  stepi 
to  the  cellar,  which  entirely  prevents  its  being  wet,  in  those  soils^ 
where  the  springs  lie  near  the  surface.-~The  example  of  build* 
ing  cottages,  is  so  very  laudable,  that  I  hope  men  of  fortune  will 
adopt,  on  many  of  their  large  farms,  comfortable  dwellings,  si- 
milar to  these,  not  only  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  in* 
terest,  but  the  industrious  man'r  comfort. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  park*  towards  the  great  Western 
road,  there  is  another  farm  fonncd ;  which,  from  a  similitude  to    ' 
some  of  the  poor  light  parts  of  Norftdk,  is  called  the  NoKfotK 
Faku.    There  are  about  200  acres  of  old  meadow  .land*  to 
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which  are  added  about  i>ooo  acres  of  what  was  lately  park ;  500 
of  which,  arc  allotted  for  sheep  walks;  100  for  leasows;  and  the 
other  400  are  in  arable,  managed  in  a  five-course  shift,  of  eighty 
acres  in  a  class ;  and  though  the  crops  do  not  follow  alternately, 
as  they  do  upon  the  F  l  b  m  i  s  h  F  a  r  m  ,  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  bene* 
fit,  is  nevertheless,  nearly  adhered  to,  viz. 

isr  year,  wheat. 

ad  ■     '     One  half,  green  vetches  for  feeding  off,  one  quarter 
potatoes  or  cabbage,  and  one  qnarter  in  buck*  wh^at. 

3d  -^—  Turnips. 

4th  Barley,  with  seeds. 

5  th— —Clover. 

So  that  every  year  there  will  be  80  acres  of  wheat ;  40  of  green 
▼etches,  fed  off;  20  acres  potatoes,  or  cabbage;  20  acres  buck- 
wheat ;  So  acres  of  turnips ;  80  acres  of  barley ;  and  80  acres  of 
clover.* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ploughed  ground,  was  dear  In  its  former 
state  at  5s.  an  acre;  a  large  proportion  of  It  being  similar  to  its 
neighbour,  Bagshot*heath ;  yet,  at  this  time,  some  of  it  has  a  crop 
of  turnips,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  value  in  the  county.  In  short,  the 
whole  is  in  a  prosperous,  and  promising  state,  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture  of  industry,  and  economic  labour ;  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ploughing  is  done  with  Norfolk  ploughs,  by  Norfolk  boys,. 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  yeUrs  of  age,  with  two  horses,  which 
they  drive  at  the  same  time  they  manage  the  plough.  A  draft 
of  which  I  subjoin,  as  well  as  of  the  Suffolk  iron  plough,  worked 
cither  with  two  horses,  or  oxen,  on  the  Fle  m  1  s  u  F  a  r  m  (sec  Plate 
IL)— Eight  hundred  Wiltshire  wethers  arc  kept  as  a  folding 
flock  on  the  Norfolk  Farm,  with  the  assistance  of  which,  the 

•  This  course  of  cropping  mighi  be  followed  with  great  success  in  pARKSr 
where  ihe  turf  it  worn  out,  and  become  unproductive.  A  proportionaie 
quantity  might  be  annually  broke  up,  and  a  like  quantity  annually  laid 
down,  to  continue  in  grass,  after  the  first  five  years;  which,  exclusive  of  the 
corn  that  would  arise,  would  insure  a  verdant,  and  productive  surfacr,  in 
those  places,  where  the  turf  it  at  prctexUi  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  barreo. 
ol  produce* 


land  will  be  either  mucked,  or  manured,  twice  in  fin  years ;  viz. 
for  wheat  and  tumipi.  The  flock  U  conitantly  penned  upon  the ' 
fellowi,  or  some  of  the  meadow  land,  except  when  the  (heep  ar« 
foddered,  in  the  hardest  part  of  the  winter,  and  then  they  are 
penned  in  a  fixed  fold,  made  large,  and  divided  into  two  parti; 
this  is  generally  done,  during  the  months  of  Dcctnnberi  January. 
and  February.  This  fold,  which  if  pitchtHl  in  sonK  fheltcrcd 
spot,  and  is  first  laid  a  foot  thick  with  maiden  earth,  is  daily  lit- 
tered wirh  leaves,  moss,  fern,  stubble,  or  any  litter  that  can  be 
collected  i  and  the  fold  is  made  use  of  at  opposite  ends,  alter- 
nately every  other  night ;  hay  being  given  in  ciibs,  which  are 
moved  into  the  respective  folds,  as  used.  Wlien  the  sheep  lean 
this  fold,  the  beginning  df  March,  a  layer  of  lime,  chalk,  or  peat 
ash,  is  put  upon  the  top.  and  the  whole  being  mixed  up  together, 
makes  excellent  manure  for  the  succeeding  turnip  crop.  It  is 
astonishing  what  advantages  may  be  deduced,  from  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  this  practice.»-Six  hundred  toads  of  excellent  compost, 
were  made  the  first  year  of  this  experiment,  in  three  months, 
from  600  sheep. 

There  is  a  new  method,  which  has  been  observed  in  breaking 
up  some  of  this  lund,  which  may  be  worth  notice ;  and  with 
that  view  I  give  it.  Some  parts  of  it  were  so  coarse,  and  rough, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  broke  to  pieces,  and  cleaned  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  much  time,  and  immense  labour  and  ex- 
pence.  The  following  experiment  was  therefore  tried,  and  found 
to  answer  extremely  well.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  it  was 
ploughed  up  to  a  full  depth,  with  a  swing  plough,  the  mould- 
board  of  which,  was  so  placed,  as  to  lay  the  turf  completely  in- 
verted. This  was  well  trod  down  with  cattle,  and  rolled,  and 
the  shccj)  occasionally  drove  over  it.  In  the  spring,  it  was  har- 
rowed, and  cropped  with  oats.  As  soon  as  the  oats  were  off,  the 
sur^cc  was  harrowed,  and  dragged,  so  as  to  get  as  much  loose 
earth  as  possible,  without  bringing  up  the  turf  again.  It  was 
sown  early  in  the  autumn  with  winter  vetches,  which  were  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  the  following  spring.  la 
the  first  week  in  June,  when  it  had  produced  two  crops  from  ooe 
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plouglung,  it  was  ploughed  cross  ways,  when  the  turf  turned  up 
quite  rotten,  and  the  land  nvas  got  into  a  clean  state,  by  the  first 
week  in  July,  \^hcn  part  of  it  was  sown  with  turnips,  and  the 
remainder  with  wheat  some  time  after,  both  of  which  succeeded 
to  admiration. 

The  working  stock  on  this  farm  is  i8  horses,  and  six  oxen; 
and  there  are  about  ninety  store  oxen  besides,  of  different  ages ; 
thirty  of  which  arc  every  year  stall-fed. 

The  buildings  upon  this  farm  arc  respectable,  but  very  plain. 
Detached  from  the  home-yard  is  a  moveable  barn,  standing  on 
wheels,  and  calculated  for  drawing  over  a  long  rick  of  corn ;  with 
a  yard  adjo'iiing.  Its  utility  is  very  gn^at ;  and,  as  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  many  pcrsoiis  to  adopt  it,  when  they  have  arable 
land  lying  at  a  distance,  I  subjoin  the  plan,  and  elevation  of  it« 
It  is  built  with  deal,  and  covered  with  marsh  reed  ;  and  the  whole 
trxpcnce,  in  most  counties,  from  fifty  to  sixty  guineas,  according 
to  the  relative  cliargcs  of  worknunship,  and  materials. 

The  sheep-walk,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  remains  lo 
be  described.  It  adjoins  tli*;  No  r.  i«ol  k  F  a  r  m  ;  and  ^bout  200  acre^ 
are  properly  an  appendage  to  it.  Thw*  other  part,  which  is 
3C0,  is  meant  as  a  separate  walk,  upon  whicli  ii  is  lii tended  to 
keep  a  dock  of  400  Ryland  wethers,  as  being  moic  suitable  to  the 
land,  which  is  wild  and  coarse,  producing  very  little,  beside  heath 
and  fern  ;  dear  enougli,  in  its  present  state,  at  half  a  crown  an 
acre ;  but  most  beautifully  shaped  into  hills,  and  dales ;  many 
parts  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  figure.  It  is  designed  to 
plant  the  summits  and  brows,  of  most  of  tbesu-  hills,  not  in  any 
regular  form,  but  according  to  the  shape  of  the  high,  and  con- 
vex parts,  and  to  devote  all  the  slopes  and  corfcaves,  to  sliccp- 
walks ;  which  will  render  it  a  most  agreeable  object,  particularly 
as  this  tract  of  irregularly*formcd  ground,  surrounds  the  beautiful 
lake,  called  the  Virginia  Water. 

I  cannot  close  this  account,  without  taking  notice  of  one  othec 
exemplary  improvement,  which  His  Majesty  has  determined  to 
adopt,  nannely,  that  of  erecting  a  mill,  upon  the  Norfolk  Farm. 
Its  pucposc  is  thatj  of  paying  such  of  the  labourers  on  the 
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park  and  £mns,  as  wish  it,  part  of  their  wage«  In  meal,  at  a 
moJerate  rate ;  and  it  is  also  intended  hereafter,  to  let  them 
have  mutton,and  other  meat,  at  somewhat  under  the  market  price. 
By  the  effecting  of  which,  the  poor  man  will  have  these  essential 
ardclcs  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  avoid  the  tax  his  penny 
is  now  subject  to,  when  carried  to  the  meal-man,  or  shopkeeper* 

The  whole  of  this  grand  establishment  was  formed,  and  is  car- 
ried on,  under  His  Majesty's  personal*  and  gracious  attention^ 
for  the  most  laudable  purposes;  and  the  operative  management 
of  it,  is  delegated  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Kent ;  who,  I  am  persuaded, 
feels  the  honour  conferred  on  him  on  this  occasion,  as  a  high  re« 
ward,  for  a  lile,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  study,  and  pro* 
motion,  of  agriculture* 

It  is  evidently,  upon  a  great  and  rational  scale,  exemplaiy  of 
imitation,  respecting  economic  labour,  and  comfort  to  the  poor 
man ;  creative  o?  considerable  produce  from  land,  which  before 
lay  barren ;  and,  when  Considered  in  all  points  of  advantage,  the 
neat  husbandry  on  the  farms,  the  rural  beauties  of  the  park,  the 
magnificence  of  the  castle,  and  the  views  of  the  adjoining  country; 
I  may  venture  to  say*  that  the  whole,  forms  one  of  the  finest  ob- 
jects in  Europe. 

The  good  effects  resulting  from  the  foregoing  liberal,  and 
praise-worthy  establishment,  have*  although  the  object  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  manifested  themselves  on  several  occasions.  And 
though  it  may*  in  some  degree,  be  considered  a  local  improve- 
ment* I  trust  its  good  qualities,  will  soon  make  it  an  example^ 
generally  followed*  and  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom* 

How  very  few  parlihcs  are  there  in  England,  but  could  have, 
under  certain  regulations,  a  parochial  mill,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  belonging  to  it— or,  if  that  could  not  be  established  for 
the  general  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  (an  inference,  I  conceive, 
in  this  liberal  ago  somewhat  unf^iir  to  start),  what  should  hinder 
a  parish  from  making  its  overseer  a  kind  of  shopkeeper,  to 
supply  the  poor  with  necessary  articles  at  such  a  price  as  carried  no 
profit  with  it,  after  it  left  the  grower,  or  manufacturer?— These 
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articles  now  go  through  five  or  six  hands,  each  of  whom  takes 
a  profit  on  the  commodity,  as  it  passes  him. 

Another  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  community,  if 
persons  of  fortune  would  establish,  and  become  members,  of 
•«  Friendly  Societies ;"  which  arc  now,  by  a  late  act  of  the  Icgis- 
lature»  so  much  encouraged,  by  the  protection  of  their  property, 
and  of  those  who  become  members.  I  do  not  mean^  that  in 
such  societies  the  periodical  deposit  to  the  fund  should  be  equal, 
but  that  every  person,  according  to  his  income,  should  contri- 
butc  to  this  resource  for  old  age.  If  a  poor  labouring  man 
earns  one  shilling  and  four  pence  per  day,  on  an  average,  and  be 
instructed  to  pay  one  shilling  a  month,  a  gentleman  of  £  500  \Kr 
annum,  in  my  opinion,  should  give  twenty  shillings ;  if  a  ma- 
nufacturing hand  earns  three  shillings  a  day,  he  should  pay  two 
shillings  a  month,  and  his  master  an  adequate  sum,  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  trade. 

*In  those  proportions,  a  fund  might  be  raised  in  every  parisli, 
I  am  persuaded,  sufficient  *o  issue  necessary  comforts,  to  the  old 
and  infirm,  who  contributed,  when  their  strength  was  in  its  vi- 
gour. A  distinction  would  also  thus  be  made,  between  the  idle, 
pilfering  sot,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  indolence,  and  petty  thc^t, 
and  the  industrious  hard-working  man ;  who  now,  too  often, 
are  put  together  in  the  confines  of  the  same  workhouse. 

The  spirit  of  the  poor  laws  certainly  is,  that  those  who  live 
upon  the  parish,  should  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  that 
parish,  in  forming  articles  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  But  even  this  wise,  and  salutary  measure  is  now  almost 
lost.  We  seldom  see  any  parish  (except  it  associates  with  others 
in  erecting  a  large  workhouse),  that  employs  its  poor  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  hemp,  or  flax ;  commodities  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  either  for  the  nation,  or 
individual.  To  instruct  the  poor,  in  their  early  ages,  to  habits 
of  industry*  and  good  behaviour,  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
duty  of  all  ranks.  The  institution,  adopted  by  a  most  respect- 
able  nobleman,  (Earl  Uarcourt)>  who  resides  in  an  adjoining 
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comity*  b  at  once*  so  cuempbiyy  and  so  much  to  the  point*  I 
wish  to  recommend*  that  I  cannot  suppress  subjoining  a  letter^ 
which  contains  a  fiiUdetcriptioaof  the  Rural  File  at  Nuneluun* 
transmitted  to  me  hy  the  VUsf.  Mr.  Haggett*  the  rector,  to  whom 
I  consider  myself  mudi  obligri*  for  the  communication^* 

«  » I  comity  with  yoar  itquctlt  1>y  iendtag  yott  tn  aecottiit  of  the  Spta* 
MjUBg-feait  at  Nuneham;  bitt>  X  miitt  confine  myself  to  •  gencfal  views. 
«•  and  try  only  to  convey  tlie  spirit  of  the  instttitdon;^  for  the  detail  of  if* 
«  %vottld  lar  exceed  the  hotinda  of  a  tingle  letter*  Wuhottt«  therefofe*  de-^ 
«*icribuig  mintttely,  the  birth,  parenuge,  and  education,  of  our  fettival,  I 
H  muit  inform  yott»  that  it  originated  in  the  very  laudable  with  of  Lord  and 
**  Lady  Uarcoart»  to  promote  a  spirit  of  industry  amotigst  the  women  ol 
<<  this  parish  i  about  MXtecn  of  whom  (the  utmost  number  wbO|  at  that  dme, 
**  could  turn  a  wheel}  were  accordingly  invited  to  spin  for  prises.  In  a  few 
**  years,  the  number  increased  considerably,  and  after  the  prises  were  deteiw 
<<  mined,  the  villagers  were  suffered  to  dance  upon  the  gre^  before  the 
*^  house :  and,  besides  the  rewards  for  spinning,  a  hat  was  given  to-  the  man, 
**  who  was  judged  to  have  kept  his  cottage*garden  in  the  best  order*  during 
^*  the  preceding  year  4  another  to  the  best  mower  \  and  a  third  to  the  best 
M  reaper  in  the  parish.  Soon  afterwards,  a  material  improvement  was  made 
**  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  not  for  industry  alone,  but  for  general  good 
**  behaviour.  In  1 783,  on  account  of  some  accidental  circumsunccs,  the  plan 
'*  was  discontinued,  but  it  was  revived  in  17881  with  considerable  alteratiorftS ; 
'*  the  principal  of  which  was,  the  introduction  of  a  religious  service,  at  the 
'*  conclusion  of  which  the  prizes  of  merit  are  conferred,  and  the  naines  of 
'*  those  who  gain  them,  hung  within  the  church,  over  the  parish  door* 

**  Having  thus  shortfy  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  Spinning-feast  arrived 
"  at  its  present  »tate,  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  it.  The  business  of  the 
**  day  may  be  properly  distinguished  into  four  parts ;  the  first  of  which,  is  the 
**  Reward  of  Merit.  The  persons  who  are  honoured  with  this  prise,  are 
**  elected  by  those  who  have  alresdy  gained  it,  and  who  form,  what  we  call, 
**  the  Society  of  Merit ;  the  number  of  admissions,  each  time,  is  limited  to 
**  four,  via.  a  man,  a  woman,  a  boy,  and  a  girl ;  but  as  the  society  are  very 
••  cautious  in  their  choice,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  full  number  is  not 
**  completed,  and  that  no  boy  or  girl  is  thought  sulHciently  qualified  for  the 

prize.  About  noon  on  the  appointed  day,  which  is  usually  towards  the 
•♦  latter  end  of  June,  tiic  Society  of  Merit  assemble  at  Lord  Harcourt'a  house, 
••  and  follow  me  In  procession  to  the  parish  church,  there,  after  a  service 
••  selected  for  the  occasion,  1  preach  a  sermon,  gart  of  wiiich  is  addressed 
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It  is  by  similar  acts  of  encouragement,  and  by  kindness,  and 
attention  to  ths  poor,  in  the  particular  pcTiods  of  ihclr  distress, 
that  their  veneration,  and  attachment  is  secured,  and  their  spirit 
excited  to  industry^    On  the  contrary,  inattention  and  neglect, 

«•  personally  to  the  tiew  merits,  who  arc  placed  oa  chairs  before  tiic  pulpit. 
•»  This  cxliorta'.ion  being  finishecl,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcouri  deliver  into  my 
*•  haiid  the  prize*  (wV.iJh  con%iit  of  a  hat,  and.a  silver  buckle  or  medallion, 
••  with  the  word  M^rit  engraved  upon  it) :  and  by  me,  they  arc  prcscntc4 
"  to  the  new  meml>ers,  with  a  few  more  words  of  exliortation,  addressed  to 

them  individually:  after  which,  a  copper  phte,  witli  their  names  written 

on  ir,  is  hung  upon  the  wall :  and  thus  ends  the  ceremony. 

**  The  next  division  of  the  day  it  allotted  to  the  dinner;  whi':h  ii  served 
*^  under  a  clump  of  elms,  forming  an  arched  canopy,  singularly  adapted  to 
**  the  purpose  :  there  arc  two  tables,  t!ie  uppermost  of  which  is  appropriav/cd 
**  tu  the  Society  of  Merit,  both  males  and  females;  the  rc&t  rf  the  spinners 
**  arc  seated  at  the  other. 

**  Dinner  being  ended, «nd  the  wheels  (decorated  with  no«e;;3ys},  being 
*^  placed  in  a  semircle,  under  some  other  trees,  the  spinning  begin>,  and  con« 
'*  tinucs  about  two  hours;  a  band  of  mu^c  playing  all  the  time  in  the  open- 
^  ing  of  the  circle ;  and  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  mixed  with  the  bu/.zing 
**  of  the  wheels,  completes  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  intcrcsiing  scenes  thai 
**  r.n  be  inugined.     When  the  spinning  is. finished,  and  tlic  thread  reeled, 

the  spinners  {more  than  fifty  in  number,  at  this  time]  tic  a  piece  of  folded 

paper,  containing  their  names,  to  their  respective  hanks,  which  arc  divided 
**  into  two  lots,  the  one,  consisting  of  those  spun  by  girls  under  sixteen  years, 
**  the  other,  by  all  above  that  age.  The  first  of  the&e  parcels  is  then  laid 
**  upon  .a  table,  and  a  weaver,  who  has  hitherto  remained  at  a  proper  dis- 
^  taucc,  is  called  forward  to  examine  the  hanks,  and  drtermine  which  is  the 
"  best  thread  :  when  he  has  decided  ;  the  paper  attached  to  it  is  unfolded, 
'*  and  the  name  declared.  The  weaver  then  fixes  on  a  second,  anil  a  third, 
**  and  so  on,  according  to  the  proportion  of  prizes,  which  Lady  Harcourt 
**  judges  proper  to  confer,  and  which  is  generally  two*thiids  of  the  whole 
•'^  number,  but  decreasing  gradually  in  value ;-— precisely  the  same  mode  is 
*^  followed  with  the  other  lot. 

**  During  the  time  that  judgment  it  pronounced  upon  the  spinners*  the 
**  ball  room  is  preparing,  on  another  spot ;  and  as  the  decorations  are  ex* 
**  tremely  beautiful,  I  wish  the  limits  of  ray  letter  would  permit  me  to  at- 
**  tempt  a  minute  description  of  them ;  but  that  would  carry  me  too  far,  and 
^  I  must  coBtc&t  mvfclf  with  telling  you,  thit  an  louic  colonnade  iocloset  a 
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Induce  them  to  b?comei  rither  tu[»ne  and  indoknt*  or  mlidur- 
vous  and  dUonlcrly. 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good,  is  not  the  only  sarisfiKtion  that 
the  gentleman  of  landed  property  receives,  in  attending  to,  and 
cncourjgfng,  the  labouring  poor.  He  will  tee  hit  citate  pros* 
pcrons.  TIic  ])casantry  on  it  inductrioui,  happy,  and  dutiful: 
and  (he  old,  and  decrepid,  not  dragging  on  a  miserable,  con- 
fined existence  in  a  workhouse  t  but  supported  comfortaUy.  by 
the  provident  savings,  they  were,  in  their  earlier  yean,  in- 
.  ttructcd  to  lay  up  &r  the  winter  of  life. 

"  piece  of  turf)  the  dimeiuioiu  of  wbicb.  are  90  feet  by  45 ;  ud  the  iatef^ 
"  vtit)  bciwcen  the  column*,  are  ornamented  with  fettoons  of  Umpi :  am 
"  tntetini  the  room,  you  peceivet  in  front,  the  werd  MrnV,  formed  liy  Iimpt, 
"  in  iuge  chanstcri  i  and,  on  each  aide,  a  traniparcnt  picture,  reprcieotinj; 
"  the  cotuget  of  Induttry  and  Idtencu.  In  the  bilUroom  the  ajrinnins 
'  "  piiiei  are  diiiributed  t  after  which,  thcvtllaieradance  till  midni|hti  and 
"  thui  Krminatc  a  day,  whieb,  to  tbem,  it  certainly  the  happieu,  and  perhaps 
"  the  mow  uicful  in  the  year. 

"  Pi  S.  They  who  have  obuincd  the  price  of  mciit,  an  fwtlicr  dinii^ 
**  (vithcd  by  the  letter  U  pdntcd  «a  the  liatd  of  thnt  doon." 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  trusty  the  observations  I  have  made,  will  be  received* 
and  perused,  with  candour,  and  commented  upon,  with  lU 
berality.  They  are  i^rcscnted,  as  a  tribute  due  to  this  happy 
country,  which  has  ever  been  pre-eminent,  in  its  agricultural 
productions.  And  though  the  argumentative,  and  sounder 
reasoning,  of  long  experienced  years,  might,  in  more  energetic 
language,  recommend  the  improvements  proposed,  they  could- 
not  be  offered  with  more  zealous  v/ishes,  or  with  a  more  ardent 
desire,  that  success  may  attend  the  laudable  endeavours  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  nor  afford  greater  satisfaction,  than  I 
shall  experience,  if  the  country  at  large,  or  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity, acquire  the  smallest  advantage,  or  source  of  comfort, 
from  this  Report  of  thb  Agriculture  op  Berkshire* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  foUoM-ing  valuable  communication,  refpefling  the 
prefent  ftatc  of  Hufbandry  in  tlic  County  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  con- 
iidcration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed, 
merely  for  the  purjwfe  of  its  being  circulated  there,in  order 
tliat  every  perfon,  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  that  county, 
may  have  it  in  his  jjower  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is 
publiflied.  It  is  therefore  requefted,  that  any  remark,  or  , 
additional  obfervation,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  oi^^| 
the  perufal  of  the  following  flieets,  may  be  •ai-itlen  on  tie" 
margia,  and  tranfmittcd  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its 
office  in  London,  by  whom  the  fame  fliall  be  properly  at- 
tended to ;  and,  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account 
will  be  drawn  up  of  the  ftate  of  Agriculture  in  Sufiblk, 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  greatly  fupcrior,  to  any  thinj;  of 
the  kind,  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom;  and,  it  is 
hardly  neceifary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  aC- 
fiftance  in  its  power,  to  any  perfoii  who  may  be  deCrous 
of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  ftieep,  8cc.  or  of  trying 


THE   READER. 


It  is  requefted,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  retm-nl 
Board  of  Agriculture,  before  the  firft  of  March  I 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  tlie  Board  | 
conlider  itfelf  refponfible,  for  any  fail  or 
contained  in  thefe  Reports,  which,  at  prefent,  arl 
and  circulated,  for  the  purpofe  merely,  of  proci 
ditional  information,  and  of  enabling  every  ona 
tribute  bis  mite,  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Coul 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  HAVE  rarely  been  more  at  a  lofn  than  in  detennming  ou 
wlialpUnthc  report  of  provincial  hufliandry  could  be  drawn 
upt  fo  u  bcfl  to  anfwcr  the  intention  of  the  Board  under  , 
whi^  aufpicef  tlie  prcfent  furvcy  hat  been  undertaken.  But 
two  circumflanccs  tended  to  leflen  die  difficulty.  FlrA^  The 
[ioie  allowed,  which  was  incompatible  with  minute  dctiul ; . 
and,  (ccondly,  the  mode  of  priming  with  a  broad  mar^n* 
uniting  to  (hew  that  fuch  a  (ketch  only  was  cxpeficd  a> 
might  be  a  forC  of  fyllabus  for  future  annotations.  Much, 
however,  as  this  leflened  anxiety,  it  did  not  altogether  remove 
it.  How  far  the  experiments  and  obfcrvations  of  individuals 
fliouU  lie  recorded,  was  a  qucftion  of  difficulty.  To  bring  for- 
ward, under  the  patronage  of  fo  rcfpeQablc  a  public  Board, 
the  proiiliccs  of  thofc  only  who  the  fur/eyor  preferred,,  and 
thought  proper  to  vifit  in  cxclufion  of  a  far  greater  number 
Iiecithcr  could  not,  or  would  not,  attciul  to,  would  be  to  crcft 
himfclf  into  a  lituation  of  more  importance  tlian  he  ought  to 
be  placed  in,  and  would  be  a  real  injuAiceto  thofc  he  omitted. 
This  ap[x:arcd  to  me  to  be  a  dcciGve  reafon  for  omitting  all 
private  and  individual  experiments,  which,  it  Ihould  fceni, 
ought  rathor  to  Iw  brought  forward  in  the  future  correfpon- 
dcncc  with  tlic  Board,  when  they  might  thcmfelvcs  be  ilie 
judges  of  what  was  proper  to  accept  and  to  notice ;  and  if 
inadvertently  they  ffiould  be  guilty  of  any  injufticc,  it  would 
wtur  a  very  diflcrent  compledliun  from  placing  an  individual 
in  a  lltuaiioii  that  admitted  it.  Thcfe  conliderations  have 
wcighwl  futficicntly  with  me  to  draw  up  thcfc  papcm  in  a« 
4  general 
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general  terms  as  poflfible,  and  to  avoid,  with  the  utmofc  care, 
all  appearance  of  afluming,  in  my  own  perfon,  any  dlfcri- 
mination  of  individual  merit,  in  which  it  would  be  fo  eafy 
(refiding  as  I  do  in  the  country)  to  let  private  conne^ont 
and  views  influence  a  public  work. 

Brevity  is  another  objeA,  the  importance  of  which,  in 
dicfe  inciuiries,  is  perhaps  of  the  firft  fpccies  of  merit.  When 
reports  become  numerous,  ihould  they  prove  voluminaut 
alfo,  the  mafs  of  materials  would  become  fo  great  as  to  ren* 
der  them  with  many  nearly  ufelefs.  As  far  as  political 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  general  dcduAions  and  abdradli 
may  be  a  fatbfadory  remedy ;  but  never  in  cafes  of  pra&ical 
huibandry,  where  every  attendant  circumflancc  becomes  a 
part  of  the  main  objedt,  and  iofeparable  from  it,  without  dan« 
gcr  of  error. 
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SECT.    I. 

EXTENT. 

By  the  new  map  of  Mr.  Hodikinfony  an  oblong  of  aU 
moft  unindented  form  may  be  meafm^>  ^^47  oiSLez  long 
by  27 1»oad.  The  land  ftrctching  beyond  it,  in  the  N.  E* 
•and  N.  W.  parte,  will  more  than  fill  die  deficiency  in  the 
$.  W.  That  fonn  indicates  a  furface  of  1269  fquare  miles 
dr  8i2ix6o  acres.  In  Tcmplcman*8  furvcy  from  old  mapSf 
,he  makes  it  1236 ;  but»  as  he  computed  by  geographic 
.milesy  bis  eftimation  was  confefledly' erroneous,  and  of  no 
other  uie  than  dut  of  comparing  one'  country  widi  anodier* 
fSufiblky  dierefore,  may  be  computed  at  about  800^000  acres. 


SECT.    II. 


CLIMATE. 


It  is  unqucftionably  one  of  the  drycft  climates  in  the  king- 
dom; with  which  circumftance  two  others  unite;  the 
frods  arc  fevere,  and  the  N.  E.  winds,  in  the  fpring,  (harp 
and  prevalent.  In  thefe  northern  latitudes,  and  infular  fitua- 
tions,  the  moft  humid  countries  are  the  moft  free  from  froft 
and  fnow,  till  you  arrive  on  the  weftem  coafts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  rains  arc  inceffant,  and  froft  unknown.  Severe 
winters  and  dry  fprings  have  a  ftrong  influence  on  agricul- 
ture ;  the  former  render  turnips  a  precarious  dependence,  and 
the  latter  lengthen  the  winter,  to  the  great  expence  of  the 
keepers  of  live-ftock.  On  die  whole,  however,  the  climate 
of  this  county  muft  be  reckoned  favourable. 

B  SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 


SOIL. 


There  i$  not,  perhaps,  a  county  in  the  kingdom  which 
contains  a  greater  divcrfity  of  foil,  or  more  clearly  difcrimi* 
fiated.  A  ftrong  loam,  on  a  clay  •marl  bottom,  predominates 
dirough  the  greateft  part  of  the  county,  as  may  be  fccn  by 
the  map  annexed ;  extending  from  the  fouth*we{lern  extre* 
xniry  of  Wratting  Park,  to  Nonh  Cove,  near  licccles.  Ici 
northern  l>oundary  ftretches  from  Dalham,  by  Barrow, 
Little  Saxham,  near  Bury,  Rougham,  Pakenham,  Ixwonh, 
Honington,  Knattiihall,  and  then  in  a  line,  near  the  river 
^vhich  parts  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  Beccles  and  North 
Cove  ;  but  every  where  leaving  a  flope  and  vale  of  rich  fri- 
able loam  adjoining  the  river,  of  various  breadths.  It  then 
turns  fouthward  by  Wrentham,  Wangford,  Blithford,  Hoi- 
ton,  Bramfield,  Yoxford,  Saxmunham,  Campfey,  A/h, 
Woodbridge,  Culpho,  Bramford,  Hadleigh ;  and  following 
the  high  lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Bret,  to  the  Stour,  is 
bounded  by  the  latter  river,  with  every  where  a  very  rich 
tra£k  of  flope  and  vale  from  thence  to  its  fource.  Such  is 
^c  ftrong  land  diftri<£l  of  Suffolk  taken  in  the  mafs;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofied  that  it  takes  in  fo  large  an  extent  with- 
out any  variation  :  a  rule,  to  which  I  know  few  exceptions, 
fis,  that  wherever  there  are  rivers  in  it,  the  flopes  hanging  to 
the  vales  through  which  they  run,  and  the  bottoms  them- 
dves,  are  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  in  general  compofed  of 
rich  friable  loams ;  and  this  holds  even  with  many  very  in- 
confiderable  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  larger  rivers.  The 
•chief  part  of  this  diftriiSt  would  in  common  converfation  be 
<alled  clay,  but  improperly.  I  have  analized  many  of  thefe 
ftrong  loams,  and  found  them  abounding  with  more  fand 

than  their  texture  would  feem  to  imply;  (o  that  were  they 
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lluafied  ispoa  ft  gravelt  fiuidt  or  dialk^  diqr  would  becalled 
jAp^  Amjt;  but  beii^  on  a  retentive  day-marl  boctom*  are 
^^operiyt  from  dieir  wemdt^  to  be  tenatdjlrmig  or  rZ^ff 

i>  The  diftrift  <^  rich  loam  bdi^  much  Ids  dearly  difiai* 
jn^teJ,  will  leave  more  doubts  oadie  minds  of  peribns  ao 
mii^^  With  it»  From  the  river  Ddben,  croffing  the  Or* 
H^  in  a  line  feme  miles  broad»  to  tibe  north  of  the  river 

prttid  vegetable  mould,  more  inclined  to  fimd  than  to^ 
alkff  which  is  of  extraordinary  fintility:  the  beft  is  at 
Wsboiif  Trimleyy  and  Fdixtow,  where,  for  depth  and 
n4M#,  mudi  of  it  can  fcarody  be  exceeded  by  any  foils  to 
bsfinmd  in  oth^  parts  of  the  county,  and  would  rank  high 
amoflgdie  hdkip^  England*  As  die  pofition  recedes  nordi- 
wsid  i^die  Uiqe  from  Ipfwkh  to  Hadlel^  it  varies  a  good, 
deal;  in  maijiy  P^ces  it  approad^^es  (and,  and  in  fome  i» 
much  ftronger,  as  about  Wenham  and  Raydon:  die  general 
complexion,  however^  of  the  whole  of  Sampford  hundred  is 
that  of  good  loam.  I  was  much  inclined  to  clafs  the  hun- 
dreds of  Lothingland  and  Mutford,  that  is,  all  to  the  north 
sf  a  line  drawn  from  Becdes  to  Keilingland,  in  this  diviiioa 
of  foil ;  the  rent  of  much  would  confirm  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment; but  on  reconddering  the  quality  of  the  foil  in  various* 
parts,  and  palpable  fand  fo  often  intervening,  efpecially  along 
die  coafl,  I  think  it,  upon  a  general  fcale,  fafcr  to  let  it  pais 
as  part  of  the  fandy  maritime  di(lri£l. 

Of  that  diflri^  I  mufl  obfcrve,  that  my  arrangement  ^ill 
ilartle  many  perfons,  who  fpeak  of  clay  in  a  loofe  and  in- 
definite manner.  I  was  told  of  large  tra£ts  of  cby  near 
Pakefield  and  Dunwich,  and  particularly  on  the  farm  of 
Weft  wood  Lodge  ;  but  when  I  examined  them  I  could  not 
find  a  fmgle  acre :  I  found  rich  loamy  firm  fand  worth  20r. 
an  acre,  but  nothing  that  deferved  even  the  epithet  ^rsn^. 
I  was  aflured  that  there  was  litde  or  no  land  in  Colncfs 
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huiulrcil,  where  I  faw  hundreds  of  acres  of  buck  %vhcat  flub- 
blcs.  All  tliefc  cxprcflions  rcfult  from  the  common  ideas  of 
foils  being  not  fafficicntly  difcriminated.  Land  of  i^x.  or  aox. 
an  acre,  in  the  eaftcrn  parts  of  the  county,  is  never  called  fand, 
though  defervlng  the  epithet  as  much  as  inferior  ones.  The 
error  has  partly  arifen  from  the  title  oi  fandling  being  given 
peculiarly  to  the  country  fouth  of  the  line  of  'Woodbridgc 
and  Orford,  where  a  large  extent  of  poor,  and  even  blowing 
fands  is  found;  but  fpeaking  wich  an  attention  to  the  real 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  not  at  all  regarding  the  rent,  die 
whole  of  the  maritime  diftri£k  may  be  termed  fandy ;  to- 
wards the  north,  much  inclining,  in  various  parts,  to  loamy 
fands,  and  in  others  to  fandy  loams  ;  but  fo  broken,  divided, 
and  mixed  with  undoubted  fands,  that  one  term  mud  be  ap- 
plied in  a  general  view  to  the  whole.  This  dlftridl  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  bed  culiivated  in  England;  not  exempt 
from  faults  and  deficiencies,  but  having  many  features  of 
vnqueftionably  good  management.  It  is  alfo  a  mofl  pro«. 
£table  one  to  farm  in;  and  there  are  few  diftridls  in  die 
county,  if  any,  abounding  with  wealtliier  farmers,  nor  any. 
that  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  occupying  proprietors, 
pofTeHing  from  one  hundred  to  three  and  four  hundred  pounds, 
a  year. 

The  under  ftratum  of  this  diftrl(£l  varies  confiderably,  but. 
in  general  it  may  be  confidcred  as  fand,  chalk,  or  crflg\  in 
fome  parts  marl  and  loam.  The  crag  is  a  fingular  body  of 
cockle  and  other  {hells,  found  in  great  rnaffcs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Dunwich,  quite  to  the  river 
Orwell,  and  even  acrofs  it  in  Wolvcrllon  Park,  Sec.  I 
have  fcen  pits  of  it  from  which  great  quantities  have  been 
taken,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet,  for  improving. 
the  heaths.  It  is  both  red  and  white,  but  generally  red,  and 
the  /hells  fo  broken  as  to  refemble  fand.  On  lands  long  in . 
tillage  the  ufe  is  difcontinucd,  as  it  is  found  to  make  the  funds 
blow  more. 
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Tlie  weftem  diftrift  of  fand  t8  it.  much  poorer  counttyt 
containing  few  fpotsof  fuch  rich  ikads  as  are  found  oa 
the  coaft,  but  abounding  laigety  with  warrens  and  poor 
Aeep-walks.  A  great  deal  under  die.plou|^  hUwsp  and  con- 
leqaentl^  ranks  among  &e  worft  o£M  feils»  black  fand  on  a 
ydDow.bottom  peihaps  excelled.    Fkrts  of  die  diftrid  take» 
however,  tbe  cbarader  of  bamy  fimd;  .the  whde  angle,  for 
inSance,  to  the  right  of  the  line  from'Banow  to  Honington» 
(fte.the  map)  in  which  no  blowing,  or  etren  very  Ught  fand 
is  found.    A  more  ftrildng'excpption,  though  of  fmall  ex*- 
tent,  is  found  .at  Mildenhall,  where  diere  is  an  open  field  of 
anble  land  of  capiul  vi^ue,  dry  yet  highly  fertile,  and  friable, 
widiout  being  loofe ;  its  produds  almoft  perpetual,  apd  its 
fnutfiibeis  almoft  unvaried.    The  under  ftratum,  through 
almoft  all  the  diftri^i  is  a  more  or  leis  j^r&ft  chalk,  at 
various  depdis,  but  I  believe  uninterrupted ;  and.  it  may  be: 
received  as  a  rule,  diat  the  whole  of  i]^  low  vales  on  rivera 
only  excepted,  is  proper  for  faln-foinie. 
-  Of  the  fen  dlflrlct  it  Is  only  neceflary  to*obfcrve,  tlxat 
the  furfacCy  from  one  foot  to  fix,  is  the  common  peat  of 
bogs,  fome  of  it  black  and  folid  enough  to  yield  many  afhcs 
in  burning ;  but  in  otiicr  places  more  lopfc,  puffy,  and  rcd- 
dilh,  and  confequently  of  an  inferior  quality ;  the  under 
ftratum  generally  a  white  clay,  or  marl.      Part  of  thefe  fens 

•     •  • 

li  under  water,  though  fubjc£k  to  a  tax  for  the  drainage, 
which  has  failed ;  but  In  Burnt  Fen,  by  a  late  zSt  of  parlia- 
ment for  Improving  the  banks,  14000  acres  are  completely 
drained,  and  under  cultivation. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    IV. 

ESTATES- 

The  ftate  of  property  in  Suffolk  may  be  confidcred  as  be* 
neficial  in  its  diviiion.  The  largeil  eftate  in  the  county  is- 
fuppofed  not  to  exceed  8000  or  8500!.  a  year;  and  it  is  a 
fmgular  inftance  of  the  rife  in  the  value  of  land  within  the 
period  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  There  are  three  other  cftatcs 
which  rife  above  5000I.  a  year;  and  I  have  a  lift  of  about 
thirty  others  which  are  about  3000I.  a  year  and  upwards. 
Under  this  there  are  numbers  of  all  fizcs ;  but  the  moft  inte« 
lefting  circumftance  is  of  a  different  complexion,  I  mean  the 
rich  yeomenry,  as  they  were  once  called,  being  very  nume^ 
lous,  formers  occupying  their  own  lands,  of  a  value  rifing 
firom  xooL  to  400L  a  year.  A  moft  valuable  fet  of  men,  who, 
having  the  means  and  the  moft  powerful  inducements  to 
good  huibandry,  carry  agriculture  to  a  high  degree  of  per« 
iefHon* 


«■ 


SECT.    V. 


TENURES. 

The  great  mafs  of  the  county  is  freehold  property,  bur 
copyholds  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  large.  Of  col- 
lege Icafcs,  fcattered  in  various  parts,  nothing  panicular  is  to 
be  noted. 

Under  this  head,  however,  may  be  not  improperly  arranged 
fome  cuftoms  which  are  very  great  impediments  to  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  foil ;  thefe  arc  the  rights  of  commonage 
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and  pafturei  which  exi^ecd  the  otdsoary  cafes.  At  Trofton, 
on  the  bordeii  of  Ae  weftem  (Sui4  diftiiA,  I  found  oigea  fieU 
Jandi  in  which  die  coiirie  i$  one  crop  to  two  &Uowt ;  and 
dide  confift  in  leaving  die  lan4  to  weeds  for  die  flock  of  one 
fionier,  whoi  hy  pi^cfcrtptiont  it  die  only  palim  that  can  keep 
/hcep  in  die  pariih  1  Nodibg  can  be  inM^jpned  laoce  &q^ 
jdian  die  huibandiy  and  crops  on  thefe  lands;  die  fiune  fiur- 
mer  haseven  die  rij^  of  flieep^eeding  many  of  die  tndoled 
poftotes  and  nieadowi  afier  die  hay  is  leinoved.  In  letum 
ibrfuchprivilq^  he  isbound  to  fold  a  certahi  number  of 
actes  for  die  other  £mnerk  It  is  not  difficok  to  trace  die 
ong;mof  fucb  cuftoms;  but  wherever  foundt  diey  ought  to 
te  sboliihcdy  by  fivii^  an  equivalenfi. 


s  E  c  r.  VI. 


FARMS- 

These  in  Suflblk»  muft  in  a  general  light,  be  reckoned 
large ;  and  to  that  circumftancc,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other,  is  to  be  attributed  the  good  husbandry  fo  commonly 
found  in  the  county.  In  the  diftri£l  of  firong  wet  loanot 
there  arc  many  fmall  ones  from  ao/.  to  loo/.  a  year;  but 
•thefe  are  intermixed  with  others  that  rife  from  150A  to  300/* 
and  fome  even  more.  In  the  fand  diftri6ts,  they  arc  much  larger, 
many  from  300/.  to  one  of  850/.  or  900A  that  of  Weft  Wood 
Lodge  near  Dunwich,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  How!ett|and 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Blois,  Bart,  confiiling  of  above  3000 
acres,  and  is  without  excepdon  the  fineft  farm  in  the  county. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  great  perfedion,  through  much 
of  thefe  fand  diftriils,  owing  not  a  little  to  thefe  Urge  occu- 
pations in  the  hands  of  a  wealdiy  tenantry.    But  this  is  a 

point 
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point  that  calls  for  an  obfcrvation  relative  to  the  profit  of 
cultivating  different  foils,  which  is^  tliat  there  is  no  compari- 
fon  between  the  wealth  of  our  farmers  on  dry  and  on  wet 
land.  On  the  former,  the  occupation  of  a  farm  of  200/.  or 
300/.  a  year,  has  been  throughout  the  county  generally  found 
attended  with  a  very  handfomc  profit,  vifible  in  various  cir* 
cumftances,  and  afcertained  on  the  death  of  the  farmers.  But 
on  tlie  wet  land,  though  numbers  arc  very  much  at  tlicir  cafe, 
yet  the  advantages  and  fortunes  made  have  been  exceedingly 
inferior ;  and  mixed  with  many  inftanccs  that  will  not  allow 
the  idea  of  confiderable  profits.  Conclufions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  not  unimportant :  it  fhould  fcem  to  mark  what  I 
have  many  years  obferved,  that  the  management  of  light  foils 
is  vaftly  better  undcrftood  than  that  of  heavy  ones ;  and  it 
may  poiTibly  be  found,  that  the  latter  arc  higher  rented  than 
the  former.  Thefa£^  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  the  arable  land 
being,  on  wet  foils,  in  too  great  proportion  to  the  grafs.  Thefe 
arc  circumilances  much  deferving  the  attention  of  landlords. 


sect:  VII. 


RENT. 


To  afccrtain  as  nearly  as  poffiblc  the  rent  of  land,  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom,  is  an  objea  not  only  of  politicalim- 
portance,  byt  of  great  utility  even  in  an  agricultural  view. 
In  many  cafes,  for  want  of  other  authorities,  the  produce  of 
the  foil  cannot  be  calculated,  but  by  means  of  the  fair  rent  of 
it;  and  it  is  unneceflary  to  explain  the  variety  of  lights,  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  grofs  produce  is  of  material  confc- 
quence,  being  in  truth  the  greatcft  and  moft  folid  foundation 
of  the  national  wealth  and  power.    There  is,  however,  fomc 

delicaCV 


di^cacy  neceCTary  in  treating,  unJcr  the  authority  of  a  public 
boaitl,  a  fubjci^  which  has  been  apt  to  excite  jealoufies,  at  if 
it  were  pofEblc  that  afcertaining  rent  was  one  Acp  to  the 
poll^ble  imporition  ofcenain  taxes.  The  idea  fcems  to  me 
unfoundeJ :  Guvernmcnt  has  -fuch  a  variety  of  methods  of 
acqiiiciiig  knowledge  of  that  nature,  tliat  ihe  couU  dciive 
vuiy  litiic  oliiflancc  from  any  pofTible  enquiries  made  througli 
'the  medium  of  ii  Boiird  of  Agriculture.  And  it  might  fur- 
(Icr  be  obfcrvcd,  in  all  qucftiuns  of  taxation,  afcertaining  the 
national  amount  of  any  obje^  is  of  far  Icfs  importance,  than 
.deciding  upon  the  principles  and  effect  of  tlie  impofition,  which 
muA  ever  determine  fuch  qucftions ;  aud  by  no  means  the 
h£t  of  a  rental  1>cing  lo  or  24  millions,  or  any  other  fum  to 
^befuppofed.  In  an  agricultural  light,  a  knowledge  of  the 
rem  is  an  cOential  article,  for  there  are  low  rents  paid  by  cer- 
tain modes  of  management,  with  more  difficulty  to  tlw  tenant 
ttHn  would  attend  much  higlier  ones,  under  a  change  of 
conduct.  Such  a  diiTcrciice  is  a  very  Arong  argument,  ap-> 
lillcable  equally  to  buth  lan<l]ord  and  tenant. 

I'o  al'ccriaiii  the  rent  of  the  fcveral  didrifls  is  impoiChle  ; 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expc£lcd  than  to  gucfs,  with  fomc  de- 
gree of  approximation  10  the'iruth.  On  the  foundation  of  as 
correct  infurmaiion  as  1  could,  from  refidence  and  examina- 
tion, procure ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fevcral  foils  are 
atprefcni  rented  as  under,  the  whole  country  included,  fliccp- 
walk,  wade,  commons,  &c.  which  are  very  largedcdu£tions 
from  the  rate  of  the  cultivated  land. 

The  Arongor  wet  loam,  at  per  acre,  •  -     o    13    o 
The  rich  loam,        •        .        .        .        .        -0140- 
The  maritime  diftrift  of  (and,        -        -        •    o     le    o 

The  wcftem  do.  of  do.       -        -  -  -050 
The  feni,        •        .        .        .        .        .        -026 

Itftiouldbenoted,  that  there  are  in  all  thcfe  diftrids,  ex- 
cept the  fen,  trails  that  let  at  20s.  and  255.  and  even  higher 
C  remt, 
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rents,  and  meadows  higher  ftill ;  but  the  rents  liere  minuted 
arc  thofe  of  the  whole  county ,  as  viewed  hi  the  map. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RENTAL  OF  THE  COUNTY* 

Dividing  the  county  according  to  the  foil  in  the  amiexed 
map»  and  weighing  each  divifion  accurately,  1  And  the  pro* 
portions  are,  to  the  total  of  800,000  acres,  as  undier ;  to  wliich 
I  have  added  the  rent  and  totals. 


ACRES. 

30,000  fen,  at  ss.  6d.        •    « 
46,666^  rich  loam,  at  14s. 
1(6,666 1  fand,  at  los. 
>^J>33J  Jdo.  at  5  s. 
453t333  7  ftroDgloam^at  13s. 


loo^ooo  average  rents,  zos,  6d« 


£> 

I. 

(U 

> 

3750 

0 

0 

• 

32,666 

«3 

4 

78.33? 

3 

4 

• 

»^333 

6 

% 

294,666 

«3 

4 

c 

437.749 

t6 

8 
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SECT-  VIIL 

WASTE  LANDS. 

If  there  Is  one  obje£k  more  important  than  another  m  the 
examination  of  the  agriculture  of  a  province,  with  a  view  to  the 
Improvements  tliat  are  practicable  in  it,  it  certainly  is  this  of 
waftes.  No  perfon,  who  has  refle^ed  ferioufly  on  the 
ftatc  of  the  foil  of  England,  but  muA  be  wcU  convinced  that 
there  want  few  inftigations  to  cultivate  waftes,  but  the  power 
to  do  it,  without  thofe  very  expenfive  applications  to  parlis- 
menty  which  are  at  prefent  neceflary  even  for  the  imallc/l  ob- 
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jeOs.  U  the  Board  of  Agricukure  be  alife  to  accompltfli  diis 
defideratum,  it  wOl  merit  gieatlf;  and  the  mtional  interefts 
jfiod  tfaemfelves  advanced  in  a  tfegree  wbich  no  odier  event 
whatever  could  fecuie.  Hie  magnitude  and  importance  of 
diis  defign  cannot  be  un&rftoody  widumf  iicovering  die  ex- 
tent of  diefe  waiUst  whidi  wiUy  without  doubtt  he  eifc^d 
hf  meant  of  ihefurveya  gomg  on  ineveiy  part  of  the  king* 

don* 

I  have  calculated  from  much  information,  of  different  kinds ; 
and  from  comparing  and  combining  various  data,  conclude 
diat  there  are  in,  Suffolk  viraftes  to  the  amount  i^neariy,  per« 
haps  quite  loOiOOO  acres,  or  |th  part  of  die  whole;  compre- 
hended under  die  terms  iheep-walk,  common,  warren,  ice 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  diat  none  of  thefe  are,  ftriAly 
fpeaking,  abfolutely  wajhf  if  by  diat  term  is  underftood  land 
yidding  nothing:  I  include  all  lands  unculdvated,  which 
wouldadmit  of  a  very  great  improvement,  not  always  profi- 
tably to  the  tenant,  who  may,  on  a  fmall  capital,  make  a  great 
intereft  per  cent,  by  a  warren,  for  inftancc,  but  in  every  cafe 
to  the  public. 

Commons  fed  bare,  may  feem  to  yield  a  confldeiable 
produce,  but  there  is  often  a  great  deception  in  it;  the 
cattle  and  fheep  ihould  be  followed  through  die  winter,  and 
whenever  it  is  found,  that  there  is  no  adequate  winter  pro- 
vlfion,  fo  often  the  cafe  with  poor  men's  (lock,  there  are  large 

dedudUons  to  be  made  from  the  apparent  produce  of  the  fitni<* 
men   . 
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SECT.    IX» 


HUSBANDRY. 

TKE  inanagcmcnt  of  the  arable  land,  in  the  tour  (liuinft 
foils,  is  effcntially  different,  and  merits  a  dcfcription  as  par- 
ticular as  can  be  given  in  the  fliort  compafs  of  fuch  a  fketcli 
as  tliis. 


I  .  STRONG  LOAM  ON  A  CLAY-MARL  BOTTOM. 

Common  exertions  in  common  praiSkice  diverge  into  fuch 
cndlcfs  variations,  tliat  to  note  tlie  methods  purfucd  by  indi- 
viduals, would  fill  a  volume.  In  a  work  of  tliis  nature, 
which  mull  be  confidered  but  a.s  a  Iketch  of  the  fubjeds  to 
be  treated  more  particularly  by  thofe  whofe  fituation  enables 
them  locally  to  give  the  authority  denied  to  others,  it  is  only 
pra£ticable  to  feize  the  moft  prominent  features,  fuch  as  befl 
difcriminate  the  fyftem  purfucd. 

In  the  flrong  foils  of  SufFoU:,  the  courfe  of  crops,  into 
whatever  variations  it  may  ufually  be  thrown,  includes  fum- 
mer-fallow  as  the  common  preparation  for  the  rotation  of 
com  products ;  the  old  fyftem,  very  general,  about  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  was  the  uniform  hufbandry  of  unenlightened 
Europe. 

The  fallow  to  prepare  for  wheat ;  the  wheat  fucccedcd  by 
oats  or  barley;  and  that  again  by  the  return  of  fallow.  This 
hufbandry  is  flill  found  even  in  inclofcd  lands.  But,  gene- 
rally fpealdng, .  it  is  changed  for  one  of  two  other  courfcs, 
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^'tber  to  make  the  fellow  ftiU  the  pccpsuMion  for  wheat,  or 
10  change  that  crop  for  barky.    In  one  cafe  it  is  thus : 

I,  Fallow, 

a.  Wheats  * 

3.  Barley, 

4.  Clover, 

5.  Wheat; 

or  die  lame  principle  govenung  many  variadona.  Thit 
principle  is,  diat  a  fallow  once  given  will  oiable  the  fermer 
10  (mitt  it  the  fecmid  return,  and  even  the  third  alfo,  by 
means  of  clover,  tiires,  peafe,  &c.  Thus  improving  a  little 
i^ndie  old  true  fyftem  of  adead  £iUow  every  diird  year. 

The  odier  method  is  a  later  improvement ;  to  change  the 
principle  of  relying  on  a  year's  tillage  as  die  preparative  for 
iriwa^  and  fubftituting  clover.    Thus, 

!•  Fallow,  .    - 

1.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

Tvhich,  for  lands  (if  fuch  there  be)  that  really  demand  faU 
lo)wing,  is  a  corre^  mode,  and  feldom  pradiifed  except  by 
very  good  farmers.  Others,  not  of  equal  intelligence,  con<* 
tinue  it  by  the  addition  of  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats  after  the 
wheat ;  or  by  fowing  clover  with  that  crop,  taking  peafe 
after  the  clover,  and  wheat  after  the  peafe. 

The  note  of  thefc  courfes  is  fufficient  to  give  the  general 
idea  of  common  pra£lice  on  this  foil.    Variations  cannot  be 
attended  to :  a  notable  one  is,  planting  cabbages  inftead  of 
fallow :  but,  as  that  will  be  mentioned  elfcwhere,  I  omit  it 
here. 
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RICH    LOAM. 

On  this  foil  the  management  is  more  uniform.  The  ro- 
tation,  called  the  Norfolk  hufbandry,  is  very  generally  in* 
troduced,  which  is  making  turnips  the  preparation  for  bar- 
ley, and  clover  that  for  wheat.  In  tlie  courfe  of, 

1.  Turnips* 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

•  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  bell  fyftcms  that  ercr  wa$  in- 
vented, and,  indeed,  altogether  unexceptionable.  There  are 
two  common  variations,  but  both  for  the  worfe  ;  to  take  a 
fecond  crop  of  barley  or  oats  after  the  wheat,  and  then  re- 
commence :  the  other,  to  fow  clover  with  that  fecond  bar- 
ley, and  then  wheat  again  on  that  clover :  this  is  very  bad, 
for  it  fouls  the  land. 


SAND. 


On  the  fand  diftri£ts  the  management  varies  proportionablf 

with  tlie  badnefs  of  the  foil ;  but  in  one  feature  it  is  univer&l, 

that  turnips  are  every  where  the  preparation,  the  bafis  for 

both  com  and  grafs.     There  is  no  fand  fo  light  that  it  will 

not  yield,  by  means  of  dung  or  fold,  this  crop. 

After  turnips,  barley  is  generally  fown ;  then  grafs  fccdi 

fuccecd,  but  with  variations.  On  bad  fands  trefoile  and  ray 

.  grafs  are  chofen,  becaufe  their  duration  equals  the  views  of 

the  farmer :  they  are  left  commonly  three  or  four  years,  and 

when  broken  up,  a  lajlard  fallow  given  for  rye.    The  dif- 

criminatjon  between  good  and  bad  farmersi  in  this  arrange- 
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Bent,  depends  entirdyon  diU  point;  good  ones  coaMa 
ttaj  thing  at  fubfcrvient  to  Ifae^  conlciioendy  leave  Hmt^ 
m^ulougupoffibIe;lnitbadonei,  in  a  hunj  fiir  com, 
ind  an  inunediite  adrantage^  plon^  too  foon.  AU  dkde 
Xuidy  diflri^  are  InvariaUy  iheep  &rma  (rabbiti  only  ew- 
cc^)thefloduieeduwiinttf  DatniaipatiadinliimiiMroo  . 
dtefe  kjtrt. 

■  Buckwheat  ionns  in  fome  very  poOT  fpott  a  variadoo; 
and  iinaU  ^eces  of  tares  and  pea&  are  fiMnetimes  feea;  but 
Aeiyftenl  lave  ddcribed  holds  gp«fl  in  gencraL 


Tbecoutfe  of  crops  generally  pnrfoed  In  diii  diftriA  is  to 
fiiw  cole  Iced  on  oneplon^in|^  ater  parity  and  burning; 
irtiichb  for  iheq>-feed  or  fted,  according  to  circninftaaces ;. 
Aca  out  twice  in  &Me£oa  i  with  the  laft  of  whidi  crops 
diey  lay  down  with  ray  giafs  and  clover,  fm*  (ix  or  feven 
jcars,  and  then  pare  and  burn,  and  repeat  the  fame  hu& 
bandry. 

'  Such  are  the  couries  of  crops  which  arc  ufually  pra^fed 
ia  the  four  predominant  foils  of  Suffolk  ;  and  I  fliould  re- 
mark, that  they  are  found  indifcriminately  on  the  field*  of 
ncn  who  have  worked  no  improvements,  and  thofc  hf 
vhom  coafidenble  ones  have  been  effe^cd. 


SECT.  X. 

OPERATIONS  OF  TILLAGE. 

Fkugh'tng.   In  every  part  of  the  county  this  is  done  with 
a  pair  of  horfcs,  conduded  with  reins  by  the  ploughman ; 
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iind  the  quantity  of  land  ufually  turned  in  a  day  is  an  acre 
•  upon  ftifF foils,  and  from  one  and  a  quaitcr  to  one  and  a  half 
on  fands.  The  Norfolk  wheel  plough,  and  the  Htdc  light 
•fwing  plough  of  Suffolk,  arc  the  common  implements.  The 
•latter  is  a  good  tool  for  depths  not  exceeding  four  inches,  but 
a  better  conftru6lion  is  wanted  for  greater  depths. 

A  very  ingenious  blackfmith,  of  the  name  of  Brand,  who 
has  been  dead  fome  years,  improved  the  Suffolk  fwing plough, 
and  conHrufled  it  of  iron.  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
copfc,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  was  an  improvement  of  his ;  if  fo 
it  is  much  to  his  credit,  for  there  is  no  other  in  the  kingdom 
equal  to  it. 

Oxeu  are  ufcd  by  a  few  individuals,  but  no  where 
common. 

The  form  of  laying  arable  lands  upon  dry  foils,  is,  on 
the  flat,  with  finidung  furrows;  alternate  gathering  and 
fplitting;  but  on  wet  lands,  the  three  foot  EfTex  ridge  of  two 
bmts  is  moft  common.  In  fome  didridls,  fix,  eight,  and  ten 
kQX.Jliatchei^  a  little  arched,  are  ufcd. 

RclUng  and  Harrowing.  In  general,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  practice  which  demands  particular  attention;  but  I  found 
in  the  hemp  diftridl  a  management  in  working  clover  lays 
for  wheat,  which  ought  to  be  noted.  A  heavy  roller  follows 
the  ploughs,  then  a  fpikc  roller.  This  prepares  well,  efpeciali/ 
in  a  dry  feafon. 

Dibbling  Wheat.  This  pra<£lice,  which  there  is  every 
reafon  to  denominate  excellent,  is  well  cftabliflicd  in  die 
county,  and  incrcafcs  every  year.  In  the  maritime  fand  dif- 
tridl,  many  thoufand  acres  are  thus  put  in.  One  fanner 
near  Dunwich,  the  year  before  lafl,  dibbled  258  acres,  and 
tJiisyear  above  250,  that  is,  his  whole  crop;  and  many 
others  apply  the  fame  method  for  their  whole  wheat  crop. 
TTic  ground  being  rolled  with  a  light  barley  roller,  a  man, 

walking 
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walking  backwards  on  Acjlagf  as  die  furrow  ilice  is  called, 
with  a  dibber  of  iron,  the  handle  about  diree  feet  long,  in 
each  hand,  ftril^s  two  rows  of  holes,  about  four  inches 
fiom  one  row  to  the  othar,  on  each  flag;  and  he  is  followed 
by  duee  or  four  children,  to  drop  die  grains,  three,  four,  or 
five  in  each  hole.  In  this  way,  from  fix  to  feven  pecks  of 
fad  aie  depofited,  at  very  equal  depths,  in  die  center  of  die 
Bag.  A  bu(h  harrow  follows  to  cover  it;  die  expence  ei^t 
to  nine  (hillings  an  acre.  There  are  feveml  circumftances 
whkh  tend  to  render  diis  method  fuperior  to  the  common. 
The  tr^uling  fo  equally,  is  very  beneficial  upon  light  foil ; 
and  in  dry  weather  hurtful  upon  none.  Tlie  feed  is  laid  in 
at  an  equal  and  good  depth ;  and  ic  is  all  in  the  flag  itfelf,  and 
not  dropt  in  the  feams,  where  weeds,  if  any,  will  arife:  and 
diere  »  feme  faving  in  feed.  The  h€t  is,  that  die  crops  are 
fuperior  to  tlic  common,  and  the  (ample  more  equaL  It  is 
not  common  to  hoe,  exc^t  only  one  row  is  put  in  inftead 
of  two.  Some  ufe  a  frame  which  ftrikes  many  holes  at  a 
time;  but  the  work  is  not  fo  well  done,  and  I  found  the 
prafticc  not  equally  approved.  The  vaft  fyftem  of  well 
paid  employment  for  the  poor,  which  this  prad^ice  carries 
with  it»  is  a  point  of  immeafe  importance.  I  heard  of  fa- 
milieswho  hadreceived,  father,  mother,  andchildren,  among 
them,  two  guineas  a  week,  for  fix  weeks. 

Drilling  is  pra£lifcd  with  great  intelligence  and  fucccfs, 
by  individuals,  in  fcyeral  parts  of  the  county ;  but  no  where 
has  the  lead  tendency  to  become  the  common  practice.  In 
fomc  didrids  it  declines  ;  aud  while  dibbling  fpreads  rapidly, 
this  pradice  moves  with  diflkulty.  The  kinds  of  drills  are 
various;  Mr.  Cook's  variations  of  Mr.  Ridge's,  and  a  new 
one,  which  promifcs  to  be  an  improvement  on  all,  and  which 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Stanton  of  Weybrcad,  is  now  made 
by  Mr.  Brock,  a  mill-wright  at  Harlflone, 

D  .     SECT. 
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5  E  C  T.     XL 


GRASS  LAND. 


The  management  of  meadows  and  upland  pafturcs,  la  this 
county,  in  general,  can  fcarcely  be  worfe.  Upon  the  fame 
farms,  where  almofl  cverj  effort  is  made  upon  the  arable,  the 
grafs  is  nearly  or  quite  neglected.  A  little  draining  is  feme* 
limes,  though  rarely,  beftowed.  Manuring  is  unknown  in 
the  hands  of  tenants  ;  and  as  to  mole  and  ant  hills,  bufliei, 
and  other  rubbifh,  immenfc  tra£ts  of  what  is  called  grafs,  arc 
over-run  with  them.  Rolling  is  fcldom  given.  'I'hings  wear 
rather  a  better  afpedk  upon  farms  occupied  by  the  owners; 
but,  fpeaking  generally,  I  allude  principally  to  tenants. 
As  to  lands  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  they  are  managed,  in 
many  cafes,  in  a  much  fuperior  ftile,  but  not  always. 

Whatever  is  expended  upon  arable  land,  the  tenant  can, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  leafe,  get  back  again.  Upon  grafs  this  is 
not  the  cafe  :  he  may  make  as  large  a  pro/it ;  but  Aill  he 
will  leave  fomething  at  the  end  of  a  term  for  the  landlord.  If 
this  idea  be  not  the  caufe  of  the  ill  management  noted,  I 
know  not  what  is.  But  the  condu£t  ouglit  to  be  a  lefTon  to 
landlords,  never  to  allow  grafs-lands  to  be  broken  up:  inAead 
of  which,  it  has  been  common,  in  various  parts  of  lUc 
county,  to  let  great  tra^s  be  broken  up,  to  the  unqueftion- 
able  damage  of  the  farms. 


SECT. 


SECT.  xn. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

These  m  Suffolk  an  In^omnt*  and  w3I  ofier  to  die  eye 
'  ofananendTctmreUerinuchlul^eftofuiftniAion.     Tbaf 

•re,  " 

t.  0»  ftrong  1mo»— ludknr  dninii^. 

2.  .On  fand— <laying. 

^  On  fen-land — paring  and  boming. 
The  other  foil,  the  rich  loam,  wanta  no  other  amelion- 
tiondianwhatgood  managemeot  yieldi  in  inor^naiy  routine. 

HOLLOW  DB.AIKIMG. 

Thit  moft  excdlent  pra&ice  ii  general  on  all  the  wet 

lands  of  the  county  :  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  particu- 
Ur  dcfcription.  I  Hiall  only  obfcrvc,  therefore,  that  the  dif- 
tance  bctn-een  the  drain  is  ufually  from  5I  to  S  yards;  the 
common  depth  is  24  inches,  from  20  to  26;  the  breadth  at 
copijuHwide  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  work  in,  and  at  bot- 
tom, as  narrow  as  poilible,  not  more  thua  two  inches.  The 
materials  ufed  for  filling,  buHics  covcict)  willi  Araw,  fome- 
times  {Iraw  or  ftubble  only ;  and  the  expence,  if  with  buAies, 
amounts,  on  an  average,  every  thing  included,  to  two  gui- 
neas, or  fony-hve  Hiillings  an  acre,  the  men  being  paid  three 
(hillings  a  fcore  rods  for  the  work.  The  duration  varies, 
according  to  the  goodncfs  of  the  work  and  materials,  from. 
u  to  25  yean ;  and  fomc  filled  with  ftraw  only  have  been 
known  to  laft  much  longer.  It  will  not  be  improper  tohint» 
that  there  arc  r\vo  errors  very  common  in  the  perfomunce 
of  this  improvement.  The  firft  is,  making  the  drains  in,  or 
wariy  in,  the  dire£Uon  of  the  declivity;  whereas  they  ought. 
D  a  always 
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always  to  be  made  obliquely  acrofs  it.  TJie  otlicr  is,  that  of 
marking  out,  and  making  numerous  drains  acrofs  the  fides  of 
fpringy  hills,  which  might,  in  many  cafes,  be  drained  com- 
pletely with  a  finglc  drain,  judiciouflydifi**ofcd,  according  to 
ihofe  obvious  principles  upon  wliicli  the  celebrated  drainer, 
Mr.  Elkington  of  Lciceftcrfliire,  proceeds. 

No  improvement  can  have  greater  or  more  immediate  cf- 
fciSs  than  this  of  draining ;  none  that  pays  the  farmer  widi 
more  certainty.  Its  impoirance  is  pcrfcdlly  well  undcrftood, 
and  the  practice  general. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Makins,  of  this  county, 
invented  a  plough  for  cutting  thefe  drains,  wliich  was  re- 
warded by  tlic  Society  of  Arts  ;  but,  on  various  attentive 
tiials,  it  W.1S  found  to  work  at  a  greater  expcnce  than  the 
f]>nJc,  and  has  long  fince  been  totally  laid  afide. 


CLAYING. 

A  term  in  Suffolk  which  includes  marling;  and  indeed, 
tlic  earth,  carried  under  this  term,  is  very  generally  a  clay 
marl ;  though  a  pure,  or  nearly  a  pure  clay,  is  preferred  for 
very  loofe  fands. 

The  extent]  to  which  this  improvement  has  been  carried,  in 
both  the  fand  diftri(E^.s,  is  very  confiderable,  tliere  being  few 
farmers  of  any  note,  on  very  light  land,  that  have  not  car- 
ried large  quantities.  An  excellent  cultivator  near  Bury, 
though  not  on  a  very  large  farm,  his  carried  140,000  loads. 
The  operation  of  this  manure,  acting  both  chemically  and 
mechanically,  is  fo  obvious  on  very  light  foils,  that  it  wants 
no  explanation.  But  when  the  clay  is  not  of  a  good  fort,  that 
is,  when  there  is  really  none,  or  fcarcely  any  clay  in  it,  but 
is  an  imperfeiSl,  and  even  a  hard  chalk,  tliere  are  greatdoubts 
how  far  it  anfwers,  and;  in  many  cafes,  has  certainly  been 
fpread  to  little  or  no  profit.     The  quantity  ufual  is  from  60 
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to  80.  and  fometimc*  100  londs  an  acre,  tite  load  containing 
about  32  bulbelt.  The  men  are  paid  from  27/.  to  yai.fir 
I20(  for  filling  and  Qtreadingv  earning  lOf.  or  lit.  a  week  t 
and  die  cxpence  of  teams  is  about  as  miuh  more.  When 
this  manuring  is  done,  tlierefore,  im  Teiy  poor  land,  die  ex- 
pcDce  it  et^un)  to  the  value  of  the  fee-fimple  of  the  eftate. 
The  duration,  and  indeed  the  whtAiB  efict^  depends  much  on 

.  diccourfc  of  crop  purfucd.  If  the  plou^  is  too  freely  ufcd, 
and  com  fown  too  often,  it  anfwers  badijr,  and  dw  t^k&  is 
fbon  loH;  but,  with  good  management,  it  lafts  20  years. 
^^'hen  the  management  is  good,  and  (he  clay  well  adapted 
to  ihe  land,  the  pto&t  is  very  great.    In  many  cafes*  a  courfe 

'offaliovandryc,  or  ligbt  okti,  is  converted  to  fine  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat,  and  the  produce  of  die  foil  multiplied 
twenty-fold ;  but,"  on  die  contrary,  die  cales,  in  which  the 
return  has  been  inadequate,  are  not  a  few.  And  I  believe  it 
wtQ  be  found,  that,  on  foils  diar  will  yield  fain-foine,.  it  is 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  diat  grafs,  dian  to  clay  the  land 
for  Cum- 
in a  part  of  the  maritime  fand  diftri^  called  tit  SanetlingSf 
which  are  fouth  of  Woodbridge,  Orford,  and  Saxmundham, 
Oiey  formerly  made  a  very  great  improvement,  by  fpreadm* 
Ihell  marl  on  the  black  ling  headis,  with  which  all  tliat 
tnH  was  once  covered.  But  as  the  mart,  called  there 
crag,  is  all  dry  powdered  Ihells,  like  running  fand,  witliout  ' 
any  principle  of  adhefion,  the  effeil  was  good  only  once  ; 
for,  after  cultivating  thofc  heaths,  on  trying  the  crag  a  fccond 
time,  it  was  found  to  do  little  or  no  good  j  and  in  fome  in- 
ftanccs  even  to  make  the  fand  i/nu  the  more.  It  fccms, 
therefore,  to  have  aSed  in  this  rctpcSt  like  lime,  which  lias 
been  frequcndy  found  to  have  great  effefl  on  the  firft  ap- 
plication, upon  lands  long  in  a  ftatc  of  nature ;  but  on  rei>c- 
tition  that  effc<5l  has  been  found  to  be  loft. 

In  die  carrying  on  of  clay,  or  marl,  diey  have  made,  of  late 
jnn,  iii  the  maritime  diftriA,  efpecially  about  Blithbford  and 

Duiiwich, 
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Dunwich,  one  great  improvement,  which  is  fubftituting  the 
one-horfc  three-wheel  cart  for  the  common  large  tumbril. 
Thirty  of  thefefmall  carts  have  been  at  work  in  a  fnigle  field, 
while  the  great  tumbrils  were  all  left  idle  at  home  ;  having 
been  found,  on  careful,  trial  much  Inferior  to  them.  A  ikctch 
of  this  nature  does  not  admit  the  detail  of  ccconomical  ma- 
nagement ;  but  new  and  important  features  it  may  be  right 
juft  to  touch  on. 


PARING    AND    BURNING. 

Tills  hulhandry,  wliich,  properly  managed.  Is  tlic  mofi  aJ- 
mlrable  of  all  improvements,  and  impropcily,  tlic  mofl  mif- 
chievous,  is  known  only  in  the  fmall  angle  of  Fen.  Tn  tlui 
diftriil  they  could  not  cultivate  without  this  capital  afliil- 
ant.  It  is  fcarccly  pofliblc,  profitably,  to  bring  boggy,  moor)-, 
peat  foils,  from  a  ftate  of  nature  into  cultivation,  without 
the  afTiftance  of  fire,  which  is  the  moid  eiFei^Ive  deftrudlon 
of  the  fpontancous  growth,  and  never  fails,  but  bccaufe  the 
men  employed  do  not  pare  deep  enough.  In  tliefc  fens  tlje 
original  furface  is  rough  and  unequal,  from  great  tiifis  of 
rufhes,  &c-  called  there  hnjfocks.  Some  perfons  cut  thcin  widi 
fpadcs,  at  the  expence  of  five  to  ten  fliillings  an  acre  ;  others 
with  the  plough.  Paths  for  the  horfcs  were,  in  that  cafe,  to 
be  cut  by  hand,  and  the  plough  made  on  purpofc,  and  called 
a  Iiaflbck  plough,  cut  laterally  much  beyond  the  line  of  its 
draught.  But  opinions  are,  in  general,  that  hand  work  is  the. 
cheaper :  in  cither  cafe  the  haffocks  are  dryed,  heaped  burnt, 
anJ  the  aflies  fpread.  After  this  they  go  over  it  again  with 
a  very  complete  and  efFe&ivc  tool,  called  a  fen-paring 
plough,  the  furrow  of  which  is  burnt.  Colcfced  is  then 
fown  on  one  (hallow  ploughing;  never  harrowed,  in  order 
not  to  difturb  (he  whole  furrow,  but  rolled,  or  ligluly  bufli 
harrowed.     This  colefeed  is  either  for  a  crop  of  feed  or 

for  (liccp 
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far  fliccp  focd;  in  die  latter  fcILs  lor  a  guinea  an  acre;  in 
Ac  fonner,  Wo  or  three  ^isiiic;-':.     Oais  are  then  fown  j  the 

■  crop  prciiuflivcj  and  the  iaml,  if  well  lalJ  down  tagnft, 
becomes  good  meadow.  But  the  nun  i[;cmcnt  in  this  refped 
it  i-cry  bad,  for  they  fov.'  only  clover  aiiJ   ray  graft;  and 

.  after  fix  or  Icvcn  ycan^  paro  aiul   hum   ap;aini  iiiflead  of  ' 
which,  if  proper  feeds  were  fown,   tlic  laud  woulJ  be  ever 
after  in  an  improving  ftaic. 

Whatever  objeflions  have  been  nude  to  the  hufbandry  of 
paring  and  biimingi  have  eidier  been  the  rcfuk  of  theoretical 
icsfbiiingt  on  falfe  principles;  or  dfe  fonnded  on  lads,  fur- 
nilhcd  by  very  bad  fiirmcn.  The  common  couduA  ii  to 
make  this  opciation  die  preparadMi  for  fu^effive  com  crop*, 
sad  perhaps  in  a  bad  rotation.    Ifadiu^^iillweregiven  toa 

'  bad  &nner,  and  it  was  ufed  on  fimiUr  principks,  it  would 
almofl  equally  exhauft  the  foil ;  yet  who  has  found  ont  that 
dunging  land  is  bad  hufbandry  }  Fating  and  bunuog  ^vet  a 
dunghiD  alfo ;  it  is  bad  management  alone  that  converts  it 
into  an  evil.  Make  it  the  preparation  for  grofs,  and  all  is 
fafe. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  fuch  inflances  of  fudJeii  improve- 
ments as  have  been  made  in  Burnt  Fen.  Forty  years  ago 
500  acres  were  let  for  a  guinea  a  year ;  but  in  1773  an  a£t 
was  obtained  for  its  fcparatc  drainage,  and  it.  fid.  an  acre 
levied  for  the  cxpeiwe  of  the  embankment,  mills,  &c.  In 
1777,  the  bank  broke ;  and  mofl  of  the  proprietors  ruined. 
In  1782,  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  machine  called  tbt  Biai; 
in  cleanfing  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  other  reafonc, 
occafioned  fome  perfons  to  purcliafc  in  this  neglc£tcd  tnH. 
The  banks  were  better  made,  mills  cre£led,  and  the  fuccefs 
great.  Servants  of  the  former  proprietors  bought  lots  for 
100/.  with  almoft  newly  ercdlcd  buildings  on  them,  that 
co^  3>  4*  and  500/.  Such  lots  now  let  at  lOO/.  {ier  annum 
Ancftate  of  Mr.  Jones,  bouglu  of  -..       .■  Chitham,  Ef»j. 
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for  200/.  would  now  fell  at  acxx)/.  A  Mr.  Cafli  bouMit 
800  acres  for  25/.  he  fincc  fold  half  of  ic  to  Edward  Gwilt, 
Efq.  c  f  Icklingham,  for  100/.  the  other  half  he  fold  for  300/. 
which  has  been  refold  for  800/. ;  and  Mr.  Gwilt  could  now 
fell  his  for  i6ooA  Three  farms  fold  for  600/.  ^ould  now  let 
for  300A  a  year.  Mr.  Foote  of  Brandon,  in  1780,  bought 
390  acres  for  150/.  a  confidcrable  part  of  which  is  now  let  at 
10/*  an  acre.  AUthefc  improvements  have  been  very  much 
owing  to  paring  and  burning. 


SECT.    XIIL 

OF    LIVE    STOCK. 

This  obje^Sk  is  perhaps  the  mod  important  in  the  whole 
range  of  rural  oeconomies.  The  pooreft  and  moft  backward 
nations  contrive  to  raifc  bread  for  their  confumption,  equal 
to  the  demand ;  and  to  incrcafc  the  quantity  witli  tlie  incrcafc 
of  their  mouths.  Their  wheat,  in  the  moft  mifcrablc  hufban- 
dry,  is  nearly  cquaU  and  much  of  it  fiipcrior,  to  that  of  our 
liighly  cultivated  fields  ;  and  wc  feel  conftantly  in  our  mar- 
kets the  effc<5l  of  their  competition  ;  but  witli  all  that  con- 
cerns live  ftocky  the  cafe  is  abundantly  different ;  it  is  by 
great  exertions  onlyf  that  a  people  can  be  well  fupplied,  and 
for  want  of  fuch  exertions,  many  nations  are  forced  to  con- 
tent themfelves  with  fuch  meat  as  others  would  not  touch. 
Look  at  a  famplc  of  French  and  Swifs  wheat,  no  diiTcrcncc 
is  found ;  but  examine  the  cows  of  SwiHcrland  and  of  Lor- 
raine, what  a  difference !  Compare  the  marcs  of  Flanders 
witli  the  ponies  of  Bretagne,  the  fliccp  of  England  and  of 

France  ;  nay,  let  us  come  nearer  liome,  and  rcflcft  on  die 
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wobl  is  ill  contemplation,  examine  the  fleeces  of  5cgo*w 
and  of  Italy,  in  llie  fame  parallel  of  latitude. 

Next  to  tlic  cultivation  of  waflc  JanJs  (which  by  die  way 
much  depends  on  the  well  ordering  of  live  llock.)  this 
is  the  greaieft  dcfidcratum  in  tlie  agricuhurc  of  Britain. 
The  ihcop,  cows,  hogs,  and  horfcs  of  Suffolk,  demand  atteii- 


Tlie  Koifolk  breed  of  Oiccp  fjiread  over  ahnoll  c\-ei7  part 
of  the  county ;  and  as  the  moft  famous  flocks  are  aliout  Bur^^ 
-~-nuchraore  celebrated  than  any  in  Norfolk — it  has  been 
flUemd,  that  thejr  ou^t  ndier  to  be  called  die  Suffolk 
bmd,  Thitrace  is  to  wdl  known,  that  ic  would  be  ufelefs  * 
UgiriBapairiculaTdeicriptionDfdiem;  it  it,  however,  pro- 
per beti^  to  note  their  pnndpal  excdlenciei  and  defers: 
Amoi^die  former  !*  die  quality  of  the  mutton;  it  being  ad- 
mitted It  SmidifieU,  that  as  long  aa  cool  weather  bfti>  it  lias, ' 
for  die  table  of  the  curious,  no  fupcrior  in  te.>«ure  or  graiii, 
flavour,  quantity,  and  colour  of  gravy,  with  ^t  enough  for 
fucli  tables.  In  tallow,  they  reckon  no  fhccp  better.  In  fat- 
ting, at  an  early  age,  they  are  fupcrior  to  many  breeds,  thougii 
hu\  to  be  not  equal  to  fomc  others.  The  wool  is  6nr,  be* 
ingin  jirice,  per  lb.  the  third  fort  in  Englind,  Their  acti- 
vity Id  bearing  hard  driving,  for  the  fold,  is  much  fpokcn  of. 
In  hardinefs  and  fuccefs,  as  nurfes,  diey  arc  alfo  much  ef- 
tecmcdindiis  county.  Such.arc  their  excellencies ;  the  dc- 
fc^  with  which  lliey  are  reproached,  arc,  a  voracity  of  flo- 
nadi,  which  demands  more  food,  in  proportion  to  their 
wcisht,  than  fome  other  breeds  ;  and  the  confequenr  cirCum- 
ftances  of  being  ncceffarily  kept  very  thin  on  the  ground: 
a  want  of  diat  difpofidon  to  fatten,  wJiich  keeps  ftock 
in  great  order  on  middling,  and  extraordinarily  fat.  on 
fiwd  food:  both  circumftanccs,  rcfuldng  from  an  ill- 
E  fuimcd 
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formed  carcafs ;  a  ridged  back ;  large  bones ;  a  thin  chine  ; 
and  heavy  ofFals  :  a  rcftlefs  and  unquiet  difpofition,  which 
makes  them  difficult  to  keep  in  any  other  than  the  largeft 
walks, ^conunonSy  or  fields;  a  texture  of  fleili  that  will 
not  keep  in  hot  weather,  fo  long  as  that  of  Soutfi  Down, 
and  eonfequently  faid  to  be  inferior  in  price  at  that 
feafon ;  a  loofe  ragged  habit  of  wool,  lofmg  if  not  in  high 
ketrp* 

Thefc  ill  qualities  have  fo  much  foundation  in  fads, 
that  other  breeds  are  introducing  rapidly  into  both  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  and  promifc  fpeedily  to  be  well  eflablifhed. 
It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  of  all  thefc  obje£tions  to  the  Nor* 
folk  breed,  there  is  none  more  notorious,  or  more  fufceptiblc 
i>{  direA  proof,  tlian  the  number  kept  on  a  given  quan- 
tity of  ground ;  which,  in  thefc  two  counties,  is  fewer  than 
is  kept  on  fimilar  land  of  fome  other  breeds.  This  is 
an  obje£k  of  importance ;  whatever  merit  or  advantage  is 
attained  by  keeping  500  Aieep  on  a  farm  of  750  acres,  finks 
much,  if  750  of  fome  other  breeds  might  be  kept  on  the 
fame  land.  The  firft  and  greateft  of  the  national  interefts, 
as  well  as  the  profit  of  the  individual,  is  intimately  concerned 
in  fuch  a  pofition. 

In  the  management  of  their  £ocks,  our  farmers  have 

no  point  fo  interefting,  as  the  almoft  entire  reliance  for 

the  winter  fupport  on  turnips.     In  fome  counties,  Lirge 

flocks  are  kept  without  turnips :  here  they  have  not  an 

idea  of  the  pofUbility  of  fuch  a  conduiSl.     The  late  Mr. 

Macro,  and  the  prefent  Duke  of  Grafton,  have  given  moft 

particular  and  accurate  details  of  their  refpedlive  flocks;  * 

and  the  foiiner  allows  80  acres  of  turnips  for  36  fcoreewes; 

bcfides  20  acres  of  winter  tares,  20  acres  of  rye,  and  16  ton 

of  hay.     The  latter,  for  47  fcore  of  ewes,  100  acres  of 

tmnnips,  50  of  rye,  22  tons  of  hay  ;  and  I  find  tlut  it  maybe 

taken 

*  Anoalt,  vol.  a. p* 417.  toI.  7.  p.  i« 
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taken  as  a  common  allowance,  loo  acres  of  lurnips  lor  a 
flockofgo  fcorcof  i:wcs,  which  makes  6  to  an  iicrc.  But 
tliis  breadth  will  not  be  fufficicnt,  witliout  fume  alTiftance  from 
hay,  ami  alfo  from  r)'c;  ihe  quantity  of  both  ihcfc  vary, 
much.  It  dciicmls  alfo  on  the  breadth  of/Iiccp  walk;  and  J 
vbcilicr  fuch  walk  is  well  Hocked  with  ling  or  furz,  and 
kept  back  in  fummcr,  in  order  for  yielding  tlie  more  food  in 
lime  of  fiiow  and  frofl.  If  rhefc  preparatives  arc  compared 
nith  ihofc  of  moft  otiicr  counties,  il  will  be  found,  that  our 
Suffolk  flock-niaflcrs  .-■llow,  with  great  liberality,  for  tlic  win- 
ter fcafon,  and  arc  at  an  Jmmcnfc  expcncc  to  meet  it.  Whe- 
ther this  docs  not  partly  arife,  from  the  breed  they  arc  fo  fond 
of  demanding  great  ^f^p,  dcferves  enquiry. 

This  moil  ample  provifion  of  turnips  is,  however,  at- 
tended with  one  very  great  inconvenience ;  which  is,  the  cx- 
ccfiivc  difttcfs  that  rcfulrs  from  fuch  a  fevcrity  of  weather  as 
rots  that  crop  ;  the  lofsof  ido  acres,  or  even  half  of  it,  in  the  , 
provifion  for  30  fcorc  ewes,  can  only  be  made  up  by  a  , 
dreadful  expence  in  hay ;  which,  in  fuch  fcverc  winters,  is 
-ufually  at  a  price  much  beyond  its  average  value.  I  have 
kaown  flock-mafters  buy  hay  for  dieir  fheep,  at  the  mte 
of  j/.  a  day,  for  weeks  together.  Such  accidents  ought 
certainly  to  induce  them  to  vary  their  proviiion  more,  by 
fub^ituting  cabbages,  kale,  cole-feed,  ice.  in  lieu  of  a  part  of 
iheir  turnip  crop. 

But,  the  provifion,  of  all  others,  die  moll  important,  be- 
caufe  the  cheapen  and  moft  effe^ve,  is  raufit,  as  it  is  called 
in  Suffolk,  diat  is,  the  after-grafs  of  the  mowing  ground.  The 
value,  fed  in  autumn,  rarely  exceeds  lor.  or  ttr.  an  acre ;  but 
kept  till  die  fpring  for  ewes  and  Iambs,  is  worth  from  20t.  to 
3W.  an  acre. 

For  the  fununer  food  of  Iheep  our  flock-maften  depend 

altogether  on  what  is  called  the  fheep  walk  (a  piece  of  wafie 

land)  and  die  ia;ftrs,  trdficial  gralleit  clover,  trefoilc  aad  ray, 
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which  arc  regularly  fown  in  their  courfc  of  crops,  and  which 
are  often  double  the  quantity  of  the  turnips. 

Folding  is  univerfally  and  anxioufly  pradifcd,  as  the  ma- 
nure  upon  which  the  corn  principally  depends:  the  value  of 
It  is  reckoned  from  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  to  one  fiiilling 
and  eight-pence  a  head  of  tlie  flock. 

The  other  circumftances  proper  to  note  are,  that  the  rams 
are  turned  into  the  flock  about  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas, 
fomctimcs  Inter:  and  indoin^  this,  ten  or  twelve  will  be  let  in 
promifcuoufly  a.-noag  6oo  ewes,  without  tlie  Icaft  attention  or 
idea  of  fcparating  the  (Ixty  bed  ewes  to  put  to  the  bcft  ram, 
in  order  that  fomepart  of  the  flock  might  be  improving:  on 
the  contrary,  tlic  word  ewes  may,  in  the  common  method, 
have  tlie  bed  ram ;  and  the  bed  cwcs  the  word  ram.  Wiih 
fuch  condu(St,  a  farmer  has  good  luck,  if  his  fiock  is  not 
in  a  date  of  degradation.  The  lambs  are  born  pretty 
well  woolled.  They  are  weaned  immediately  preceding 
Ipfwich  fair,  (Augud  22,)  perhaps  a  month  too  late ;  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  fee  the  lambs,  drawing  the  ev/es  to  fkelctons, 
the  middle  of  Augud,  with  clover  over  the  hedge  in  full  blof- 
fom,  kept  for fsed^  indcad  of  weaning  the  lambs  in  it. 

The  {oWowing fyjlem  isthecommony?&r/f  manage.nent.  The 
wether  lambs  fold ;  and  the  rcfufe  ewe  lambs,  afcer  dniwlng 
off  that  number  to  keep,  which  fupplics  the  place  of  the  rrwrj, 
fold.  The  return,  lamb  and  wool.  Wether  lambs  of  the  bcft 
flecks,  fell  at  from  14s.  to  15s.  in  good  times;  ewes  los.  to 
IIS.  but  the  average  of  all  their  lambs  at  Ipfwich  fair,  in  a 
common  year,  does  not  exceed  los.  6d.  The  price  of  flock 
wool,  for  feven  years,  from  1778  to  1784,  was  il  2S.  6d.  the 
tod  of  2Slb.  It  kcptrifing  till  1789,  when  it  was  29s. 
in  1790,  32s.  in  1791,  35s.  and  in  1792,  40s.  Some 
flocks  fold  higher  than  thefe  prices,  but  others  were  lower.  It 
is  a  point  of  confidcrabic  confequence,  to  afcertain  what  is  the 
annual  return  of  a  fhcep  in  all  the  breeds  of  England ;  for 
ipany  curious  and  important  qucdions,  relating  not  only  to 
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the  breeds  of  iheep,  but  alfo  to  Ac  coropaiifon  of  graft  anJ 
arable,  and  of  different  rotations  of  crops,  depend  on  it. — 
Mr.  Macro's  flock  returned  him  lis.  and  3d.  ahcsdper 
annum  for  his  whole  flock  of  ewes.  Prices  liave  rifcn  fincc; 
fo  dut  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tliat  large  Norfolk  iheep  like 
hii,  which  ranked  amon^  die  fined  flocks  wc  had,  may  be 
calcubied  to  pay  in  lamb,  wool,  and  fold,  13s.  a  head,  which 
will  make  juft  three-pence  a.  week  for  the  yeac  round:  but 
tliitmuft  not  be  confideivd  as  the  average  of  Suffolk  flocks, 
but  beyond  it,  for  great  numbers  of  lambs  arc  fold  at  Ipf- 
wich,  Horrenger,  Harling,  Coolegc,  and  Newmarket  fairs, 
irom  it.  to  ics.  each.  It  is  probable,  that.all  the  ftiecp  in  the 
county,  do  not  paymore  than  los  a  head ;  at  Icaft,  this  it  the 
oftulon  of  various  praftical  farmers,  who  know  iJic  county 
well. .  And  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ferious  national  concern,  to 
.  have  {b  great  a  number  of  Iheep,  kept  in  a  country  fo  well 
atUptcd  to  diat  animal,  for  fo  (mail  a  return,  will,  I  believe, 
Irt  admitted  by  every  one.    ■ 

There  is  no  otlicr  fiieep  fyflcm  on  a  fcajc  large  enough  to 
demand  particular  mmcc.  In  the  richtT  parts  of  the  county, 
mod  rarniers  keep  a  few  of  a  changeable  Aock,  bought  and 
fold  every  year,  either  wether  lambs  kcpr  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  half,  and  fold  to  the  butcher ,  or  cranes  bought  in  autumn ; 
the  lambs  fold  fat  early  in  fummcr,  and  tlic  fhccp  at  the 
Michaelmas  following.  Wliere  this  is  done,  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  find  them  in  (greater  numbers  tlian  in  the  proportion 
of  five  acres  to  a  iliecp,  that  is,  20  upon  a  farm  of  lOO  acres. 
In  all  fuch  cafes,  and  fi>caking  not  of  panicular  inftances, 
but  on  a  general  average,  if  the  farmer  doubles  his  money 
within  the  year,  be  iliinks  himfflf  pretty  woU  paid;  if  he  re- 
turns a;  for  one,  he  is  well  [wid;  but  good  managers  will 
fomctimes  treble  their  money.  All  fuch ,  points,  however, 
depend  for  their  merit  on  tlie  number  kept. 

Much  might  cafily  be  added  on  the  fubje»a  of  ftiephcrJs, 
"waring,  mode  of  folding,  diftcmpcrs,  and  o^cr  intcrefting 

objc^K : 
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objc£ls :  but  I  am  giving  not  a  diflcrtation  on  fhcep,  but  the 
Ikctch  of  a  county,  and  wifh  to  confine  myfclf  to  thofc  points 
^vluch  arc  fomewhat  local  and  appropriated. 

2.  cows* 

The  cows  of  SufFolk  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
great  quantity  of  their  milk,  which  I  belicvie  much  exceeds, 
on  an  average,  diat  of  any  other  breed  in  the  ifland,  if  quan- 
tity  of  food  and  fize  of  the  animal  are  taken  into  the  account. 

The  country  which  is  more  peculiarly,  but  not  exclufivcly, 
the  feat  of  the  dairies,  is  marked  out  by  the  parifhes  of  Co- 
denham,  Aftibocking,  Otley,  Charlsficld,  Letheringham, 
Hatchefton,  Parham,  Framlingham,  Cransford,  Bruifyard, 
Baddingham,  Sibton,  Hevcningham,  Cookly,  LinAead, 
Mctfield,  Wetherfdale,  Freffingficld,  Wingfield,  Hoxnc, 
Broome,  Thrandefton,  Geflingham,  Tcnningham,  Wcf- 
trop,  Wyverfton,  Gipping,  Stonham,  Creting ;  and  again 
to  Codenham,  with  all  the  places  within  being  or  trad  of 
country  of  20  miles  by  12.  The  limits  cannot  be  cxatfl,  for 
this  breed  of  cows  fprcads  over  the  whole  county;  but  this 
fl)ace  muft  be  more  peculiarly  conlidered  as  their  head  quar- 
ters. 

The  breed  is  univerfally  polkd^  that  is,  widiout  horns ; 
the  fizc  fmall ;  few  rife,  when  fattened,  to  above  50  ftonc, 
(14  lb.)  The  points  admired  arc,  a  clean  throat,  with  liitlc 
dewlap  ;  a  fnake  head ;  clean  thin  legs,  and  fhort;  a  fpring- 
ing  rib  and  large  carcafs ;  a  flat  loin,  the  hip  bones  to  lie 
fquare  and  even;  the  tail  to  rife  high  from  the  rump.  This  is 
the  defcription  of  fome  confiderable  dairy-men.  But  if  I 
\vas  to  defcribc  the  points  of  certain  individuals,  which  were 
very  famous  for  their  quantity  of  milk,  it  would  vary  in  fc- 
vcral  points ;  and  thefe  would  be  fuch  as  are  applicable  to 
,  great  numbers.    A  clean  throat,  with  little  dewlap ;  a  thin 
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'doA&ake  head;  tfiliilegs;a  voykig^cflifcaift;  )^ 
laUf  fpfiiifbg  fiom  die  center  (^  d^ 
bdl^;  bacfc-bone ridged ;  chme  dua  udbdUcMrs  Imnnar- 
lovri  odder  laig^  kx^  and  creaied  when-empty ;  niflk* 
tebi  itmarkably  hu|^  and  rifiag  in  knotted  pufi  to  the 
eve.  This  is  ib  geoeial»  diat  I  fi^icdy  eter  iaw  amongft 
Aem  a  £nnous'milkcr  that  £d  not  poffis&  this  point*  Agene-^ 
ral  ha&k  irf*  teannefs,  hip  bones  h^  and  ill^-covered,  and 
ibaicdyanypanoftfaecaraiisfofimnedand  covered  as^to 
pkafe  an  eye  that  is  accitftomed  to  fiit  beafis  of  the  finer 
toeds.  Butfomedungofacontradidiontodns,  anai^^ear- 
iiice»  iS|  diat  many  of  thefe  beafts  fttien  rematkialdy  weU,. 
Aefleihof  a  fine  quality;  and  in' that  ftate  wiU>S^/wett^ 
cami^to  iadsfy  die  touch  of  ikUful  blltdiers.  The  heft 
nilkm  I  have  known  have  been  ddierved»  brindlet  or  yd* 
bw^  cream-coloured. 

Thequandcy  of  nulk  |^ven  is  very  confiderable  indeed.* 
There  is  hardly  a  dairy  of  any  coiifideration  in  diirdiftridr 
that  docs  not  contain  cows,  which  give,  in  the  height  of  the 
ieafon,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  eight  gallons  of 
milk  in  the  day ;  and  fix  are  conunon  among  many  for  a 
large  part  of  the  feafon.  For  two  or  three  months  a  whole 
dairy  will  give,  for  aU  that  give  milk  at  all,  five  gallons  a 
day  on  an  average,  if  the  feafon  is  not  unfavourable,  which, 
fw  cms  ofthisftze^  is  very  confiderable.  When  the  quan* 
tity  of  milk  in  any  breed  is  very  great,  that  of  butter  is  rarely 
equal.  It  is  thus  in  Suffolk;  the  quantity  of  milk  is  more  ex* 
traordinary  dian  diat  of  the  butter.  Tlie  average  of  all  die 
dairies  of  die  diftri^  may  be  eftimated  at  three  firkins  and 
dircc-fourths  of  a  whey  of  cheefe  ftr  cow,  clear  to  the  fac- 
tor's hands,  after  fupplying  the  confumption  of  die  fanuly. 
The  hogs  are  very  generally  kid  at  a  guinea  pit  cow,  and 
a  calf,  at  a  fortnight  old,  half^.gumca. 

3  firkins 
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3  firkins^  at  38s«  average  price  of  laft  fcvcn 

years,        -            -            -            -  S  H    o 

i  whey,  at  36s,            -            -            -  170 

Hogs,            -            -            -            -  lie 

Calf,     ,       -            -            -            -  o  10    6 

•  r  8  n    6 


About  2S.  or3s.maybcdcdu6ted  from  this  on  account  of  the 
calves  reared  to  keep  up  the  ftock ;  and  if  fomething  more  Is 
flruck  off  on  account  of  a  few  ill-managed  dairies,  tliat  do 
not  properly  come  into  the  account,  it  may  reduce  it  to 
eight  guineas.    Inftances  are  numerous  that  raifc  it  higher. 
The  cows  of  a  farm  at  Afpal  have  paid  more  than  once  81. 
p£r  cow,  when  butter  and  chccfe  were  at  32s.    Anodicr  of 
9  cows  produced  31  firkins.     The  butter  and  cheefc  of  a 
farm  of  90I.  a  year,  let  nearly  at  its  value,  produced  (price 
at  32s.)    1401.  and  there  are  40  acres  under  the  plough.    A 
farm  of  185I.  a  year,  that  has  near  100  acres  of  arable,  pro- 
duced 121  firkins  of  butter,  and  65  wheys  of  chccfe,    Inan- 
other  inftancc,  20  cows  made  80  firkins,  bciidcs  chccfe ;  and 
another,  in  which  the  cows  made  4  firkins  of  butter  each, 
but  no  cheefe.     The  common  calculation  is,  that  a  cow  in 
milk  eats  in  fummcr  two  acres  of  grafs ;  and  that  on  an  avc- 
ra;;c  of  twenty  .miles  by  twelve,  there  is  one  cow  to  every 
five  acres  oftae  whole  country. 

In  regard  to  the  expences,  the  dairy-maid  earns  to  the  full 
amount  of  her  wages,  by  fpinning  hemp  or  wool;  and  aslhc 
is  fed  pretty  much  from  the  dairy,  tlic  charc;c  is  very  fmall. 
Intcrefl  of  the  capital  inverted  in  the  cow  is  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  ai 
much  more  for  lofTcs.  Fuel,  and  wear  and  tear,  add  fome- 
thing. Hay  is  from  ouc-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per 
cow;  or,  as  they  calculate  by  expcnce  to  the  fanner,  and 
aot  value  in  the  market,  155.     The  profit  left  much  cxcccch 
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what  any  odier  applicatton  of  Ac  fail  would  yield» 
Aotti^  good  for  ^wt»  18  HOC  rich  enoogli  fcHr  fttcening  oxea 
benefictaUy. 

Infteding  dide  cows»  die  moft  fingular  drcomftanoe  1% • 
die  ufe  of  cabbage  an  ankle  of  ciiltore  which  gradually 
eftaUi/hed  ttfdf  widiin  about  twenty-five  years  paft,,each 
£mner  ufually  having  a  fmall  field  merdy  for  the  ufc  of  hi$ 
eows;  and  turnips  are  cuhivated  on  a  finall  icale  fo^  die  fame 
puipofis.    Opinions  are  much  divided  concerning  die  profit 
<tf  die  pra Atce.    Cardng  off  diefe  crops  on  fuch  wet  hnd  is 
very  prejudidal  to  die  fucceeding  com;  confi^uendy,  dioie 
who  make  com  die  firft  <A>}c&f  do  not  approve  diem;  but 
die  mcmtnreliigent  men,  ixdio  eonfider  die  dairy  as  die  prin* 
c^  point  to  attend  to,  approve  cabbages.  ^    The  value  of 
sn  acie  rifes  ftom  4L  to  7L '  In  xefpeA  to  dieir  utility  for 
cowti  diere  is  but  one  opinion.    Every  one  agrees,  that  cab«- 
bages  and  ftraw  are  by  fiur  better  food  for  milch  cows  than 
any  quantity  of  hay ;  and  a  circumftance  diat  proved  the 
goodnefs  of  the  food  for  butter,  was,  the  veal  carts,  which  go 
regularly  from  this  diftri^l  to  London,  taking  large  quantities 
of  butter,  wliich  was  fold  and  eaten  as  hay-butter,  as  long  as 
cabbages  remain  found ;  but,  when  they  rot,  there  is  an  end 
of  diis  laudable  deceit,  ^s  no  management  can  do  the  fame 
thing  with  turnips. 

Another  circumftance  in  the  management  of  their  cows 
^ferving  notice,  is,  that  of  tying  diem  up  in  the  fields,  widi« 
out  houfe,  or  (hed,  or  roof  to  cover  them.  With  rails  and 
Aakes  they  form  a  rough  manger ;  and  the  cows  are  tied  to 
pods  about  three  feet  from  each:  at  their  heads  is  a  fcreen  of  ^ 
''^ggots.  Litter  is  regularly  given,  and  the  dung  piled  up  in 
a  wall  behind.  They  find  this  better  dian  letting  thern  range 
at  will,  for  cows  before  calving ;  and  ttiat  this  (hclter  of  the 
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hciTge  and  dung,  and  tKc  warmtli  of  their  bodies,  are  enoughs 
without  any  cover. 

The  grcatcft  fault  to  be  found  with  their  management  is, 
the  carclcflhcis  with  which  tlicy  breed.     There  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  the  country'  as  a  bull  more  tliaudirec  years  old;  two, 
years  the  conimon  age.     The  coiifequence  of  this  is  inevita- 
bly, that,  before  the  merit  can  be  known  of  the  (lock  gotten, 
the  b*ill  is  no  more.     It  muft  be  obvious,  that  fuch  a  fyftem. 
precludes  all  improvements.     It  fprings  very  much  from  Ac. 
want  of  the  fpirit  of  breeding  getting  into  this  country ;  but. 
this  cannot  originate  here,  while  die  price  of  a  bull  is  4I.  or 
5I.     If  a  very  attentive  breeder  was  to  arifc,  who  bred  merely 
for  quantity  of  milk,  and  procured  a  breed  better  than  any  of 
his  neighbours,  and  could  attain  the  price  of  a  guinea  forco* 
veringacow,  fomething  would  gradually  be  done;  for  xhl% 
purpofe,  there  (liould  be  premiums  given,  or  fome  other  mc* 
thod  taken,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation** 

3.   HORSES^. 

The  Suffolk  breed  of  horfcs,  is  no  lefs  celebrated  than  the 
cows.  They  are  found  in  moft  perfection,  in  the  diftriA  oi 
country  that  is  upon  the  coaft,  extending  to  Woodbridgc, 
Debcnham,  Eye,  and  LocftofF.  The  beft  of  all  were  found 
fome  ycar^  ago  upon  the  Sandllngs  fouth  of  Woodbridge  and 
Orford.  Amongft  the  great  farmers  in  that  country,  there 
was,  forty  years  ago,  a  confidcrable  fpirit  oi  breeding,  and 
of  drawing  teanl  agaihft  team  for  large  fums  of  money.  Mr. 
Mays  of  Ramfliolt-dock  was  faid  to  have  drawn  fifteen 
horfes  for  1500  guineas.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  was  loft.  I  remember  feeing  many  of  the 
old  breed,  which  were  verj'  famous,  and,  in  fome  rc- 
fpcds,  an  uglier  horfe  could  not  be  viewed;  forrcl  co- 
• '    '  lour; 

•  Tht  quantity  of  butter,  fuppofed  to  be  itox  itom  SuffolU  to  London, 
^  aaoually,  it  about  4O1O00  firkint. 
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lour;  i<^  lov  ^  ^  fore^nd;  a  bi|;e  ilUflutped  head, 
with  H  inching  heavy  ears ;  a  gital;  carcafs  and  ihort 
k^;  but  ih<Mt4n€kod»  and  more  dP  the  puHch  dian  the 
X^ekefterihire  bieeden  vnJi  allow.  Thefe  horfes  could 
ooly  vralk  and  draw;  ihejr  could  trot  no  better  dian  a  cow. 
But  didr  power  in  drawing  was  very  coniidendile*  Of 
b(e  years,  by  aiming  at  coadi  horfes^  the  breed  is  much 
chas^  to  a  handfomer»  Ug^bter,  and  more  a Aive  horfi^  It 
11  yet  an  exodlent  breed;  andifthecomparifon  wtthodieiB» 
and  dTpeciaUy  die  great  Mack  horfe  of  die  midland  coun- 
tiesi  be  &irly  made,  I  have  no  doubt  of  dieir  beadng 
them  in  ufefol  drafts  diat  of  die  cart  and  die  plough.  But 
the  fiur«omparifon.is  this:  let  a  given  fiun  be  invefted  in  the 
puidiafe  of  eadi  bmd;  anddien,  by  means  of  wliich,  will  a 
duiu&nd  tMs  of  ttrdi  be  moved  to  a  given  dtftance  by  the 
iinalleft  q[iiandty  of  hay  and  oats  ?  It  is  the  oats  and  hay 
dat  are  to  be  compared,  not  die  number  or  fiae  of  the  catde.. 
The  pitlent  price  of  thefe  hories  is  high ;  good  geldings,  of 
five  or  fix  years  old,  felling  at  thirty  to  forty  guineas*  A  fpi- 
riced  and  attentive  breeder,  upon  a  farm  of  i  coo  or  1500 
acres  of  various  foils,  that  would  admit  twot  or  three  fial- 
lions,  and  thirty  or  forty  capital  mares,  might,  by  breeding  in 
and  ID,  with  clofe  attention  to  the  improvements  wanted, 
advance  this  breed  to  a  very  high  perfcfUon,  and  render  it  a  ^ 
national  objcA  :  but  then,  query,  whether  the  fame  expencc 
and  attention  would  not  produce  a  breed  of  cattle  that  would, 
by  training,  fupercede  the  ufe  of  horfes  ?  Of  all  the  branches 
of  live  ftock,  perhaps  nothing  is  in  fuch  an  imperfe^  ftatc  as 
working  oxen ;  in  every  thing  that  concerns  xhcm,  we  arc 
really  in  the  infancy  of  agricuhuce. 


4.   HOGS. 

Of  the  hogs  of  Suffolk  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  fliort 
white  breed  of  the  Cow  diftrift  has  very  great  merit;  well 
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made,  thick  fiiort  nofes,  fmall  bone,  and  light  offak;  but  not 
quite  fo  prolific  as  fomc  worfe  made  breedsi 


5.   RABBITS. 

There  are  many  vrarrens  in  SufTolk,  efpecially  in  die 
weftcm  land  diflridk ;  but  within  the  t^A^enty  laft  years,  great 
tra£b  of  them  had  been  ploughed  up,  and  converted  to  tht 
much  better  ufe  of  yielding  corn,  mutton,  and  wool.  From 
this  circumftance,  has  aiifen  the  great  increafe  of  the  price  of 
thefe  furs.  Thirty  years  ago^  the  (kins  were  at  five  ihiUingi 
a  dozen  ;  they  gradually  rofe  to  twelve  (hillings ;  but,  fuicc 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  have  fallen  to  feven 
iliillings,  which  may  be  confidcrcd  as  an  event  favourable  to 
agriculture ;  for  improvements  will,  without  queAion,  be  the 
confequence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  gain  a  fatisfaftory  know- 
ledge of  the  acreable  produce  of  land,  in  this  application  of 
the  foil ;  for  the  waneris  are  more  commonly  cfUmated  than 
meafured.  There  is  one  near  Brandon,  which  is  faid  to  re* 
turn  above  forty  thoufand  rabbits  in  a  year.  Eftimating  the 
Ikin  at  fever,  pence,  and  the  flc/Ii  at  three  pence,  (in  the 
country  it  fells  at  four  pence,  and  five  pence),  it  makes  ten 
pence  a  head;  and  if  ten  are  killed  annually,  per  acre,  the 
produce  is  eight  fhillings  and  four  pence  ;  which  may  not  be 
far  from  the  fa<Sl,  on  fomic  foils ;  but  variations  are  very  con- 
fidcrable.  The  cxpcnces  arc  leffcncd,  fmce  faggots,  which 
the  rabbits  peel,  have  been  partly  fubditutcd  in  lieu  of  much 
of  the  hay,  which  was  once  thought  ncceffary  for  tliem  in 
foows. 
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SECT.   XlV. 

OP  SUKDRY  AETZCLS8  OF  CULTIVATION; 


The  culture  of  carroti  Id  die  SMdSiutt  or  diArid  vnAtSa  •. 
dietinefbnnedby  WoodbridgCt  Saxmundham,  andOrfbi^ 
to  extending  to  Leifttm,  u  one  of  the  moft  ioterefHng  ob- 
jtQt  to  be  met  with  in  the  agriculture  of  Britain.  It  ap- 
pear! from  Norden**  Surrejron  Dial<^;iie,  diat  carrots  wen 
commoDly  cultivatn)  in  dus  £Ari£t  two  hundred  years  ago» 
whicb  ii  a  rcmarkaUe  (w£tt  and  fliews  bow  extivitiely  local 
fudi  pra£ticet  long  remain,  and  vriut  agea  are  neceflfary 
dunoD^y  to  fpread  them.  For  many  years,  (generally  till 
ibout  fix  or  feven  paft)  die  principal  obje£k  in  die  culliTation» 
wat  fending  the  carrots  to  London  market  by  fea:  but  other 
parU  of  the  kingdom  having  rivalled  them  in  this  fupply,  they 
have  of  late  years  been  cultivated  chiefly  for  feeding  hoHes ; 
and  dius  diey  now  aicertain,  by  the  common  hufbandry 
flf  a  large  diftriS,  that  it  will  anfwer  well  to  raifc  carrots 
for  the  mere  objeA  of  the  teams. 
Not  to  enter  particularly  into  a  cultivation,  which  I  have 
'  already  defciibed  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  I  Ihall  only 
note  here,  that  the  mod  approved  method  is,  to  leave  a  bar- 
ley {lubble  (which  followed  turnips)  through  the  winter,  and 
about  Ladyday,to  ploughitbya  doublefurrow  as  deep  &<  may 
be,  and  to  baiTow  in  j  lb.  of  feed  fir  acre  About  Whit- 
funtide  diey  hoe  for  the  firlL  time,  thrice  in  all,,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  i8s.  an  acre.  The  produce  on  good  land,  of  los.  to 
iji.  an  acre,  400  to  500  bulhels,  but  fometimei  800  are 
gained ;  on  poorer  foil*,  lefs;  even  to  200  bulhelt.  They  are 
left  in  dte  £eld  during  winter^  and  taken  up  as  wanted ;  by 

which- 
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^  hich  means,  In  fcvcrc  winters,  they  fufFcr  by  the  roots  rot- 
ting, unlcfs  well  covered  by  fnow.  In  feeding,  they  give 
about  eighty  bufliels  a  week  tofixhorfes,  with  plenty  of 
chafF,  but  no  com  ;  and,  thus  fed,  they  eat  very  little  hay. 
Some  farmers,  as  the  carrots  are  not  fo  good  at  Cliriftmas  as 
in  the  fpring,  give  forty  bufliels,  and  four  of  oats,  a  week,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  winter ;  but  in  the  fpring  ciglity,  and  no 
com.  By  long  experience  tl\ey  find,  that  horfes  arc  never 
in  fuch  condition  as  on  carrots,  and  will,  on  fuch  food,  go 
through  all  the  work  of  the  feafon  better  than  on  any  other 
in  common  ufe ;  fed  only  with  com  and  hay,  even  with  a 
great  allowance,  they  would  not  be  in  near  fuch  order.  If 
oats  and  carrots  are  given  at  the  fame  time,  they  leave  the 
oats,  and  eat  the  carrots ;  but  for  horfes  that  are  rode  fail, 
tliey  arc  not  equally  proper.  They  begin  to  ufe  them  before 
ChriftmaSy  and  continue  it  fometimcs  till  Whitfuntide,  thofe 
ufedin  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon  being  taken  up  and 
houfed,  to  have  the  land  clear  for  fowing  barley. 

There  is  fcarcely  an  article  of  cultivation  in  any  county  of 
England,  that  more  demands  attention  tlian  this  of  carrots  iu 
Suffolk,  for  it  is  applicable  to  all  fands,  and  dry  friable  fandy 
loams,  of  which  immenfe  tra£ts  are  found  all  over  the  kin];- 
dom,  but  diis  application  of  them  unknown* 

CABBAGES. 

The  culture  of  cabbages,  the  ufe  of  whicli  for  cows  1 
have  already  mentioned,  is  another  article  which  adds  not 
inconfiderably  to  the  agricultural  merit  of  Suffolk.  TIic 
moft  approved  method  is,  to  fow  the  feed  in  a  very  rich  bed, 
early  in  the  fpring;  to  prepare  the  land  by  four  ploughings, 
the  laft  of  which  buries  an  ample  dunging,  and  forms  the 
land  a  fecond  tirue  on  three-feet  ridges,  along  the  crown  of 
which  tlie  planu  arc  fct  in  a  rainy  feafon,  about  Midfuramcr. 
'iTicy  are  kept  clean  by  horfe  and  hand-ho^ig.  The  produce 
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iSbtoaBa\'C  thiit/toni/^racrc.  A  genileman  near  Bury 
carried  thit  huHiandry  very  near  to  perfcAion,  and  on 
fo  bise  a  fcale  ai  to  fevcnty  acm  in  a  ycarj  but  he 
lowed  more  than  half  the  feed  in  Auguft,  and  pricked  oat  at 
Michaelmas ;  plandng  in  the  field  the  firft  heavy  raios  in 
May :  hit  cropa  always  grea^  and  dicir  ufe  in  fattening 
oxendilUnguiihed. 


At  Stowmarkct  and  iti  vicinity,  there  are  about  aoo  actts 
ofhc>pi,v4uchdeferTe  mention  at  an  article  which  it  not 
generally  fpread  through  die  kingdom.  The  average  pro- 
duce, 6  cwt.  at  5I.  or  301  ftr  acre,  and  rxpencc  in  labour  only 

71- 


The  woods  of  Suffolk  hardly  dcfcrve  mentioiung,  cxcepc 
forthefafl,  that  they  pay  in  general  but  indifferently.  By 
cuttings  at  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  growth,  the  return 
of  various  woods,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  have,  nor, 
on  an  average,  exceeded  t^.  ptr  d^cte  prr  annum  \  the  addi.- 
Hon  to  which  fum,  by  the  timber  growing  in  them,  but 
nrcly  anfwen  fuflicicntly  to  make  up  for  the.difference  be- 
tween that  produce,  and  the  rent  of  the  adjoining  lands. 
There  cannot  be  a  fa&  more  clearly  afcertained,  thanthat  of 
every  fort  of  wood  being  at  a  price  loo  low,  to  pay  with  a 
proper  profit  for  its  produ£tioa;  and  Dothuig  but  the  ex-  - 
pence  and  trouble  of  grubbing,  prevents  large  traAs  of  lan^  . 
ihui  occupied,  &om  being  applied  nuch  more  beneficially. 
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HEMP. 

The  diArid  of  country,  in  which  this  article  of  cultivation 
is  chiefly  found,  extends  from  Eye  to  Eeccles,  fpreading  to 
the  breadth  of  about  ten  miles,  which  oblong  of  country  may 
be  confidered  as  its  head  quarters. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  both  farmers  and  cottagers ;  but  it  is 
very  rare  to  fee  more  than  five  or  fix  acres  in  the  occupation 
of  any  one  man.  With  cottagers,  the  more  common  method 
is,  to  fow  it  every  year  on  the  fame  land :  there  is  a  pi^cc  at 
Hoxne  which  has  been  under  this  crop  for  fevcnty  fucceffive 
years.  The  foil  preferred,  is,  what  is  called  in  tliat  di(lri£l, 
mixed  landf  that  is,  fandy  loam,  moid  and  putrid,  but  without 
being  ftiff  or  tenacious  ;  in  one  word,  the  bcft  land  the  coun* 
try  contains,  and  does  well,  as  may  be  fuppofcd,  on  old  mca- 
dow  and  low  bottoms  near  rivers.  They  manure  for  it  with 
great  attention ;  fo  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that 
hemp  is  not  often  fown  without  this  preparation :  of  dung  aud 
moulds,  twenty-five  tbree-horfe  loads  per  acre;  of  dung 
alone,  fixteen  loads.  This  is  done  dirc(5lly  after  wheat 
fowing  is  finiflied. 

The  tillage  confifts  in  three  earths,  with  harrowing  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  foil  perfectly  fine  ;  and  it  is  laid  flat,  with 
as  few  furrows  as  poffiblc. 

Time  of  fowipg,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April ;  but 
will  bear  being  fown  all  May^  It  is  often  found,  that  the 
early  fown  yields  hemp  of  the  beft  quality. 

Quantity  of  feed,  eleven  pecks  per  acre,  at  the  price  of  one 
ihllling  to  two  (hillings  a  peck,  generally  from  flxteen  to 
eighteen  pence.  Much  is  brought  from  Downham,  and  the 
fens;  the  fecded  hemp  is  npt  fo  good  by  eighteen  pence  or 
two  (hillings  the  ftone. 

No  weeding  is  ever  given  to  it,  tl;e  hemp  deftroying  every 
6ther  plant. 
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It  18  pulled  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeki  after  fawing;  the 
tivetter  the  feafon  the  longer  it  ftands ;  and  it  bears  a  dry  year 
better  dian  a  wet  one:  make  no  diftin^on  in  pulling,  ber 
twoen  die  male  and  femak ;  or  fimUe  and  feed  hemp»  as  de- 
nominated in  fome  places,  tn  die  Cambrid|ge(hire  fens  they 
aie  fiequendy  fqparat^  which  may  ari&  from  thdrhemp 
being  coarfer,  and  die  (fatlk  larger.  The  price  of  pulling  is 
one  fliiUing  a  peck  of  die  feed  fown,  at  eisfcn  pence  an  acre, 
and  beer ;  but  if  it  comes  in  harveft  die  eacpence  is  higher. 
Itift  tiedup  in  finall  bundles  called  haiis. 

It  is  always  v^cer  mtid;  day  pits  preferred  to  airy  running 
water,  and  cleaned  out  once  in  feven  or  eight  years.  An 
acreof  diree  fmall  wa^^  loads  are  laid  in  one  M*  They 
will  water  five  times  in  die  fiime  hole ;  but  it  is.  dioujght  by 
fome  too  much.  If  neceflSuy  to  wait,  diey  puU  as  the  hole 
tixeady,  not  chufing  to  leave  it  on  the  land  after  pulled. 

It  is.  generally  four  days  in  di«  water,  if  the  weather  is- 
warm,  if  not  five ;  but  they  examine  and  judge  by  ieeling  it. 
The  cxpence  is  twelve  to  fifceen  il^illings  an  acre. 

The  graffiag  requires  about  five  weeks;  and  if  there 
are  fhowers,  conftantly  turned  thrice  a  week ;  if  not, 
t^nce  a  week^  This  is  always  on  grafs  land  or  layers.  It 
is  done  by  women ;  the  expence  ten  (hillings  an  acre.  It  is 
then  tied  up  in  large  bundles  of  eight  or  ten  baits f  and  carted 
home  to  a  barn  or  houfc  to  break  dircilly . 

Breaking  is  done  by  the  ftone,  at  one  (hilling.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  diftrift  who  do  it,  and  cam  fifteen  or  fix- 
tecn  pence  a  day,  and  beer.  The  offal  is  called  hemp  Jh^avcs^ 
makes  good  fuel,  and  fells  at  two  pence  a  ftone. 

It  is  then  marketable,  and  fold  by  fample  at  Difs,  Harling, 
Bungay,  &c.  price  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  a  ftone ;  generally  7s.  6d. 
This  year  it  will  be  los. 

The  buyer  heckles  it,  which  is  done  at  is.  6d.  a  ftone  ;  he 
makes  it  into  two  or  three  forts:  fongjlrikeyjhortjlrite^  and 
fulltm.    Women  buy  it  and  fpin  it  into  yam,  which  dicy 
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ca-ry  to  uuikct,  and  Icll  at  prices  propomoacJ  to  the  fiiiencfs. 
This  the  wca\  or  buys,  who  converts  it  into  cloth,  which  is 
fold  at  market  alfo.     The   fji)inacrs  cara  better  and  more 
fteady  wages  thin  by  wool :  a  common  hand  will  do  two 
Ikains  a  day,  three  of  which  arc  a  cUic,  at  nine  pence  ;  con- 
fequently  fl*c  cams  fix  pence  a  day;  and  will  look  to  her 
family  and  do  half  a  clue.      Nor  is  the  trade,  like  wool,  fub- 
jeft  to  great  ilepreflions^  there  being  always  more  work  than 
hands;  tlie  confequence  of  a  briik  demand.     They  begin  to 
fpin  at  four  or  five  years  old:  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  fpin 
hemp  as  woc»l ;  but  beft  to  learn  with  the  red.      For  very 
fine  yarn  one  fliilling  a  clue  is  paid  for  fplnning.    About 
Hoxne,  the  yarn  is  half  whitened  before  weaving;  but  in 
other  places,    weave  it  brown,   which  is  reckoned  better. 
The  weavers  of  fine  cloth  cam  1 6s.  or  1 3s.  a  week,  mid- 
dling  I  OS.* 

The  fabrics  wrought  in  this  country  from  their  own 
hemp  have  great  merit.  They  make  it  to  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 
a  yard,  yard  wide,  for  fhirts :  and  I  was  fnewn  fheets  and 
table  linen,  now  quite  good,  after  twenty  years  wear.  Huck- 
abacks, for  table  linen,  13d.  to  7s.  a  yard,  ell  wide. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  may,  on  an  average,  be  reckoned 
forty-five  ftones,  at  7s.  6d.  Some  crops  rife  to  fifty-five, 
and  even  more ;  and  there  are  bad  ones  fo  low  as  twenty- 
five.  If  fold  on  die  ground  as  it  (lands,  generally  js.  a  rod, 
or  8L  an  acre.  * 

The  account  of  an  acre  may  be  thus  cflimated: 


EXPENCES. 


«  Many  intereftlng  clrcumftancei  relating  to  hempy  in  Suffolk,  may  be 
ibund  In  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  jo,  p.  377. 


f.  Rentcpbuwklwiei,-     --  -  I:  •  jT"  »<>    * 

S^    ,     -_     -„     --     --  •--     -  o  16    6 

.Soinng.    --     -•     --     --  --     -  *o    o    6 

fuUin^-  *       -       >       -  -•       -  o  12  10 

Wattripi^          -        --  -        -  oiao 

.Gnffing»           .       -       -  -.       -  o  lo    o 

Caniagi  tnd  delivery,          .  >       .  050 
£9    ^  '** 


Jorty-fiYC  acrei  at  7s.  6<L  -        -    ^16  17  6  . 

Expencw,  -     ■  -        -        -        .       9    8  10 


Profit, ^"788 


AU  accounts  of  this  fort  mull  be  recdved  with  due  allow- 
ances for  many  variations.  The  preceding  was  taken  at 
Hoxnc;  but,  at  Becclcs  (where,  however,  the  quantity  culti- 
vated is  not  eijuaUy  great)  a  very  diSereat  mode  of  csilcula  • 
tioD  takes  place,  and  tent  is  valued. 


Rent,  tythe,  and  rates,      -        -        -     £4    O    O 
Manure,  .        .        .        .        .        300 

Carryover,  -         -        -        -     jC?    O    < 
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Brought  over. 
Tillage,     -       -       • 
Seedf  twelve  pecks. 
Pulling,      •        -        - 
Watering,  • 

Xjrailing, 
^reaklpg, 


PRODUCE. 


TAy  ftone,  at  Zs. 
Expences, 

Profit,      - 


£7    0 

1 
0 

I    4 

0 

I  16 

0 

0  29 

0 

0  12 

0    • 

0  10 

0 

a  10 

0 

fH  11 

0 

£%o   0 

0 

14  II 

0 

£s  9 

0 

i 


Th^  common  method  is  to  fow  turnips  on  the  land  imme- 
diately after  the  heipp  is  .cleared:  this  is  for  producingi 
amonj;  the  little  occupiers^  fonie  food  for  a  cow  and  the 
family.  With  good  management,  one  ploughing  and  one 
hoeing  will  carry  them  to  the  value  of  30s.  But  an  evil 
arlfing  from  the  pra£lice  is,  that  the  land  mufl  for  the  next 
crop  be  mucked  in  the  fpring,  when  carting  does  more  da- 
mage. When  com  is  fown  after  the  hemp,  it  is  wheat; 
and  thefe  are  the  beft  crops  in  the  country,  as  nothing  is 
cftcemed  to  clean  land  like  this  plant.  After  the  wheat, 
barley  or  oats,  and  this  great  alfo. 

Finding  the  profit  fo  great,  I  demanded  why  the  culture 
did  not  increafe  rapidly  ?  I  was  anfwered,  that  its  coming 
in  the  midft  of  harveft  was  embarrafling,  and  that  tlic  at- 
tention it  demanded  in  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs  was  great ; 
being  liable  to  be  fpoiled  if  the  utmoft  care  was  not  per- 
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It  is  cooSdaei,  ind  wicb  great  Juftice,  throughout  die 
£QnStt  to  be  of  infinite  confequcnce  to  ihc  coumiy ;  and 
dpeaa^j  to  the  poor,  who  are  entirely  Tupponed  by  ft*  and 
ate  sow  eanui^  tuf  pence  a  day  by  fpinaing,  with  mors 
ale  ditn  diree  pence  is  gained  on  the  other  iide  the  county 
bjwocX 

The  culone  luu  tncmftd  oMifidenUy  in  dw  laft  tea 
Tcu.  ' 


SECT.    XV, 

INCLOSING. 


Had  the  time  allotted  by  the  Board  allowed  it,  I  would 
have  carefully  examined  every  pariHi  in  the  county  that  has 
beeoinolcifed'byaA  of  parliament.  To  gain  the  ncceilary  in- 
telligence by  correfpondcnce  is  not  eafijy  done,  as  I  liave 
found )  but  when  the  iketch.  which  thefe  papers  contain,  is 
font  to  individuals,  not  with  my  authority,  .but  ^e  more  re- 
fpedable  application  of  the  itoard  itfelf,  they  may  be  induced 
to  communicate  the  circumllaaccs.denred.  I  fhallinfert  here 
•oe  cafe,  which  will  fhew  what  is  moA  wanted. 


FARISH    OF   CONEY   WESTON    IN    SUrFOLK, 

CoDtains about  1200 acres;  the  rent  about  8oo/*    Indolcd 
in  1777,  by  ad  of  parliament. 
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REGISTER. 


Burials. 
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1778. 

9. 
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5' 
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12  Increafe. 


Binht. 
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5 

4 

'6 

9 
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10 
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BariaU. 

3 
3 
5 

I 

3 

0 

5 

4 
I 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

2 

56 


43  Incr^c, 


Rents  doubled  fince  the  inclofure ;  and  the  farmers  at  the 
Tame  time  far  richer  than  before. 
Poor-rates  is.  3^.  in  the  pound,  rack  rent. 
21  houfesi  poor-houfe  included. 
36  familiesi  containing  212  fouls. 


SECT. 


t  Year  ending  June  3,  at  the  Generals. 
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SECT.  XVI. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Waggons  are  unlvetfal  in  the  cotmtjr,  the  ntodem  ami 
-  gtesueft  of  all  improvemeius,  diat  of  fuUlitutii^  one  horie 
cam  or  can,  being,  generally  fpeakii^,  anlcoown ;  the  ufual 
load  it  ten  quarters  o£  wheat  to  four  horfe^  on  tumpikei ;  and 

fivconby-roadt. 

■  -  fjirtfare.much  too  heavyandill-Gonftnidedt  they  ufually 
cOKtatn  from  36  to  40  bulheU,  and  are  drawn  by  duree»  four, 
or  five  hotiies,  accorffing  to  wdght  of  load. 
litr/i  rait.    Thia  is  conunon:  it  u  drawn  by  one  horie,' 

.  for  clearing  fpring  com  ftubbles,  inftead  of  die  com  dew 
take  drawn  by  a  man.  It  is  a  very  good  tool ;  but  to  fub- 
Aitute  die  fickle,  and  bind  in  Ihcavesj  is  a  much  fuperior 
pnfticc. 

Til  Drill  Rtller.  This  tool,  invented  in  Norfolk,  gains 
ground  in  Suffolk.  Its  ubjci!^  is  to  fave  tlic  expence  of  dib- 
bling, by  making  little  chai'.ncls,  4^  inches  afundcr,  acrofs  a 
clover  lay  after  ploughing;  the  wheat  feed  is  dien  fown 
broad  caft,  and  is  covered  by  a  bufli  harrow.  For  light  foils, 
thatrequire  prefTurc,  it  is  a  very  good  implement,  but  inferior 
to  dibbling.  Another  ufe,  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  that  of 
pulverizing  a  fallow  on  ftiff  lands  in  a  dry  feafon,  in  which 
it  is  uncomparably  effe^ye,  more  fo  than  any  fpike  roller  I 
have  feen. 


SECT 
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.  XVII. 


LABOUR. 

The  variations  in  the  price  of  labour  in  the  county,  are  not 
coniidcrablc :  it  may  be  ftated  generally  (beer  included)  at 
ix«4//.  in  winter,  ix.  bd.  in  fummcr,  and  2U  lod.  in  harvcft. 
Call  winter  twenty-nine  weeks,  harveft  five,  and  fummcr 
eighteen  ;  this  will  make  the  year's  earnings,  23/.  i8;.  A 
woman  earns  6d.  and  the  wages  of  men  fervants  rife  from 
5/.  to  10/. 

Thcfc  are  prices  by  the  day ;  but  the  great  mafs  of  work 
in  this  county  is  done  by  the  piice^  in  which  earnings  are 
ufually  much  higher.  At  clay  cart,  which  goes  on  through 
winter,  the  earnings  are  pretty  generally  10/.  a  week;  and 
but  little  work  is  taken,  at  that  fcafon,  for  Icfs  than  91.  In 
fummer,  the, rates  arc  higher.  In  regard  to  the  rife  in  lal)Our, 
it  is  confiderable.  In  my  own  vicinity,  I  remember  it  to  have 
rifen  in  20  to  25  years,  from  ix.  in  winter,  to  ix.  4^/.  a  day; 
and  in  harveft  from  xox.  to  J2x.  and  of  late  to  14X.  a  week. 
There  arc  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  rife  has  not  been 
equally  great. 


SECT.  XVIII. 


PROVISIONS. 


Throughout   Ac  -county,  the  average  of  muttoo, 
beef,  and  veal,  to  take  no  weighing  meat,  on  contra(5t  for  the 
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whole  year,  may  be  ftated  at  $J.  per  pound.  But  mutton 
ufuaIl7ti/'petrIb.deaFerth%Dbeef;  and  the  coarie  joint*  of  tha 
•Utter,boQ£ht  im  tbt  afitnutHt  may  be  had  in  genenl  by  poor 
boule-'ieepcn,  at  %d.  or  %.\d.  the  lb.  Pork  ^.  Butter — lalt, 
8{<i  9^  and  fj^i, ;  frcHi.  lo^.  and  to  xt.  at  Icarce  ftafona. 
Cbede,ji£ but  Suffolk, 3^. and  4<£  The  prke  ofalldide 
iirileaconfidenbtyin  aoyean.    Bn»d*  li^andmCtiien. 


SECT.    XIX. 


Of  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPROVElifENTS  YET  WANT1K6 
IN  THE  COUNTY. 

As  well  cultivated  as  Suffolk  undoubtedly  ia,  yet  are  there 
fevenl  points  in  which  the  management  of  her  fiuners  might 
receive  great  and  e0ential  improvement.  Thefe  pOMCipally 
coofiftin, 

I.  Irrigation. 

3.  Burning. 

3.  In  the  general  management  of  grais  land. 

4.  In  fheep  walks. 

5.  In  rejecting  fallows. 

6.  In  live  flock. 

I.    IRRIGATION. 

Ofalhhe  improvements  wanting  in  this  county,  there  it 
not  one  fo  obvious,  and  of  fuch  importance,  as  watering  mea- 
wwi.  The  rivers,  flreams,  and  brooks,  in  every  part,  are 
numerous;  few  countries  are  better  watered  with  fmall 
ftreams ;  yet  is  there  not  a  wcU-watercd  meadow  in  the 
H  county : 
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county:  at  leaft,  not  one  to  my  knowledge.  Some  in- 
dividuaU  have  been  fo  ftruck  with  tlie  benefit  of  par- 
tial flooding  by  accident,  that  they  have  thrown  water 
over  meadows ;  but  never  have  done  it  in  a  manner 
to  be  highly  beneficial,  and  ufually  without  any  attention 
to  take  It  oflF  again,  But  of  all  improvements,  this  is  per- 
haps  the  moft  unqueftionable  and  important.  To  view 
large  tracts  of  poor  and  unproductive  arable  land,  below  thofc 
levels  in  which  water  might  be  made  to  flow,  is  a  fpeftaclethat 
wounds  every  feeling  of  a  man  that  looks  about  him  with  the 
eye  of  an  irrigator ;  and  yet  this  horrid  fight  is  to  be  found 
almoft  in  every  pari(h  of  die  county,  at  leaft  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  ftream,  and  in  lands  kept  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen 
who  call  themfclves  farmers,  and  are  really  fond  of  huiban- 
dry.  It  would  be  idle  to  cuter  at  large  into  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting this  improvement.  It  is  underftood  and  pradlifed,  in 
great  perfecEtion,  in  many  of  our  counties,  and  men  to  per- 
form the  operation,  eafy  to  be  had. 

2.   BURNING. 

TIic  application  of  fire  is  as  ufcful  and  cffcCHw  to  land 
as  that  of  water.  There  are  in  Suffolk  many  thoufands  of 
acres  of  poor,  wet,  cold,  hungry  paftures  and  neglcdled 
meadows,  over-run  and  filled  with  all  forts  of  rubbifli,  ami 
abounding  wirli  too  few  good  plants  to  render  their  improve- 
ment eafy  without  breaking  up :  all  fuch  ihould  be  pared  and 
burnt ;  not  to  keep  under  the  plough  to  be  exhaufted  and 
ruined,  which  is  infallible,  and  the  land  left  in  a  worfe  ftatc, 
beyond  all  comparifon,  than  it  was  before ;  but  to  be  laid 
imtmdiaU/y  to  grafs,  that  is,  as  foon  a!>  the  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry  ncceflary  will  admit.  This  ought  to  be  without 
variation,  under  any  pretence  wliatcver,  in  this  courfe  of 
crops.  X.  Pare  and  burn  for  turnips,  which  fed  on  the  land 
by  fhcep.  a.  Oats  ;  and  with  thefc  oats  the  grafs  feeds  fown. 
>  The 
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.'J'licoattaiid  tlic  turnips  would  raoic  lU^n  fcy  ;iU  tliccx- 
pence  of  a  previous  hollow  drainiu^^,  fliould  i!i;ir  he  ncccflary, 
oftlie  paring  aiui  burning;,  and  every  other  charge  }  Riui  the 
diaiT^e,  rro;n  a  very  bad  ;i,-.ftiirc  co  a  very  fine  one,  would  all  - 
'  be  neat  profit.  The  tenant  ^^■otild  be  grcstly  benefitted, , 
and  the  landlord  wculd  find  his  cilatc  improved,  if  kt,  as 
farms  ought  [o  Iw  let,  ivitli  an  abfolutc  exclufioii  offcUing  a 
lock  of  hay  under  anv  pretcr.cc  \v!i;itcvcr. 

The  diy  roui^h  Ihccp  walks  covered  with  Itng,  furz, 
broom,  &c.  fiiould  alfo  be  broken  up  in  the  fame  maoneri 
tul  univerfally  to  be  kid  down  again  with  the  gr;i(ri»  fuitable 
ta  die  foil  and  to  fiieep.  On  weak  thin  ftapled  Und^  two 
oops  of  com,  after  pariDg  and  burning,  would  be  pemictoot. 
Pnhapt  tbey  ought  be  welt  laid  down  without  a '  lingle  one, 
njiich  would  be  Co  much  the  bettet;. 


3.  OKAIt  LAKD. 

The  arable  lands  of  the  county  are  fo  much  better  ma- 
naged than  the  grafs,  that  zn  improvement  in  the  Utter  would 
be  attended  with  great  private  and  national  advantage.  Our 
fiftcr  county  of  Norfolk  is,  if  pofilblc,  yet  worfe  in  this  rc- 
fpeft.  Clearing  away  of  buflics,  and  other  rubbifh,  is  not 
commonly  done;  mole  and  ant  hills  rarc'y  cut;  drains  made 
only  in  arable  fields  ;  and  as  to  manuring,  I  havevery  feldom 
fecn  any  laid  upon  grafs  land  rented.  Tlie  reafon  of  this 
general  negleft  refults  notfrom  inattention,  but  an  erroneous 
calculation.  In  the  farmer's  cftimate,  and  he  is  right,  there 
will  be  a  confiderablc  benefit  remaining  to  the  landlord  at 
ihc  end  of  a  Icafe,  from  all  improvements  of  grafc  land; 
whereas  upon  arable  there  may  not  be  one  penny  left  from 
the  expenditure  of  a  pound.  This  is  true,  but  the  conclu- 
fion,  that  what  the  landlord  gains  is  at  the  expcnce  of  tlie 
icnam,  is  a  very  great  error;  both  may  gain  gt^atly,  but 
Ha  not 
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not  at  the  cxpcncc  of  each  other.  One  rcafon  why  improve- 
ments of  grafs  arc  fo  rarely  fccn,  and  alfo  why  moft  tenants 
would,  if  their  landlords  alk»wed  it,  plough  up  every  acre  of 
grafs  on  their  farms,  rcfults,  in  fomc  meafure,  from  their  making 
no  fair  experiments  of  the  value,  which  is  not  to  be  done  in 
ordinary  rough  land,  except  by  fliccp  only.  If  they  would 
lock  into  fuch  a  field'  a  certain  lot  of  fheep,  fuppofe  two,  two 
and  a  half,  or  three  to  an  acre,  and  keep  them  there  the 
whole  year,  regiftering  the  hay  given  in  deep  fnows,  and  on 
no  account  folding  thofe  fheep  on  other  lands,  (as  in  that 
cafe  no  improvement  rcfults  from  flieep-feedlhg)  they  would 
find  the  return  of  fuch  lands  not  contemptible ;  and  if  they 
continued  the  trial  for  a  few  years,  they  would  fee  fuch  lands 
conftantly  improving ;  fo  that  the  more  fheep  were  kept,  the 
more  might  be  kept  in  future.  Thefe  are  experiments  very 
eafily  made  with  a  quiet  breed,  and  there  are  not  many  more 
important  ones. 

4.    SHEEP-WALKS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  profit  of  paring  and  burning 
thcfe :  at  prefent  I  would  only  obferve,  that  many  fiirmcrs 
think  thefe  defart  waflcs  necefTary  for  their  flocks,  which  is 
a  mofl  egregious  error.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  ufeful ; 
and,  if  they  were  converted  to  com,  the  number  of  fheep 
kept  upon  a  farm  would  decline ;  but  good  grafs  adapted  to 
the  foil  would  be  abundantly  more  productive  for  the  flock. 
Whoever  has  viewed  the  immenfe  wafles  that  fill  almofl  the 
whole  country  from  Newmarket  to  Thetford,  and  to  Gaf- 
trop-gate,  and  wliich  are  found  between  Woodbridgc  and 
Orfordy  and  thence,  one  way,  to  Saxmundham,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  heaths  that  arc  fcattcrcd  every  where,  muft 
be  convinced,  that  their  improvement yir  grafs  would  enable 
the  county  to  carry  many  thoufands  of  fheep  more  than  it 
does  at  prefent. 

5.   FALLOWS. 
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5.  FAIXOVI. 

There  it  no  qucftion  at  all  of  tlie  merit  of  fallowing,  when 
compared  wiih  bad  courfcs  of  crops.  If  ihc  husbandry  it 
ntfcotrea  in  tliisrcfpcifl,  rhe  fullowifl  will  ccrtwoly  be  a 
muchbetterfxirmerthanliisndghbours:  liuc  there  are  courfei 
which  will  clean  the  fouleA  land  as  avcU  as  aDjr  fununcr- 
iiilovf,  by  means  of  planis,  wliich  admit  all  the  tiOage  of  & 
fufluner-fiHow.  Cabbages  arc  not  planted  befbie  June  or 
Juir:  winter  tares  admit  three  months  tillage,  if  tillage  !l 
waoRd.  Beans  well  cultivated  will  prefervc  land  clean, 
which  has  been  cleaned  by  cabbages.  And,  in  anycalCitwo 
fucceffiTC  hoeing-crops  are  effe^ive  in  giving  po&iTe  clean- 
aefi.  Thefe  obiervaticmt  are  not  theory,  diey  are  practice; 
and  k  it  high  time  that  nunkind  ihould  be  ivell  perfoaded 
Aat  dK  rig^  quantity  of  catde  and  ihc^  cannot  be  kepc'oa  a 
&nD,ifdte&llowtc^theoIdfyficm  are  not  made  to  contri- 
bute to  their  fuppoit. 

6.  LIVE  STOCK* 

The  cows  and  horfcs  of  the  county  are  already  fo  good^ 
rhatthe  only  attention  they  want  is  that  of  fele^on  for  the 
purpofeof  breeding  in  and  in.  A  (kilful  attentive  occupier 
ofalai^cfarm,  who  carried  thefe  breeds  to  the  perfe^ion 
■hey  admit  ot^  would  find  his  account  greatly  in  it,  and  raife 
ilic  prices  of  thefe  ftock  high  enough  to  excite  the  competi- 
tion, without  which  nothing  can  be  perfeifted. 

But,  in  the  cafe  of  fliecp,  the  point  is  very  different. 
With  them,  a  foreign  crofs  is  neceffary ;  as  much  fo  for  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  as  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  The 
Norfolk  breed  certainly  have  merit ;  but  merit,  purchafed  at 
<hc  cxpcnce  of  keeping  only  half  a  fair  ftock,  becomes  fome- 
thing  very  difcitnt  from  merit.  The  South  Down  and 
BakeweU*» 
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Bakc\vcir$  breed  arc  introduced,  and  will,  witliout  doubt, 
make  their  way. 


SECT.    XX. 


STATISTICAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF  LAND 

IN  SUFFOLK, 


I  HAVE  often  reflcftcd  on  the  moft  fimplc  method  of 
bringing  into  the  fliortcft  compafs  pofllblc,  a  view  of  thcgrofs 
produce  of  tlie  foil  diiFufing  itfclf  through  tlic  variety  of 
clafles  mofl  nearly  concerned  in  the  culture,  receipt,  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  carth*s  produdls.  What  may  be  called, 
without  impropriety,  political  agricuUure,  depends  altoge- 
ther on  this  divifion  being  clearly  underftood.  Volumes 
have  been  written  ditFufcly  upon  the  fubjc<El,  and  have  per- 
haps failed  in  utility  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  :  but  if  tables, 
on  a  plain  and  fimple  plan,  could  be  conilru£lcd,  which 
would  prefent  tlie  leading  favSls  in  a  clear  view,  the  road  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  fo  unqucflionably  imponant, 
would  be  greatly  fhortened.     Enquiries,  however,  of  this  | 

nature  mud  be  long  purfucd,  and  by  many  perfons,  before 
any  thing  near  perfedlion  is  to  be  attained.  I  prefent  die  fol- 
lowing iketch  to  the  Board,  as  an  attempt  which  may  in 
time  be  ameliorated,  in  more  able  hands,  into  a  general  view 
of  the  kingdom,  which  fliall  contain,  inavcryfmall  fpacc, 
abundance  of  ufeful  information. 


(  H  ) 
sanoix.  RICH  jjOau. 

ITATUTICAL  DIVISION  OF  TBB  PXODUCE  OP  AH  ACUt 
OF  WELL  MANAOED  AlUkBLB  LAUD.  , 

Rent  1  js. 

Farmer't  ctpiul  ^.  per  acw.        ' 
GwrieofcroiN: 
I.  Tuni^ 
'  2.  Bailey, 

3.  Clorer,  ^ 

4,  Wheat. 

CROIt  PROQUCE. 

L.  1.  0; 
t,  Tarnlp^  ketfiag  6|  fliMp  «6  wtdi^  1 

arjd.                                    J  *    *    * 

>.  Barleyf4qrt.ataia.*           -           •  440 

3.  Qorav  7  Ibccp  a6  weekly  at  jd.       -  s    5    tf 

4.  Wbeir, }  qn.  «t  4U.t          -           •  tf    6    « 

SMdcl94yean,       ,^14  ij    6 
Per  ann.     -        £^  13  le 


THE    ABOVE    DIVIDED    AMOKC 


The  landlord. 
The  lUte, 
Artizans,'         . 


j^o  IX'  o  net  rent. 
026  land  tax, 
006    repaira. 


o  15    o  grolsreat. 

Induftrious  poor,      -  '      110  labour. 

Indigent  poor,  -        036  poor  ratet, 

Artizans  and  fundries,       o    o    fi  other  rates, 

Artizant,         •        -        020  wear  and  tetx. 


Carryover,      -        •     £*    »    o       , 

*  For  the  price  of  wheat  ud  bitle;  In  Suffbllc,  fte  AuuU  of  Asnsnltuie 
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Brought  orer»       320 
The  churchy     -        -        040    tythc, 

Thefarro^        -        •        9    7    o    feed* 

r  team  of  4  horfcs, 

Ditto,      -        •       •       o  10    o<     atial.  los.od. 

^     per  100  acres. 

The£iriner»     -       -       o  10  10 


Produce,          •        -  •       •        -    iC3  U  >^ 

DEDUCT 

Seed,          •        -        -  070*^ 

Team»         •>        •        •  o  10    o 

Half  wear  and  tear,      •  ozoL     1180 

Fire-fixths  of  labour,  o  17    6 

Three*fourths  of  poor  rates,  o    s    6 

For  market,     -  -        -       £^  ^5  10 


In  order  to  form  fuch  a  table  as  this,  it  is  nccefiliry  to 
Amplify  the  bufmefs,  more  than  it  admits  in  every  cafe,  in 
faiSl.  The  clover  is  fuppofed  to  be  tlic  food  of  fhecp  alone ; 
but  in  common  pra£tice»  the  horfes,  hogs,  cows,  and,  in  gc- 
neral»  all  the  ftock  of  a  farm  confume  it ;  but  for  the  great 
obje£ls  of  fuch  an  enquiry,  to  fubftitute  fhcep,'docs  not  af- 
fe£l  the  principles  of  the  calculation. 

To  difcover  what  portion  of  the  produce  comes  free  to 
market,  is  always  an  enquiry  of  confidcrablc  importance ; 
for  if  the  fubje£l  was  thoroughly  analizcd,  it  would  probably 
be  found,  that  that  fyftem  of  rural  ccconomy,  whether  rc- 
fpefting  the  fizc  of  farms  or  the  condudk  of  the  foil,  would 
be  found  politically  bcft,  which  fcnt  the  largcft  fufpks  to 
market.    In  order  to  difcover  what  tliis  is,  deductions  ihould 
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be  made  of  that  pmtton  of  the  produce  cooftimed  by  die  ne^ 
ceffiuy  ooghbours  of  the  farmer  in  die  irillage,  including  a 
verj  lazige  pordon  of  the  labourt  a  finaller  proportion  of 
poor  rateiy  and  a  (till  fioallor  one  dT  the  wear  and  tear.  All 
•the  feed,  ^nd  (but  not  widi  pofidve  accuracy)  die  team. 
*  The  fimner's  perfonal  ^x>nfiimpdon  ihoidd  alfo  be  dedu£^ 
but  ibis  is  more  difficult  to  eftimate.*  When  die  confump- 
don  of  diefe  feveral  dafibs  is  diedu^ed,  die  remainder  forms 
Aat  pordcm  of  the  produce  which  may  be  find  to  go  fm  to 
marketi  and  fermi  die  great  bafis  which  fupports  towns  and 
manufiiftures. 


STRONG  LOAIL 

■ 

STATISTICAL  DIVISXOH  OP  THB  FXO0UCE  OF  AK  ▲€&£ 

or  ARABLE  LAK0  X|f  COMlfOK  MAHAOBMBVT. 

Rent  15s. 

• 

Farmer's  capital  5I.  an  acre. 

Courfe  of  crops : 

I.  Fallow  dunged  for, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Barley, 

4.  Clover, 

• 

^.  Wheat. 

■ 

CROSS   PRODUCB. 

^ 

t.     S.    D. 

2.  Wheat,  %  qrs.  at  42s. 

660 

3«  Barley,  3^-  qrs.  at'ais.     •        .        . 

3  «3    6 

4.  Clover,  6  Iheep  26  weeks,  at  3d. 

I   19    6 

S»  Wheat,'2i  qrs.  at  42s.            «• 

S  15    6 

piyide  by  5  years. 

p7  14,  6 

Per  ann. 

£3  »«>  *o 

m 
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THE   ABOVE   DIVIDED    AMONG 


The  landlord^ 

- 

£o  11 

o 

net  rcnt» 

The  ftaie. 

- 

O      2 

6 

land  tax. 

Artizans, 

o    o 

6 

repairs. 

0  IS 

o 

grofs  rent* 

Induftrious  pooo 

- 

o  i8 

o 

labour. 

Indigent  poor^ 

• 

0    3 

6 

poor  rates. 

Artizans  and  fundrieSf 

o    o 

6 

other  rates. 

Artisans, 

O      2 

o 

wear  and  tear. 

The  church,    - 

o    4 

o 

tythe. 

The  firm. 

o    8 

3 

feed. 

Ditto,     • 

o  la 

o 

teanu 

The  farmer^     - 

o    7 

7 

£i  »o 

to 

Produce,  .        -        •        . 

DEDUCT    AS   BEFORK, 

Seed,  tcam^five-fixths  labour,  three- 
fourths  poor  rates,  and  one< 
half  wear  and  tear. 

For  market,      •        • 


£i  »o  »o 


I  i8  10 
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This  table  explains  the  circumftancc  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready adverted,  the  profit  of  cultivating  dry  foils  on  compa- 
rifon  with  wet  ones  ;  and  it  (hews,  that  while  fallows  arc 
retained,  neither  the  produce  for  the  public,  nor  the  profit  for 
the  farmer,  can  be  carried  to  the  bclghth  they  are  capable  of. 
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U.  ittflead  of  this  fallow  courfe.  a  diffinent  o«  bo  fubftilutcd, 
Aicbat,  i.cabbageiia*  oatt ;  3,  t^ref;  4.  bcuu ;  5.  wheat; 
dw  produce  and  advantsgiB  .would  pnboUf  be  (oaad  to  bi- 
conepcateTi 


(TATIITICAL  DITItlOH  or  THE  rS,ODUCX  OF  All   ACJLS 
OF  FOOI.  AUiBUt. 


imp- 

Fanner't  capital  3I.  loi.  an  aoe. 

CoMfcofcrop>: 

1.  Turnips 

a.  Barley, 

3.  and  4.  Trefdl  and  ray. 

5.             Ditio,  and  baftard  fallow. 

6.  Rye. 

CROlt   moDUCE. 

z.. 

1. 

B. 

I .  Turnips,  4  Iheep  24  weeks,  at  jd.     - 

1 

4 

0 

a.  Barley,  s^  qn.  at  xis.      -        -        - 

a 

11 

6 

3.  Clover.  3  Iheep  z6  weeks,  at  3d. ' 

0 

'9 

6 

4.  Ditto,  1  ditto  ditto. 

0 

13 

e 

5.  Ditto,  X  ditto,  i>  ditto  ditto. 

0 

6 

0 

C.  Rye,  i^qr.at  lit. . 

1 

•i 

0 

Divide  by  6  ytan. 

£7 

8 

0 

Per  aoD.     - 

£' 

+ 

> 

la 


— ^-^ 
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THE  ABOVE   DIVIDED   AMONG 


The  landlord^ 

- 

£o 

4 

4 

net  rent. 

The  ftate» 

- 

O 

o 

6 

land  tax. 

Artizans, 

o 

o 

2 

repairs. 

o 

5 

o 

grofs  rent. 

Induftrious  poor. 

- 

o 

4 

o 

labour. 

Indigent  pooo 

• 

o 

o 

lO 

poor  rates. 

Artizans,  and  fundries. 

o 

o 

2 

other  rates. 

Artizans» 

• 

o 

o 

9 

wear  and  tear. 

The  church,    * 

• 

o 

I 

o 

tythe. 

The  farm. 

- 

o 

2 

6 

feed. 

Ditto, 

- 

o 

Z 

o 

team. 

The  fanner,    • 

o 

8 

S 

£i 

4 

8 

Produce,  .        -        -        . 

DEDUCT    AS   BEFORE, 

Seed,  team,  proportion  of  labour,  rates, 
and  wear  and  tear. 

For  market. 


i 


Ci    4    8 


o    8  10 


£o  IS  10 


It  IS  proper  to  explain  here,  and  the  obicrvation  is  applicable 
to  all  thefc  cftimates,  that  the  proportion  affigned  to  the  farmer 
concerns  no  farm  in  general,  but  merely  land  prccifcly  thus 
managed.  If  any  of  the  expcnces  run  higher,  or  thcprodu(3s 
loWcr,  that  proportion  is  of  courfc  affedcd.  The  general 
profit  of  his  bufmefs  has  no  place  in  this  enquiry,  which  \s 
confined  merely  to  fuch  fields  as  arc  cultivated  in  the  counc 
ailigncdi  and  under  the  circumftances  miauted.    It  is,  how- 


rvcr. 


J 


<  H  ) 


cTCTt  of  h^  impomao^  dot  lu*  intenflt  dionld  flooriihi 
yhirft,  in  very  many  c»fes»  dwy  ^  mC  fuffideaily,  cadier 
gon  bis  •cxpencM  beiaf  too  lu^  or  hit  pradnfit  too 


GRASS  APPUED  TO  COWS. 
nATIITICAI.  DITIIIOK  OF  TBI   nLOD0CK  OF  AK  ACKE 

OF  o&Att  ijurs. 
Renti6t. 
Faimer's  capital  5].  an  acre. 
Thice  acres  fuppofed  to  caiyy  a  cow  An»^  die  year. 


Of  ■  cow* 


THE    ABOVE   DIVIDED   AMONG 

I'he  landlord.  '  '  '  £0  *i  °  *>«t  rent. 
The  ftate,  -  -  0x9  land  tax, 
ArtUani,         -        •        003    repain. 


GROSS  noDvci. 

'  L.   t.  B. 
8    5    0 

DiTlde  by  3  yean. 

jC*  »S    » 

o  16    o    groA  rent. 


Three  years,       280  Ditto. 

Induflrioiu  poor,      -100  labour, 

.  Indigent  poor,  -        o  10    6  poor  rates, 

Artizans,  016  other  rates. 

Ditto,  '    •        -        o    4.    o  wear  and  tear. 

Carried  over,      -    £  4  .4    o 


i«MMb 
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Brought  over,     -£440 


The  church. 

- 

0  12 

0     tyihc. 

The  faroi^ 

- 

• 

0    8 

0    fuel. 

Ditto, 

• 

- 

0  18 

f  renovation  of 
°  t     ftock. 

Ditto, 

- 

• 

0    S 

0    team. 

The  farmer. 

crei, 

acre. 

• 

I  18 

0 

• 

£^    5 

0 

Ditto,  on  3  a( 

X   18 

0 

Per 

£0  la 

8 

Produce,  •       -       -       •       -£"850 

DEDUCT   A$   BEFORE, 

Team  renovation  and  fuel,  |  of  labour,  -^ 

i  poor  rates^  and  £  wear  and   >      2176 
tear,  ^ 


Divide  by  3  years,      £  $    8    6 


Formarkjct,  •       •        «>    ^  i  16    2 


I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  calculation  of  grafs  land 
can  be  made  on  any  data,  tolerably  fair,  that  will  not  fhew, 
as  diis  does,  the  benefit  to  the  public,  of  land  being  under 
grafs ;  here  is  a  larger  produce  free  for  market,  than  in  any 
•f  the  preceding  eftimates. 


-  p^l  ^ 


mH^ 
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If  this  cAimate  approaches  the  Crutli»  it  explains  the  rcafon 
why  fuch  immcnfe  tra£ls  remain  in  a  ftatc  difgraceful  to  the 
kingdom.  It  is  evidently  the  farmer's  intereft  to  make  a  large 
return  on  a  fmall  capital.  Were  fuch  lands  improved,  he 
would  receive  a  fmaller  return  from  a  much  larger  inveft- 
ment.  Hence  arifcs  the  (a&f  that  all  landlords,  when  they 
let  fuch  waftesy  ihould  take  care  to  fix  on  tliem  a  very  high 
rent,  as  an  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  cultivate  them.  If 
favour  is  i\\Qv/n  in  rent«  let  it  be  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
farm. 

The  real  produce  of  fuch  lands  will  never  be  known  till 
inclofures  are  made,  and  (hcep  confined  to  them  widiout 
folding,  through  the  yean  The  quefUon  might  be  afccr- 
tained  in  that  manner,  with  great  eafe. 


GOOD  GRASS  LAND  APPLIED  TO  SHEEP. 


STATISTICAL    DIVISION    OF   THE    PRODUCE  OF  AN  ACRK 

OF   GOOD    GRASS    LAND. 

Rent  15X. 

Farmer's  capital,  6/.  per  acre. 

It  is  proper  to  obfer\'e,  that  there  is  very  little  land  in  diis 
county  thus  applied  ;  and  I  infcrt  the  cflimatc  merely  by  way 
of  query,  to  bring  to  light  fuch  obfcrvations  as  individuals 
may  have  made  on  /hecp-feeding  good  land,  without  the 
llock  being  folded  from  it. 


SHEEP.WALX. 


iTATIITtCAt  DITIIIOH  or  THE  PHODDCX  OP  AM  ACM  , 
or   SU££P-WALK. 

Rent  ii. 

Fanner**  capital,  lot.ptrwcm 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  widi  accuncy  die  pro- 
joce  of  land  which  it  never  managed  or  kept  dillind  &om  the 
Tefl  of  the  farm.  la  fuch  cafes,  aU  due  u  poffible  to  be  done 
ii,  toapproxinuteasncarthetrutfaa«a  variety  of  infonna- 
rion.  not  founded  oa  experiment,  will  allow.  From  fuch 
circumftances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  die  average  pro* . 
duce  of  fuch  Jheep-waUu  in  Suffolk,  aa  let  ibr  si.  6<£  an  acre* 
landlord's  rent,  do  not  produce  groia  more  dian  j/.  which, 
may  be  called  die  keeping  of  ooie  ihe^  twenty  weeki,  at 
yL  a  week.    This  fum  may  be  thus  divided: 


L^indlord,             o 
The  Hate,           o 

2 
o 

3  net  rent. 
3  Ividtax. 

0 
Indigent  poor,      o 
loJuftrious  ditto,  0 
Tlic  church,        o 

0 
The  farmer,        o 

3 
■O 
0 

o 

3 

I 

6  groft  rent, 

3  rates. 

a  labour. 

4  tydie. 

3 
9 

i"o    J    o 
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i 


cftoya  MLOoirei!, 

i;  fhec^  46  w«eks  lii  fummcr*  at  t,  $.  d. 

Winter.  Italfaihe^peracrot  tweniy 

.    wcpkK  «3d,      •  •       -       Q    »    6 

£TT1 


ojripea  AMOMo 


Tlw  landlord, 
Arttwut      « 


tniluftrioua  poor*     • 
Intligcnt  j>oor, 
Aitisans,  ^c,  - 

Tlie  clnirt  hi 
TIw  farmei',  • 


0  la  o  netreott 
Q  s.  9  bnd-^ix* 
00    3  repin. 

o  J5   0  g»ft  iw». 

0  s    6  latKiir* 
036  poorratw, 
Q    0    6  ocbcr  rftteii 
040  tythc. 

1  B    6 


£  i    $    o 


Produce,       .      .       -280 
Pftlgft  s-6tlji  labour, ,  and 
3-4t1u  (loor  rates,        •      048 


For  market. 


£  *    S    4 
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RECAPITULATIOM. 


Arabic  good  dry  loam, 
Ditto  ftrong  loam, 
])icto  fandy 
Grafs,  Cows, 
^^hccp-\valk, 
Grais,  Sheep, 


Rcnt« 


L«   s.     D, 


In  Market,     Crofs  Produce, 


O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 


IS 
IS 

2 

IS 


o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 


!«•        w«        iJu 


I 
I 

o 
I 

o 

2 


15  10 

12  O 

15  10 

16  2 


O 

3 


o 

4 


8     3 


L.  s.  n. 


3 

3 
I 

2 

o 

2 


13  10 
10  10 


4 

5 
8 


8 

0 
o 
0 


*i3  12    4 


If  in  future  a  greater  light  fliould  be  thrown  on  thcfc  cn- 
cuiries,  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  an  apprchenfion,  very 
common  with  fome  pcrfons,  of  grafs  land  being,  on  compa- 
rifon  with  arable,  injurious  to  the  public  intereAs,  is  ex- 
tremely ill-founded ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fupport 
of  great  cities  and  flourifliing  manufa^flures  very  intimately 
depends  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  foil  being  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Comparing  the  fum  total  of  the  grofs  produce  with  the 
portion  free  in  the  market,  it  fliould  appear,  that  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds confidcrably  the  lialf  of  the  former. 


♦  W»t!v/\it  including  5s.  ftn.tp-waik. 


» 


I 
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SECT.    XXI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I  OMITTED  to  guefs  (for  the  fubjea  allom  liitlc  more) 
the  number  of  fbecp  in  tlie  whole  count]'  \  but,  as  it  is  a 
point  of  fome  importance  to  appro:dipate  to  the  truth*  I 
ihall  calculate  thus :  That  the  lawl  diftri^b  have  (whidi  ts 
nearly  the  faA}  one  flieep  to  two  acres  \  that  the  rich  ami 
Arong  loams  have  one  to  five  acresi  and  that  the  fen  has 
one  to  Hx.*    Un<!cr  thefe  proportions,  die  nurabcn  will  be : 


Saml,    a70/>oo  acres 

ilie^ 

135.000 

Iroam,  500)000           ■ 

- 

100,000 

Fen,       3^000 

- 

5.000 

Thcfc  are  uncommonly  good  in  e\'cry  part  of  the  county ; 
To  that  a  traveller  is  nearly  able  to  move  iii  a  poft  chaife  by 
a  map,  alcnoft  fure  of  finding  excellent  gravel  roads ;  many 
crofs  ones  \\\  mod  dirci^lions  cgual  to  turnpikes.  The  im- 
provemcuts  In  this  refpeft  in  the  laft  twenty  years  arc  almoll 
inconccivublc. 


Open  field  lands,  and  common  rights,  and  the  prcfcnt 
niodc  of  the  payment  of  tj-thcs,  are  the  chief  obfladcs,  to 
a  better  cultivation,  met  witli  in  Suffolk. 

AP- 
*  The  flock  in  tlie  fent  it  very  Irrc|uhr  1  fometiinet  mw/,  fometlnWi  n«n<. 


APPENDIX. 


STATE    OF    THE    POOR. 


] 


TlIK  ii;oft  fiiimibr  circumfiance  rdallng  to  this  fubjccl,  i:i  the  county  of  S 
U  t!,c  iiici.rporaticn  of  various  huntlrctls,  for  erecting  and  fupporting  hs:/f/t  ef 
indiijlty,  Tiicmas  Rusglcs,  £fq.  a  friend  of  n;ino,  having  examined  thefc,  with 
crtat  aitcniioi!,  is  fo  kiiiu  as  to  communicate  the  refult  of  his  cn'^uirics  in  the  fol- 
lawhv^  nicmuir,  wliicU  I  hifi;rt  as  tlic  moil  fatisfa^ory  mode  of  introducing  them  in 
tills  Ui'p:rT. 

THKlor^I  incc:ivcnicn-c  andtliftrefsarifins  from  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  the 
i>.;l;.i.vs  in' r.-i.'iiit^iniii^  thcni,  had  ofcafiuncd  many  diliricls  wiihin  Hic  coun'.y  of 
feullolli  10  a[iily  to  ii^irlianietJt  for  the  power  of  incorporating  the:nfclves,  and  of 
ri::i;!.itin':  tl.c-j'r.iiloyincm  and  maintenance  of  their  poor,  by  certain  rules  nor  au- 
tiidniut  liy  the '.xiiiiii^  poor  laws;  in  confequencc,  fcvcrj]  afls  of  parliament 
i:il!l(l,  iiicutpr,rr.ii:i;;  thole  dillrictiii  tli^  poor  liavc  been  governed  and  maintained 
witi.iii  ihof;;  ihilriiiE,  according  to  the  power  j:ivci»  by  fuch  aiSs  ;  and  the  conve- 
r.icKcs  nn.!  i:;cciu'iniciiccs,  tlie  bcncjit  and  the  difadvantnge  cx^wricnccd  from  the 
cxtcuiijii  of  i;-.o:i;  a.-!s  of  iiarliamcnt,  will  be  explained  and  elucidated  by  llicbcrt 
inforniLuion  ohiaiiud  from  the  diltrUts  thus  incorporated. 

'1  luinliis  niiihi  be  ;icrformcd  with  accuracy  and  certainty,  I  determined  to  vilit  all 
or  iiio;l  ct'i!;c  \'.cv.':'i  of  iiiduilry  within  the  county  of  Suilblk,  that  I  might  Ik  ab'c» 
irom  iiciual  ir,r;)cc;ijii  :indperfonal  enquiry,  toOateihc  fjfts  which  have  been  expc- 
liti-.ccd  ri.T;n.v : i  11^  i\vJc  inflitutions  ;  tlic  conduit  of  them,  together  with  the  confe- 
iiuciicti  wliiili  have  v.uCcn  to  the  public  from  them  j  and  to  make  alfo  fomc  obfer- 
vnijc-ns  on  tl-.ofc  fa,:;s  und  confcquenccs. 

The  midtllc  oi  ilie  fumtiicr  was  the  time  when  the  cxcurfion  was  made ;  and  the 
hovjfLs  v.trc  viiitcd  and  infpcfled  as  fuited  convenijncj,  from  the  morning  to  the 
vvti;iiig,  'I  l.cuoiici-b  taken  on  ilie  fpot,  and  tl^e  informations  received  fince  by  letter, 
fr.^11  bf  fuud  :icc(  rdiiig  to  ihij  priority,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  zi\$  of  parliament 
iiicor[ioi;iiing  tlic  difli-icis,  and  the  eredion  of  the  refpei5live  houf;.s. 

'lilt;  folio-.vir.g  qudtions  were  put  to  all  the  governors  of  thehoufes  of  induftry, 

and  ilicii- unfwcra  to  thctn  minuted,  when  anfwered  fatisfailorily ;  and  the  infor- 

K  2  mation 
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maii-?!!  obtained  is  incorporated  with  the  general  account ;  except  when  I 
or  ai;cnila..t  co-iUl  no:  anfrtcrl  icm  immediateiy,  hut  engi^cd  to  do  it  J 

1.  H  )w  many  |>our  men,  women,  and  ciiitdrcn,  have  been  admiti 
building  of  t!.e  lioufe,  annually  ? 

2.  How  many  have  died  fincc  iho  fame  time  in  the  houfe? 

3.  Has  any,  and  how  much  of  the  debt  cotitraclcd  by  authority  c 
been  pjid  ? 

4^   Have  ihc  pocr  rates  in  ilie  dit1ri£ls  incorporated,  betn  increaf.d  oil 

5.  What  are  the  maniifaflures  in  which  the  poor  are  employed  ?         I 

6.  U  the  falc  of  any  of  th^fc  mamifactures,  and  which  of  them,  dimil 
»ar?  T 

7.  Arc  the  poor,  or  anv  of  ilicm,  and  how  many,  employed  in  agricil 

8.  Is  any  particular  difcalc  epidemic,  or  more  prevalent  than  anotherl 
the  r.atuic  of  fuch  difeafe  i  I 

Thefc  qucllions  were  calculated  with  a  view  to  form  fomc  judg;iiB 
thcfc  inl>itutions  tended  to  incrcafc  the  chance  of  human  life  1  to  dimini 
rate  in  time  of  peace  and  war ;  and  alfo  to  form  a  comparifon  of  the  pri 
arifmg  from  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  hemp,  in  houfes  of  induftrj- J 

Coln'cs  and  Carlford  liundrcds  were  incorporated  by  a£l  of  parliJ 
twenty-ninth  year  of  J.Is  late  Majelly's  reign,  and  their  houfe  of  i 
parlfh  of  Nailon,  was  built  in  1757,  and  firll  inhabited  in  1758. 

The  infurmaticn  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  fpoi,  vras  not  of  tl 
rity;  the  governor  and  his  «ifc  being  from  home  when  the  vifit  v 
was  about  lix  o'clcci(  in  the  evening  of  the  committee  day. 

Manufactures  in  this  houfc — Cordage,  facks,  p!ough-lines,  fpinnii 
wkh. 

Boys  fiJJn  hemp,  rtintcil  at  fix-pence  a  day,  one  with  another. 
Girls  r;:in  wool  j  great  girls iiintcd  at  fix-pence  a  day,  but  receive  I 
cnly  half. 

In  the  dormitory  for  men  and  boys,  two  men  are  \ifually  pi,t  into  a  I 

or  four  hoys,  ceruinly  too  many ;  one  man,  or  two  boys,  is  the  proper  I 

bablyit  ari.fe  from  this  circumitance,  that  the  dormitory  was  ncitiicr n| 

.    dininj;  h.i!l  very  ncit., 

TJie  jwor  arc  allowe.l  more  liberty  without  the  walls  at  prcfcnt,  thai 
Wave,  and  arc  more  hejltliy. 

Five  acres  of  land  arc  occupied  by  the  houfe;  two  cows  arc  kc';>t. 
O.ily  one  man  out  at  work  m  agriculture  j  no  boys. 
The  highcft  poor  rate  in  any  of  the  parifiies  when  incor;>or3:cd, 
*r  live-pence,  cjuancrly. 

WJjai  i;j]ows  is  tJie  anfw.r  to  tlie  foregoing  queftlons,  tranfmittcd ' 
Johj»  Encfcr,  the  governor  of  NaiUon  houfe  of  indurtry,  by  ilw  w^ 
itrooke,  Efii-  one  of  tlu:  directors. 
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NACTON  HOUS£  OF  ISDUSTRY. 

The  poor  are  employed  in  wool-fpinning,  homc-rpinniiig,  and  making  facts,  &€■' 
the  ncai  profits  otutikh,  upon3naverage,l'or  the  laAfcven  years,  amount  to  277].  iji*] 
6d.  per  aim.  I 

The  po.  r  r:itcs  were  at  firlt  1487I.  1 3s  per  ann.  but  advanced  at  niii!rumn)cr>  i79<Va 
toafiojl.  7s.  per  anil. 

The  expenditure,  upon  an  average  forthclaftfevcn  years,  2367I.  8s.  8d. 

The  original  debt  was  4800I.  is  now  44.00I.  and  will  be  reduced  5»ol.  more^  ivlW  ^ 
chaclnias  1793. 

The  men  and  women  able  to  work,  earn  from  two-pence  ro  fix-pence  a  day. 

The  cliiMren  are  tinted  according  to  Ihc'ir  abilities,  and  not  according  to  age,  from  1 
one  half  penny  to  fix-pcnce  a  day. 

Ver)  tew  hands  ai'c  employed  in  cgriculture. 

'I  lie  number  of  poor  admitted  into  the  houfe,  for  the  laft  fourteen  years,  amountsj 
10 101 7. 

The  number  of  deaths,  for  tlic  laft  fourteen  years,  amounts  to  389, 

The  moll  prevalent  difcafes  in  ilic  houfc  have  been  the  finall-pox,  meaflcs,  hooping-J 
cougli,  and  fever. 

The  hundred  of  IJlyilung  was  incorporated  In  the  year  1764. ;  and  the  houfe  of-9 
indul^n  built  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  the  pariih  of  lialcamp,  about  a  mi!e  from  BIillw4 
bur^h.  ■ 

'llie  manufa£liircs  arc  woollen  and  linen  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe,  Illoes,  flock- 
injf,  3nci  :ill  their  ciaatiis  j  linen  is  msdein  this  liou.o,  up  to  the  value  of  llircc  ihU- 
lifigsand  lixper.cc  a  yan! ;  nothing  is  fold.  ' 

I'lie  huufc  alfo  r,iiiis  fur  the  Norwich  woollen  manufaAurcs,  and  has  earned 4O0l* 
a  yesr. 

toity-fix  pariilics  were  incorporated. 

'!  hcuvera^e  number  <jf  poor  admitted,  the firil  five  years,  amounted  toaboutao3,. 
anii.nily. 

Tlicrcare  now  in  the  fummer  gcncral'y  about  250,  in  winter  about  300,  in  the 
lioiife. 

">  lie  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  admitted  into  Balcamp  houfeQnce  the 
inrii:\i!lon,  0;t.  13,  1766,  total  5207. 

The  number  uf  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  died  lioce  the  fame  time, 
lot..!  13S1. 

Thiii;  totals  v.cro  taken  from  alift  of  admilTions  and  deaths,  tranfmitted  to  me  by 
Sir  jol:;i  Ro'.is,  HDrt. 

lUjr.y  ehlldrcn  arc  admitted  s\ithout  tlieir  parents. 

Ne:r  Scol.  a  year  is  paid  t  j  out-penfioners. 

Tlwfum  borrowed  v.as  i2ocol.  half  cf  which  was  paid  off  in  1780!  the  whole 
in  lyii.. 

1  lie  nvcr:  2c  cf  the  poor's  rate  annually,  at  the  firft  incorporating  the  humlrcd, 
wnb  i-.ot  abov^  one  Hulling  in  the  pound  j  this  rate  was  diminilheU  ont-eigbth  in 
i;S:,  iviieii  half  the  debt  was  paid. 

None 
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None  of  tlic  poor  arc  at  prefect  cinjvoycd  in  agrlculiiire. 

Ill  1781,  a  putrid  fever  btoku  out  in  thcticl'liboJihcjcd :  tlils  ho| 
hundred  and  thirty  of  its  iiihabiianti  ;  the  town  of  lilitlibur^h  onc- 
tants. 

Twsnty.fivc  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  houfcj  which,  to^ethcrl 
acres  hiri.'u,  arc  occupied,  fomcior  th.c  plouiili,  tbmc  paflurc  a:ij  g'" 

Th;  hundreds  of  Mu'fordnnd  Lothing'and  v;crc  Incorporat  il  in  i 
of  indudr}'  is  in  tlii:  pariiliof  Ouhon,  n.-ar  Lowcfioft,  and  has  Lcai  L 

}'«3ri. 

Thj  number  of  pariflies  Inccrporatctl  is  twenty- I'jvr. 

Yearly  income  about  i  aocl,  of  this  near  2001.  iinus  from  tV.c  car;-,: 

Sum  borrowed,  620CI.     Kx|)cnce,s  in  building  the  houfc  about  ^oJ 
onatVugal  plan,  and  will  contain  alcut  soo  pocr. 

Not  more  than  luowcv  admitted  annually  forth;  f:rft  fcvcnyc.irs 
amounts  to  about  150. 

1700I.  of  the  original  debt  has  been  paid;  fccfrJci  3001.  a  d^bt  co 
■  houfc  Wis  under  bad  man.i^cir.Ciit. 

'J'he  poir's  rare  was  advar.ccd,  in  178  r,  t^n  per  c^'nt-  on  the  nri";) 
has  not  been  diuiiniHied  ;  but  the  d^bi  continues  diminiiliinj  at  m 
nually. 

The  rc;i"cr  of  deaths  has  not  bcjn  n-pularly  kept  during  the  liril 
tutiouj  but  tbc  avcra;ic  number,  durj;iz"lhe  lart  lix  yccrs,  liasbci:;i 

Thenianufailurcsarc,  making  ners  tor  the  lurrinijhth^ryi  The 
the  twine,  and  it  is  braided  by  tiic  yard. 

The  liemp  which  they  grow  is  alfo  manufactured  in  the  hoi 
weaving  has  been  put  out. 

Woyilen  yarn  is  alfo  fpun,  but  the  traile  is  at  prcfent  badj  tlitrt 
cnip!oyrd  in  fpinnir.j  wool  as  can  do  notliing  clfc. 

A  child's  (lint,  eiilier  for  braidini;  nets,  f|)inning  yam  cr  licui, 
day.     Seywal  children,  not  above  foven  years  of  age,  were  e.iipioycd  : 

icmctimes  fomc  of  the  poor  ate  let  cut  to  work  in  hulbandry  at  li.\p 
employment  cliicSy  weeding. 

.The  weekly  cat  nngs  cf  the  houfe,  on  an  average,  4I. 

Oat-alltiwanccs  were,  lall  year,  s^U  and  are  encrtalini,  but  fiippc 
lothecf:ab!:fiimc;u.  ~ 

Land  in  occupation  twelve  acres,  all  arabL: ;  two  yearly  fov^n  whh  | 
kept  J  th.-ir  butler  and  milk  bouglii. 

The  hundred  ofWangford  incorpnrat:d  1764. 
Shipmcadowhoufeo;induftry,  bciweenKarleftonand  Bccclcs,  hasl 
fix  years. 

The  number  of  iiariflics  i  ncorporatetl,  -ij. 
Annual  income  from  their  rates,  J750I. 
Ar.nual  amount  of  Ia!;our,  about  1561. 
Number  of  p.iupers  in  the  houfc,  about  200^ 
Ueatbs  in  a  y(,ar,  about  20* 
3" 
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There  is  no  manufactory  in  this  houfe ;  but  tlicir  employment  is  fpinn'mj  for  ilie 

Nonvieli  rriiinuractures. 

Oiit-allow:iiiccs  nbout  So!,  a  year. 

Clii't!rc[i  arc  taken  ir,;o  the  houl'c  from  large  families,  inflcati  of  rclievinj  tliofc  fami»_ 
lies  by  oiit-allowaiiccs. 

Original  (ici)t  85001.  of  wliicli  4C00!.  is  ^aid  off. 

],and,  t(Jr^y-(iv^;  acres,  of  which  twcniy-firvcn  are  arable ;   five  cows  are  kept. 

Tlie  iiouft;  has  no  cliupcl ;  liut  tlity  aiuntl  the  iiaiilh-churcli.*' 

I,ofs  and  Wilford  hundreds,  incorporated  in  1765. 

The  houfe  of  imludry  in  the  parilh  of  Ivlclton,  creiSled  the  fame  year,  is  on  a  more 
extended  and  cxiJCiidve  fta'e  than  any  of  thnfc  wJiicJi  haiehilh.  rlo  l-i-en  examine.!. 
Their  clir.il i^-hnli  is  very  fpacious  and  neat ;  as  are  the  t'urniitories.  Tlicre  are  apar:- 
ments  approptialtd  to  tlie  fur  con.  The  go.ernor's  apartments  arc  large  and  convc.Tier.t. 
The  cdlars  arc  excellent.  '1  here  are  good  rooms  for  ihc  boys  and  girls  fcho:i!s ;  and  llici  c 
arc  alfj  apartmcnti  f::".ed  up  and  appropria-ed  as  peniten'iary  lodgings  for  rcfraciory 
people,  a;ul  thof;  who  may  be  guilty  o.  offences  requiring  folitary  reftraint,  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  01"  parliament  which  paiTcd  in  1 790,  enabling  liie  incorpor-ted  hua- 
(Irals  to  borrow  an  additional  fum  of  money. 

^  lie  manufaeiuros  arc  linen  and  v.-oollen  ;  the  fini  principally  for  their  own  ufc  ; 
the  hill  is  confidcr^bly  afieiSted  by  the  war. 

The  numbi-r  of  poor  in  the  l;oufe  is  from  130  to  240. 

Tlie  average  number  of  deaths,  for  the  laft  three  years,  is  about  fixteen  annually. 
Tl.e  ^ovLTnor  could  not  give  any  information,  in  this  rcf^eet,  farther  baelc,  not  having 
I'Cvii  llKrc  longer. 

'1  iieoui-alloArinces  arc  large;  and,  by  the  lad  rules  and  orders  drawn  up  for  tlie  re- 
piilraiiii;  tlie  proceedings  of  the  dirciiiors  and  aflin.'T  guardians,  printed  in  1792,  si- 
tliourji  tl;-y  ;"ec:n  to  have  limited  the  fums  to  be  aJowed,  with  prudence,  the}'  do  not 
fctai  to  hr.ve  hcea  equally  careful  tlial  the  number  of  paupers,  whorecciie  out-al!ow- 
Siicc;,  \]u\l  bi^  reduced,  by  obliging  them  to  come  into  thehoulc.  I'hcfc  out-allow- 
"I'-cci  aic  the  cauf..  of  tlic  iiicrcafc  of  cxpenec,  and  tend  to  the  old  fyllem,  to  avoid  which 
ii;;^  the  occiiin.;  vi  credtijig  thcfc  houfes.  IJy  a  letter  I  was  favoured  with  from  the 
Rev.  iJr.  Frank,  t-f  Alderton,  it  sppears,  that  the  original  debt  of  thefe  hundreds  was 
yji.j,  "  lie  pitfen!  debt  is  10,050).  That  the  maximum  of  th;  poor's  nites^'in  the 
i.,;i,:;'crr.:ed  l.uiuireJ^,  was  nor  more,  including  Marlhalfea  money,  S:c.  than  fiftccii- 
i:e;icj  liiiiicp-Liiid  ai-.nuiilly,  Cuimatinj;  at  rack-rents,  wlien  the  hundreds  were  incor- 
I'raxd,  ;;i,d  tjtjt  ihcy  remain  the  fame.     A  fur^eon  and  fchoohnaAer  rclide  in  the 

hr„fe.  ^ 

1 .  crc  vci-,  Utwecn  tliirty  and  forty  in  the fick-wards,  moftly  confined  by  theinfir- 
'i-_:^;es  [!;i;uv;;l  tuii^e  ;  bvii  fore  legs  were  the  prevailing  complaint  among  them. 

1  he  p.,c,r  e'.iiiJie;)  wtie  taught  different  trades  in  the  lioutc,  befides  the  manufaflurcs; 
I'.ii.i  :>.*  !;-;;i^;  -^  eloiiies,  Ihoes,  &c.     Three  poor  men  arc  employed  in  apiculture. 

f^inni  ly  01  ixres  belonging  to  the  houfe  ab.ut  thirty.  Threi  acres  of  hemp  are 
;;'j'Hi  anii.n  ;j,  :i;;^i  niaiiuladturtd  ;  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  garden;  ihciiftpaflure, 
'■■!>;  ey.vs  ure  l.e,.t. 

^     0tl:o'i  jr.:Fl,;:ii:ijj..vli-ufcipfi(idu(lrywerevifii«I,  ar.d  the  noticei  «f  themrtktaby  a  friend  wl» 
'■--■;■-.  Ml,.  I,.,;;,  [;.i;oticr  h  •■[;(.*  uficduilry  in  (lieeouhiy. 


I 
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Tliclaii  governor  coiifiticraWyiiyuicd  the  mcmta  ofil.l.  !,  i 
of  ihe  maiiuf^Auros. 

Samford  Hundred,  incorporated  1765. 

The  lioufeof  iiidurtry  created  176ft,  in  tlis  parlfli  of  Tauliij 
the  re«ptioi\ of  tlic  poor  at  Michaelmas  in  tho  tame  )car. 

Tlie  original  fum  borrowed  was 8150!.  of  whicli  245o!.l;.is  Iv 

Tfiic  number  of  parifhcs  iticorparated  is  twenty-five. 

The  yearly  adcflmenis  2a6»l.  18s.  6d. 

The  raws  were  fctled  in  1766,  at  as  8d.  in  ilie  iwnud  by  tii? 
lame. 

Theaveragcnumberof  poorinthchoiifc,  and  the  mim' 
yan. 

In  ih«  Veir  I'oor  ir.  the  ^ioBlt:, 

zSo 


1786, 

nil: 
1789, 


of  dca 


302 


The  average  number  of  |>oor  admitted  fropi  17661  aniiuallv,  cruUB 
ceraincd,  but  is  about  ato.  T|ie  average  numljcr  of  tieatlis  l.oin  ilil 
nuiUy,  is  37  and  a  frai^Uon ;  but  the  fmali-pOK,  sttetiiltd,  or  railicl 
putrid  in'er^  has  been  in  the  lioufe  three  years,  vix,  injjSo,  1781,! 
r.umber  01  dealhseach  year  was  76,  81,  5b.  I 

Tl)e  poor  arc  principally  employed  in  fpinniiig  for  Norwich  j  iltcl 

WM,  I 

L.     e.  P.  I 

In  1786, 

1787. 

i788. 

1789. 


Out-allowanccs  the  fame 


years, 


SH    9 

11 

509     Q 

3 

W  18 

9 

401   16 

7 

L. 

S.     D. 

■  86 

6    4!- 

310 

4    9' 

27l 


Income  and  Expenditure  the  fame  Yrari.. 
(ncome. 

L.        6.       D. 

In  1786,  2838  12  4, 

1787.  2857  5  5 

1788,  3737  2  9 
i7S9»  4721  3  9                        291 

Thereare  atprcfent  eleven  packs  of  top-work,  value  about  300I.  1' 
tfount  of  the  ftagnatioa  of  the  Norwich  trade. 
Only  two  men  and  thriee  boy«  are  at  prefcnt  employed  in  agricultur< 
Tbcomceriofthehoufeare,agovcrnor,  furgcoa,  chaplain,  matrc 


In  the  dormitories,  wliich  arc  large,  there  are  two  or  three  windows  In  eacS,  oppo- 
fite  to  tlic  general  range  of  windows ;  tlicfi:  have  a  great  cffeft  in  keeping  the  room* 

airy  and  fwi:i:t. 
There  were  no  fick  in  the  Infirmary.  _ 

The  land  belongingto  the  houfe  is  thirty-fix  acres.  ^1 

The  hundreds  of  BofLncie  nnd  Claydon  were  Incorporated  in  1765.  ^| 

Thchoulcof  induftiy  wasercited  in  1766,  in  the  parifli  of  Barliam,  and  opened  for 
tlic  reception  of  the  poor  in  the  month  of  Ouiloher  the  fame  year. 

The  original  funi  borrowed  was  9994!.  of  which  7294J.  has  been  paid  off. 

The  number  of  parilhes  incorporated  is  tliiny-five. 

The  yearly  alTcirments  2561I.  4s.  lod. 

The  poor's  rate  remains  the  fame. 
The  average  number  of  poor  in  the  houft^  and  the  number  of  deaths  for  tlie  fame  yt 

Poor.  Distill. 

In  the  year  1787,  2CXJ  34 

17S8.  246  3S 

1789,  247  32 

i790»  947  55 

1791,  313  7a 

1792,  179  25 
The  finall-pox  was  the  occafion  of  the  increafcd  number  of  deaths  in  tlic  years  1790 

aid  1791. 

.  The  information  received  on  this  head  was,-  that  the  poor  in  general  were  very  avcric 
to  i;i3:uUti3n  1  tliercfare,  when  the  peil-houfc  (one  of  which  each  houfe  of  indullry 
liii)  is  full.,  there  were  no  means  to  prevent  the  dtfeafc  going  through  the  houfe  of  in- 
du'iry  itfelf;  the  confequenee  has  been  a  confiderablc  mortalitVi  but  probably  not 
greater  tli^n  wlicn  the  fame  difeafe  has  attacked  the  village-poor,  and  its  fatal  efifb^ 
luvc  no:  bj^-i^  prevented  by  inoculation.  The  Barham-boufe  has  now  two  pcft-houfes 
at  a  hltlc  dilbncc  from  it. 

'I'iw  poor  are  principally  employed  in  fpinmng  for  Norwich.  Their  profit  has  been, 
oa  30  average,  about  200I.  annually  j  but  for  the  half-year  ending  at  Midfummer  1793, 
only  72I.  IS.  8d.  .  ■  ■ 


i 


Out-allowances,         17S6,  323     3 

1787,  308     3 

'7S8,  357     I 

1789,  377     6 

Income  and  iixpcnditure  For  feven  yean. 


8 


1787 
17SS 
1,8, 
1793 
■  751 
1791 


2959  12 

0 

2905  2 

0 

2ts7   14 

6 

2876  8 

0 

2908  16 

11 

2890  10 

0 

2920  13 

6 

/"203I8  16 

11 

I. 

Expeadi'.Ni^ 

L.    S.  ». 

23S0  13  O 

2175  8  &  ■ 

3574  7  O 

2sb7  5  o 

2622  10  a 

3529  18  10 

2810  10  3 


/ 1 761(0  12 


12  9 
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Profit  to  the  hoitfciQ  Jevcn  years, ending  in  1792 — 26 3S!.  45.  2d. 

There  wen;  men  women  between  tin:  ag;s  o.'  twenty  and  thirty  y;sri  in  I 
than  in  any  bt  tlieotlicrhoiiros  of  ir.ilu'lry, 

Sevcnt&in  aged  and  infirm  people  were  in  the  lick  wards. 

Land  belonging  to  this  houft-,  twetuy  nces,  of  wliic'n  two  acres  were 
coAswcre  kept. 

Tlic  litindred  of  Cosford  and  the  parlili  of  Puhled  incorporated  in  the  I 
jear  of  the  prcfent  rci  jn.  I 

The  lioufc  of  indullrj'  is  fituated  in  the  pariHi  of  Semer,  and  was  crc^ej  I 

The  original  debt  was  ilccol.  is  now  reduced  to  iScl.  and  an  annuity  ot  2 
to  a  i^erfon  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age. 

The  poor's  rates  liavc  been  reduced  three  eighlbs  ;  and  a  confidcrabic  fitl 
in  hand. 

The  poor  in  the  houfe  are  employed  in  fpinning  wool,  which  is  waO.ed  : 
inihehoule;  andthc)ani  is  fold  at  Norwich   by  coinmiiTion  ;  but  the  fnll 
ccnfidcrably  affected  by  ilie  war :  a  confirtciable  quantity  now  rtmrins  in  haf 

Thcpoor,  who  are  able,  areemploycd  inagricuiturc,  when  anopportunitj 

Thu  average  number  of  paupers  £i:iicrally   in  the  houfe,  is  about  01 

«ghty- 

The  average  number  of  buriiils  annually,  fincc  the  inniiutiun,  is  about  tl 
the  much  greater  proportion  tiled  the  lirft  two  years,  after  the  houfe  wasi 
vhich  was  atiribi^ied  to  too  much  meat  diet  being  allowed  to  the  paupers  ■ 
£ril  coming  into  the  houfe,  af.cr  iiaving  fuiTcrcd  extreme  poverty  j  tluscuul 
lince  guarded  agalnlV,  and  the  bui'i:iis  have  conliderably  decrcifird.  r 

Tlie  houlc  has  been  free  from  any  epidemic  difcafi;,  fmcc  it  has  been  I 
when  the  fmalUpox  has  been  prevalent  in  the  country,  there  have  been  two  gl 
ct^laiions  in  ilic  houfc,  with  crcat  fucccf''  each  time.  W 

When  I  vilited  this  houfe  of  induflry,  die  governor  was  from  home ;  as  wj 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  Ton  of  that  worthy  mngr^ratc,  w.ijo  from  the  (irll  inllituiic 
lo  the  time  ot  his  death,  regulated  the  managCLUcnt  of  it  with  fu  much  atienl 
make  it  produflivc,  inilit  lliortefi  fpaccof  lime,  of  more  beneficial  cfRfistharT 
in  the  county  ol  Suffolk.  It  was  from  an  anfwer  to  a  letter,  I  took  tlie  hbci| 
ing  to  thi»  genileuian,  tliat  the  foregoing  accnint  has  hen  extrj<iled  j  the  il 
detained,  and  obfervations  made  on  the  fpot,  IhjU  follow  from  my  own  nutJ 

The  chief  emiiloyment  is  fpinning  yarn  for  Norwich;  but  fome  of  the  t' 
wove  into  fcrgc  for  the  women's  jackets. 

Couife  thickfct  is  bought  at  Norwich  for  cToathing;  linen  cloih  for  fliiits| 
atlhe  market  town  of  the  hundred. 

Poor  in  the  hTufe,  July  25,  179J.  Men,  27,  women  ,(,?,  children  2| 
the  ages  of  12  and  20,  under  tlie  age  of  12  years  74  ;  in  all  165. 

Ko  men  are  out  at  day  labour ;  four  boys  are  fearing  birds  at  the  wages  thJ 
liy  fpinning,  wliich  Is  livef^ncea  d-y.  <JU!sat  the  age  of  thirteen,  ate  put  I 
wm  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  | 

Twenty<two  packs  of  yam  remained  unfold,  valued  at  about  600I.  Lani" 
totbe  bouk^  about  twelve  acrcsj  <^  nrJiich  two  arc  ganJenj  ten  oicaUow  and  ] 


k 
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ilarifiricic,  Hoxiie,  and  Threading  hundreds,  incorporated  In  the  igth  of  tlieprefent 

Thcic  is  no  lioufc  of  induflry  ercfled.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty,  at  the  time  of 
jncorpoi-alins  tlie  liundicds,  of  borrowing  money,  fcvfral  pari^es  in  the  hundreds  have 
crciflcd  worhliou'cs  for  fetiing  to  work  and  maintaining  the  poor  j  and,  in  general,  it  is 
iuupofcd  by  the  incorporated  iiundrcds,  that  this  plan  is  equally,  if  not  more  beneficial 
to  the  ri.'ri:cilivc  parillics,  than  if  they  had  built  a  houfc  of  induflrj',  as  they  were  em- 
powered  to  do  by  the  ail  of  parliament  incorporating  them.  For  this  information,  I  am 
obliged  to  a  IcitiT  from  i he  Rev.  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  Afpall. 

The  hundred  of  Stow,  incorporated  in  the  aoth  of  his  prcfcnt  MajefVy'i  rclgn. 
Thehavifeof  iiiduflry  in  the  parilh  of  One-houfe,  opened  for  tlie  reception  of  paupers, 
Oa.  nth,  17S1. 

The  fuiii  Hrrt  borrowed  was  only  8000I.  but  the  expcnce  of  building  the  houfi;,  (o 
much  exceeded  the  fum  intended  to  be  laid  out  for  that  purpofe,  that  an  additional  debt 
of4i50l.  was  afterwards  incurred  ;  and  the  rates  were  increafed  one-fourth,  by  common 
confent,  for  three  years ;  they  remain  now  the  fame  as  they  were  at  fiift.  Fifteen 
hundred  pounds  have  been  paid  of  the  debt. 

The  poor  arc  i;nipbyed  in  fpinning  top  work  for  Norwich  ;  the  wool  is  bought  by  thi 
houfe ;  and  the  cloatliing  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe  is  made  from  the  rcfijfe  of  thewool, 
and  fuch  fpinning  as  is  unfit  for  the  Norwicli  manufactory ;  their  beft  rugs  are  aJfo 
made  from  thcfc  materials :  no  part  of  their  cloathing  is  put  out  to  be -made  except 
ilockinjs. 

The  falc  of  their  fpinning  is  confideraWy  af^^fled  by  the  war ;  twelve  packs  were  left 
in  the  houfc  unfold  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  value  of  which  is  about  24I.  a  pack. 

None  are  employed  in  agriculture  at  prefent ;  only  two  men  arc  in  the  houfe^  who 
can  do  harvcH  work  ;  fome  children  arc  fometimcs  employed  in  weeding;  all  who  are 
able  are  employed  in  hop.picIcingi  but  it  is  conceived  that  nothing  is  £i^  by  fiidi  cim- 
jJovmcnt. 

I'hc  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  houle  about  two  hundred. 

The  number  of  burials  fincc  O^a,  li,  1780,10  Auguft  1,  i  ;93t  as  follows :  .' 

oa.  n,  1780,  to  Jan.  I,  1781,  8 

111  the  years  1781  .25 

1782  5j  a  putrid  fever,' 

1783  61  aputridfever, 
1 7(^4  51  aputridfever. 

1785  14 

1786  2 

1787  17 

1788  IS 
1789 


To  Auguft  ifl,         .        .      i^gj 


1790  13 

1791  19 

1792  18 

17 
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Thcfc  form,  t-ikiiig  thcfrsiflions  of  r.  year  in  1780  and  171)3,  asonl 
ra^  of  24.  ,=jih  yearly ;  or  omitting  the  ilircc  years  when  the  putrid  feicB 
average  of  the  remaiiiing  ten  years  is  only  15  I'otli. 

Annual  income  from  rates,  igKyl.     Ditto  from  labour,  manufaiflu; 
thereabouts,  for  the  lad  ten  or  eleven  years ;  but  the  laft  half  year  has  I 
.  to  134!.  owing  to  tiic  rtat;riation  of  the  Norwich  nianufaiiory. 

'I'lic  out  allowances  aiifc  from  250I.  to  ^col.  annually,  and  arc  incrcJ 
to  continue  fo  during  the  flagnailon  of  the  Norwich  niamifaciory. 

Thcrehasbeetino  fever  or  epidemic  tllfordcr  in  the  houfc  fiiicc  17S. 
has  bci:n  niucii  ficknef*  in  the  hiiudred ;  nor  were  there  in  the  houfe, 
iiottccs  wcie  tat:cn,  any  of  the  pour  foi'I  as  to  be  confined  to  their  beds. 
llic  number  of  acres  belonging  10  the  houfc  is  iwcniy-four;  of  thJ 
half  arc  a'ahle,  one  acre  pirdcn,  The  reft  pafiiirc, 
I'our  cows  arc  kept,  and  two  liorfcs. 

A  fchoolmailer  to  teach  the  children  to  rcjd,  and  a  miflrefs  to  tcach| 
tircn,  arc  conrtantly  in  the  hoiife. 

Relief  is  (liven  to  Urge  families,  by  liking  thofc  children   into  the  he 
lunhcn  to  their  parents  i  the  fame  method  is  alfo  prak?.ifed  by  all  the  ll 
iry  ;  conficiueiit.y  tJie  children  arc  taken  very  young.  ■ 

In  this  houfc  the  fpinning  rooms  and  working  rooms  arc  divided  by  pal 
a  manner  tiiat  few  fpin  or  work  together ;  the  dormitories  are  alfu  divif 
nunncr ;  this  is  an  improvement  not  obfervabic  in  any  other  of  the  hoil 
and  icndi  much  to  the  prcfervation  of  health  and  ordir. 

In  the  ineorpuratcd  hundreds,  the  houfcs  of  induftry  Ruke  one  in  : 
.  from  the   cottages  of  the  poor ;  they  arc'  all   of  them   built  in  as  dr 
plealant  iituaiions,  as  the  vicinity  .'ifTords;  the  ofUccs,  fuch  asiheklicla 
bakchoufc,  buttery,  hundry,  larder,  cellars,  aic  all  large,  convenient  J 
cccding  neat ;  the  work  rooms  arc  large,  well  aired  ;  and  (he  fexcs  a 
ill  liours  of  work  and  recreation, 

'I'hcdonnitories  arc  alfo  large,  airy,  and  conveniently  difjofcd  1  fepd 
chrdreii  of  each  fex,  adulis  and  aged  :  the  married  liavc  each  a  feparJ 
tlKiiifelv(.s  i  tnuihcrs  with  nurfc  children  are  alfu  by  ihcmfeivcs. 

'J'hc  infirmaries  arc  large,  convenient,  airy,  and  comfcriable ;  noij 
places. 

All  t!ie  houfes  have  3  proper  room  for  the  jiecefiary  difpenfary,  and  I 

fur''con's  room  befides.  I 

The  hills,  in  all,  arc  large,  convenient,  well  ventilated,  v.iOi    twi 

places  in  them,  and  ealcLi'.ati.d,  with  Tefpccl  to  room,  for  the  reception  f 

as  liie  othiT  conveniencies  cf  thchoufi;  can  contain. 

The  chapels  are  all  fufiicicntly  hirge,  neat  and  plain.  Several  of  theiB 
to  grandeur  and  elegance;  there  were  two  hoiif-s  which  Iiad  nocLajsel 
maile  ufc  ot  a  room  ample  enouph  for  the  congregation,  p/operly  liiEcJ 
vcr/neaij  the  other  houfes  atreii'dedlhc  panlli  church. 

'i  lie  apariiiicnt*  for  the  governor  were  in  all  ilic  houfes  large,  and  1 
fcfc-Ji  in  cnc or  two  of  the  houfes  of  induflrv,  thife  apartments  were 
CKHU  and  elegant  llian  ncccflary  j  llicrc  arc  a'lfo  convenient  ftiTclioufes 


h 
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for  kccpiii;  the  iiiaimlaclure^ef  the  lioufc;  tlic  raw  materials  and  the  cloathlng,  S:e.  tiit 

the  uL-  L.f  tlii;  inlis'-'iLanls. 

Tlic  lan-l  ■■bnuti'ic  lioufcs  tclonsing  to  th;m,  particulaily  the  gardens,  arc  -^IJ  cal-. 
culatcd  til'  iirotiucing  a  fnfficicnr  quantity  of  vegetable  tiiet  j  fo  necedary  to  the  health, 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  tlie  (,.il;itL-  uf  tl-.c  i;iliabiran:s. 

Ill  ;;i:njr:;l,  tlw  appearance  of  all  tlic  hodfes  of  iiiduflry,  in  the  approa-ih  to  ihcm, 
/oiiK'wIia!  rcleiiiblcs  what  \\c  nuy  fiippjfe,  of  the  liofpitab'c  large  manliins  of  o:ir  an- 
eellors,  in  thofe  times  wlu'n  itic  gentry  of  the  country  fiwni  their  rer.u  among  tlicir 
nciglibours. 

The  int.rior  of  ihefc  Iioufcs  niuft  orc;>fio:i  a  mofl  agreeable  furprlfe  to  all  tlvafc  wUt 
have  mic  Uhvc  ken  poverty,  but  in  iis  iniferiblc  cottage,  or  more  niilerab^e  worfc- 
huui'e. 

In  I'jokin:;  over  my  notes,  I  fml  that  tlie  afTirniativc  iieatncfs,  which  prevailed  from 
llic  cellar  ro  ihe  y.irrct,  in  all  i\\c  tioufe  ■,  with  very  fewr  cxccptioiisi  in  particular  dcj.ari- 
menti,  ocr::fioiird  nur  o;ily  a  inemnrjiulum  ..f  the  fact,  but  [lavc  r.fe  lo  a  conception, 
whiih  poi!i!);y  li.s  more  in  iiivi;;i nation  ihm  realiiy  ;  tliat  wlierc  a  dL-iiciericy  in  tlils 
rU'ivai.'i  oLlVr'.ahle  in  any  domicile,  a  concomitant  ddieieiicy  is  alfo  obllrvablc  in  iJlc 
healthy  looks  of  \.\\e  inliL:biianis. 

This  n-'imeft,  which  ('.atl  fo  pleating  an  effcA  oji  the  eye,  was  the  eaulV  alfo,  that  the 
otiicr  fcnfi-'s  were  not  dilguflcd  by  that  coni'ant  attendant  on  collected  filih  and  foul 
air,  a  noifomc  llcnch ;  as  (ldcti'rioi:$  to  human  life,  as  it  is  in  general  naufcating  to- 
tliofe  who  aeciiL-iita  ly  bro.itlie  fueii  an  atmofphcrc. 

'I'li^  prj^ticc  of  fii'iiui-ntly  whitc-wafliing  does  miicli  in  preferving  the  airof  ih;fc 
hnufcs  w),oltfini^  atiJ  fwc.t  ;  but  the  coiillanc  attention  of  iliofi:  who  perform  the 
ciHccs  of  the  houfe,  ii  ahfolutdy  ncceflary;  and  even  that  is  infufiicient,  tinlcis  tlie 
hniis,  wokin;^  room';,  and  dormitories,  Iiave  the  cxLcrnal  air'admlttcd  through  the 
vvin.]ow>,  wlieiieva-  it  can  be  done  with  fafcty  to  the  inliabttants,  with  rcfi^eoi  to  catch- 
ing e'>:J.  This  pnLificc  of  keeping  the  windows  open  cannot  be  trufted  to  the  paupas 
tliciiifilvc: ;  f.7r,  fir.;ii:;c  ro  tell!  the  general  complaint  a;;ainfl  ihcm  was,  that  lliejr 
v.'ouM,  iij[  un.'y,  not  ;::icnd  to  kec/ing  them  open,  but  if  the  adults  and  aged  liad 
tlu'ii  ciioicc,  I.  eh  depravity  arifes  from  habit,  that  they  would  live  in  that  atmofplicrc 
c;'in;uiil  .lir,  whleli  would  itndotibtcdiy  pro>)uce  conta^.ion. 

'i';]e[iejt,.>.li  an.l /irjVjVfi  which  prevailed  in  their  lia!Is  at  the  liourof  refe.3ion, 
wcie  a  10  l.iii,  abiy  ubfervable;  molt  of  thefe  houfcs  of  indullry  being  vi^ted  at  the 
I'.OMS  or  bicakfri:},  dinner,  or  fupper.  At  times  I  have  fell  difgull,  when  requested  to 
take  !:kv.c  r^trvlhincnt  vvliich  has  keen  offered  me  in  a  cottage;  a  difsuft  anCng  from 
t).cjl:;',i-.;e  [;"  tin;  r.er.tnc'.s  which  attends  the  tables  of  thofc  among  whom  it  has  been 
my  bt  to  ,i\e ;  l.ur  nn  want  of  ncatnefs  in  ihefe  houfes  created  difgull;  a  breakfaff, 
dimvr,  or  iv:p;er,  i;).;,lit  I.ave  been  ate  at  tlieir  tables  wi:h  a  keen  appetite. 

n-.cir  br^r-J  was  m  r.il  the  hoiifes  particularly  plcafant  j  it  was  good  brown  Invad  ; 
maiie  fruiii  t'x  ^lour  deprived  of  the  coarTeft  of  its  bran ;  white  bread  was  alfo  baked 
fcirjhc  imii-.n,  li.c  ccnvalefccnt,  and  young  children. 

i  hi-irelieefo  w;!;  in  g  ncral  good,  although  frequently  the  cheefcoftlic  countf)-.     la 

onchuuic  il.ey  boi;"'.!!  Deitcli  cheefc,  whlcii  was  ftronger  in  its  tali^  and  coufequently, 

to  ro;t.e  palates,  net  fo  jileafcnt.     The  fmall  beer  was  alfo  pleafant }  no  wonder,  tliey 

boi^^lu  ti;c  b  Jt  nialt  and  hops,  ■  brewed  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and  kept  il  in  excel- 
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lentcdiart.  Ale  nas  cli'u  brewed  in  infcrlDr  quanliiics,  3n<]  given  to  thcl 
and  to  llicfe  whom  the  governor  ihoiigtit  proper,  cither  as  a  neccfTary  reP 
as  a  reward:  and  it  was  alfodiOribntcd  at  fisted  times  mtlie  whole  lioufe.  I 

It  did  not  occur  to  ine  to  take  minutes  of  the  bill  of  diet  in  any  of  the  hJ 
Rf  doubt  has  teen  fujigc.  cd  that  it  is  not  wholefomc  and  fufficient.  '^''^'f 
fiances,  it  has  been  too  abundant,  may  be  fiifpectcd,  as  well  from  the  relid 
fcen  aficrihcir  meah,  as  trom  the  idea  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  dircdoil 
■which  has  been  alluded  to.*  f 

The  application  or  thefc  faifls,  which  lave  been  fiatcd,  as  v-ell  upon  tliJ 
(bnal  infpcdion,  and  information  frum  tiiofc  whofc  duty  it  certainly  was,  I 
clination  it  appca-cd  to  be,  to  give  true  ar,d  full  inforniaiton  upon  the  fulJ 
thofe  gcntlrmen  a.fo  who  obligingly  communicated  any  infutuialion  by  iJ 
mains  to  be  made  tu  three  imporiaiu  queries. 

1.  Haveihefi;^  in^.itiKions  amended  the  morals  of  the  poor  ? 

2.  Have  they  tended  to  diminilh  the  burthen  of  expcncc  to  fociety  al 
relief  and  maintenance? 

3-  Have  they  incteaftd,  crdo  ihcy  tcr.d  to  dccrcsfe,  the  chance  of  hum 

With  refpeft  to  the  fitft  qucflion,  it  may  be  a:ifwcred  in  the  affirmal 

pollibility  ot  contradiction.  I 

Thej- have  amended  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  people;  if  llB 

few  iit:iancesof  indiiitmenu  at  thequaiter-fedions,   for  actions  ut  infcril 

which  leid  to  greaier  crimes,  will  ptovc  the  fait. 

If  the  general  good  or.  er  and  regtlation  the  latiouring  poor  arc  kept  ii: 
incorporated  d-firi^lh,  which  good  order  is  evidenced  by  their  general  Cu. 
verfation,  and  by  th..'ir  ohfetvation  of  thofc  laws,   tlic  breach  ofwhith  n\ 
danger  the  lives  and  dimini/h  the  fafety  and  comfort  'jf  his  Majclly's  fubjeJ 
fuch  as  drivers  riding  on  their  wayguns,  tipling  in  ale-lioufcs,  and  the  Inl 
Ijtiesand  impropiiciies  ofconclutt"-if  fucli  aitaiiion  to  the  orders  of  focB 
ftct.    If  the  rcfpedifiil  and  civil  behaviour  of  the  poor  to  their  fiipeiiors,  ta 
.fiances  of  children  being  fcduccd  lo  fira!  wood,  tuniipi,  &ic.  and  to  thcl 
otha  fmall  thelts  j  if  ihete,  and  fimilar  proofs  of  good  morals,  unforturatcif 
inthofediflrifls  within  the  CO  jnty,  where  tliefe  Ittiufeii are  not  inltitutcd — M 
provetlicfadt,  cx;:cticnce  tells  us  theic  inrtiluiious  have  tended  to  ref^rnT 
tiic  poor.  I 

Andihc  prophetic  fpirit  of  theory  had  before-hand  informed  thofe,  who  I 
. a  judgment  on  liic  fuhjeit,  that  ilie  elT^cl  could  not  be  oihcrwife.  I 

Aiaijzc  bitildjnj,  calculated  for  thercc.-ptiun  of  lUe  poor  of  the  diftriB 
the  molt  healthy  liiuation,  with  convenient  ofhca  of  all  kinds,  tlic  inh;ita 
arc  under  the  rcgubtioii  of  wdl-chofcn  officers,  fniijefi  to  excellent  rull 
caLulatcd  to  promote  regularity,  induftry,  mLraliiy,  and  a  rJiijious  feil 
hours  of  work,  Rfrcftimenr,  and  deep,  uniform  and  regular.  I 

The  childrtn,  from  the  eatlitlt  age,  on  leaving  their  mother's  arms,! 
care  of  jiropcr  dames,  who  leach  iheai  obedience,  and  give  them  the  hab| 
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Whsnmoro  advajicfd  in  ycari,  fclioohnaflers  t«ch  thctn  (o  read;  and  the  (upet* 
iniendatiu  of  tlic  working- rooms,  foiiie  indullrious  employment,  aad  tike  cars  that  their 
hours  of  work  fhall  not  be  pafled  in  idlcnefs.  Here  they  are  generally  lUiitcd,  fo  tlut 
greater  indi;ftry  is  rewarded  wiih  greater  leifiarc. 

The  duties  of  religion  are  expected  to  be  regularly  attendtid  by  all  the  poor  of  all  agcs^ 
tiocxcufebc-inj admitted  but  illnefs. 

Itrcquiredno  prophetic  fpirii  to  foreic',  that  tliefe  daties,  and  this  fyrtem  of  regula- 
rity being  ptjrfcvered  in,  ihc  bcA  efFeiitii  iiiud  of  coiilcfjucnce  enfue  to  the  morals  of  the 
pour  of  all  ages,  and  to  tliofc  of  the  rifinj;  generation  in  patticular. 

To  determine  tlie  fecond  qiielli  ii  with  certainly,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  notices 
takciirefpeitinjihe  fa;t,  in  ihe  diiF-ient  incorp-.tations;  and  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
fumi:,  ilie  poor's  i^'cs  h:ivc  liecn  diiniiiiflied  j  in  others,  they  remain  the  fame  as  ai  the 
liineoflhc  initituiion  ;  and,  in  a  few,  the  rjtc^  have  been  inereafcd  :  the  diff^-Tent  in- 
liaiKis  Iluil  be  poiiiitd  out,  and  f-^me  obfcrvations  made  on  the  fa;l*  as  they  have  been 
fisted. 

Blythingluiritlred,  Bulcamp  hoiifeof  induftry  ;  the  whole  debt,  i2,OOoI.  has  hxxx 
iiiid  off  J  tilt  rates  wtrt  diminiJh;d  one-eighth  in  1 78  :  i  and  as  they  were  not,  on  an 
avjrag,-,  a'lQve  one  ihilling  in  the  pound  annually,  when  iitii  incorporated,  they  are 
now  iiicoiirkierable. 

The  liundrcd  of  Cosfird,  and  th;  pariili  of  Polled  ;  the  houfe  of  indurtry  at  Semcr  t 
the w:iul<; debt.  80  ol.  haib^cn  paid  off,  except  ai  annuity  of  20I.  a  year,  and  iSol. 
but  [hsy  h*vc  (lock  more  ilian  fyfficicnt  to  difeharge  thcfe  reinaini  g demands;  the 
poor's  rjtes  have  been  ili.nini(h.:d  three-cishth* ;  and  the  r^ies  were  very  muderate 
wlk'n  the  luindrrd  was  inciirpor-ted. 

\Vai£rijrJ  luiiulrcd  i  houf--<.f  in<!ullry  at  ShipmeaJow;  original  debt  8500!.  of 
Yhicluoooi.  is  1  aid.     Rates  lemain  the  fame. 

Tlic  hundred  of  Sam  ont ;  tlie  lioufj  of  induftry  at  Tatt'ingftone  j  the  original  futn 
lorro'.ved  82  5*: I.  of  wliich  2450I.  have  been  paid.  The  rates  were  fettled  at  as.  Sd.  ia 
til.-  p'iuikI  arnua'.ly,  anil  remain  the  fame. 

HjiulralsoJ  IJufmere  and  Claydon ;  the  houfc  of  induftry  at  Bargain  i  the  original- 
fjin  Ixirrowed  91)94!.  of  wiiiuh  7294-1-  have  been  paid.     The  rates  remain  the  fame. 

Stow  hundred  ;  the  houf^-  of  mduftry  at  Onc-houfc,  near  MowmarlMt ;  iheorigitial 
fii:n  b  irro  A  cd  1215DI.  of  wliich  1500I.  have  been  paid.     The  rates  remain  the  fame. 

Hu:Hla-ds  ofColncii  ai.d  Carlfordj  thelioufeof  itidiiftryat  NaClon;  the  original d;bt 
was  4S00I.  is  now  3)001.  The  rates  wtre  increafed  at  Midfnmmer  1790,  from  1487I. 
13s.  4d.  annually,  to  2367I.  8s  8d.  But  from  infonnatiun  it  appears,  tiai  the  rates  nrcitt 
not  more  tlun  iixteen  or  eighteen  pence  annually,  \^hen  the  aveiage  was  fixed ;  and  tlie 
rcvmuout'ilie  lioufL-  has  exceeded  its  expenditure,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  fnenycari^ 
Sijl-  Hi.  lOd.  a  nually. 

Huiidredi  of  Mutt'ortl  and  Lothinglandj  the  houfe  of  induflry  atOultonj  the  origi- 
nal (^tU  6500I.  of  wliicli  ^oool.  has  iieen  paid  off.  The  poor's  rates  are  advanced  tea 
per  cent ;  but  three  iiundied  pounds  of  the  dfbt  is  annually  P'aid  off, 

Ilunartdsof  I.ociand  WiUordi  the  houfe  ofinduftry  at  Melton;  their  ori^nul  debt 
^K  g2col.  their  |)refent  debt  ii  io,o5ol.  Their  poor  ratci,  together  with  their  county 
niis,  <jo  not  now  exceed  6ftecn-^xnce  in  the  pound  at  rack  reiu. 


( 


Tly  this  recapitulation  it  appears,  that,  at  two  of  ihehoufcs  of  indufll 
liecn  confidcrably  (liminillicd,  and  the  original  debt  anTiihilatcJ.  W 

At  four,  tlieraics  remain:  but  a  confidcrablc  part  ofthc  ori;j;inal  dj 

At  two,  the  ratt:$  have  b.cn  iiicreafcd,  and  tiie  ddbt  diininilheti. 
of  indullry,  the  debt  liasbceii  increafcd,  and  the  rates  remain  the  fam 

The  qucflion,  whether  houfcs  of  indufiry  tend  to  diminini  the  expfl 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  is  therefore  anfwcrcd  in  the  affirmative  ;l 
nics -^rc  diminilhed,  the  debt  is  ['aid;  in  four,  the  debt  has  been  c<l 
nilhed,  confequcntly  the  anniirJ  l)alanccs  in  their  favour  might  have  bl 
}vjrpolcofdiminifliingtiie  rates,  pari  fujfu^  witli  the  d^:bt :  in  two  tf 
balances  have  been  applied  hitherto  to  diniiniHi  the  debt  only,  and 
creafcd:  in  one,  thedebt  is  fumc«hat  inctcifed,  ami  tiic  rates  remain! 
low  average  of  liftecn-pence  in  the  pound  annually.  I 

When  the  average  at  which  thcfe  pariflics  fettled  their  rates  at  the  tl 
corporatcd,  and  the  number  of  years  which  have  elanfcd  fince  that  avi 
arc  conCidered  ;  in  fomc,  being  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and   ! 
tweh'c  or  fourteen,  and  compared  wi'h  the  propcrtion  the  rates  then 
anJ  the  proponion  they  would  now  bear,  had  there  beer  no  houfc  <. 
the  advance!  f  the  poor's  rate  in  the  other  parities  throughout  thel.il 
antJ  in  Suffolk  in  particular,  as  they  arc  proved  to  be  by  tl.e  riturns  J 
tiic  inquiries  made  by  parliament  in  thcjears  1776,  ai;d  1783,  4,  3nd| 
computation,  and  no  better  can  be  obtained,  in  whicli  returns  it  ajv 
iwo  contiguous  liundreds  in  Sulfolk,  not  incorporated,  Riibrldge 
Kitt  expfm-i  of  the  poor  alone  had  advanced  from  1 1,023!.  7s.  1  id.  t 
being  adifTerencc  ol  2817].  or  thereabouts,  in  the  courfe  of  eij-^lit  ye: 
cd.  percent,  an BiUancc  lliatbrint';s  forward  the  mull  unthrilij  n^.ai 
the  houfcs  of  iiiduliry  into  afiateot'pufitiveprofperity  ami  reduction  ol 
therefore  be  found,  that  not  cnly  where  tbc  rates  have  been  Jlatioii:il 
bave  advanced,  and  in  the  inuance,  where  the  debt  lias  increafed,  thcl 
b^cn  VCT)-  much  dc;reafed  from  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  pi 
according  to  the  old  and  common  fyftcm;  we  may  therefore,  with  c* 
old  ad2^;c,  M>i  ;ri^r.:.'i  ijl  rcgrcdit  with  rcfpcei  to  the  cxpences  of  til 
'incoipira:cd  houfes  of  induflry. 

On  ihc  wiiole,  ahhough,  in  an  inflancc  or  two,  originating  from  an  I 
cf  building  the  houfes  cfindufiryat  firfl,  more  fubfeqiitnt  cx;-.encci  !■ 
than  were  at  that  time  forefi^cn,  ;'nd  confequcntly  a  isrjL-r  revenue  btf 
pay  llic  intcrtfi  of  ihj  additional  fum  they  were  obliged  to  borrow,  J 
expenccs  of  the  hoiifc,  than  was  at  iirfl  thought  fufl-.cient ;  and,  in  anJ 
(!ililuiu.i1y  trprofi;fion  of  the  th;n  governor  has  fo  difarrungcd  the  afFaB 
to  render  a  new  loan,and  coiifequcnily  an  increafcd  rate,  conv;nlait  ;  ■ 
it  is  concttved,  that  not  the  lc:ili  n^;iduw  of  doubt  can  be  raiild,  but  ll 
inltnccs,  the  rc\enue  of  the  houfes  are  incrcafing  beyond  the  dilburl 
it  cJiminllhing,  and  the  rates  will  fa'l  even  beneath  thut  low  medium  t' 
I>rclcrvcd;  and  which  rates,  had  there  been  nolioufc  of  ijiduftry,  wi 
vLji  iweoty-tivc,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  above  their  prefent  amount. 
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The  Other  qucllon,  Wiictlicr  tliclioufes  ofindufiryliavc  incrcsfcd  iho  chince  of  hu- 
ipaniilc.'  involves  in  il  futli  cympliratcd  conJiricrauoiii,  is  a  qiicflion  of  fuch  uncertainty 
(jf proof;  a  coiiiparifoii  Willi  the  flate  of  population  in  county  villagci,  and  with  tite 
chance  of  humnii  life  of  people  of  particular  ages,  and  panicular  filuations  o  ly,  and 
not  with  human  life  in  general,  being  lo  be  taken  into  conlidcration  ;  and  ilicre  bcing_ 
notlata  with  which  the  companfoii  of  the  fails  can  he  made,  the  taMvs  of  the  chance  ot' 
huimn  life  bcln^  of  too  genera!  a  nature  ;  and  the  fafis  ihcinfelvcs,  as  to  deaths.  In 
houles  of  iniiuflry,  not  bting  fufficicritly  pariiculariftd  as  to  age  and  fbte  ofpatienti 
health  when  admitted,  to  give  an  cxait  fcfult,  tliat  fome  general  obfcr-ations  on  lh« 
(katlis  which  have  h:n;pcncd  in  thcfc  houfes,  compared  with  the  numbers  admitted,  'u 
all  tiiat  iliall  b^-  atteinpicd ;  leaving  tlie  reader  to  inuke  up  his  ovvn  mind,  as  well  as  he 
is  2blf,  from  tlic  imperfect  fkcicii  of  the  qucUion  it  is  in  my  pofcer  to  o3cr  j  ro  which 
Illi.i[l  vuy  humbly  add  my  opinion,  withoutprefumingtodidaicany  pofitiveccncIufioH 
to  his  judgment. 

Aiul,  firlt,  il  will  he  proper  to  pay  fomc  attention  to  the  fituatiou  of  the  poor  and 
their  families,  before  they  t^ike  refuge  from  the  mif^ry  of  extreme  poverty  in  a  houfe  of 
indullryt  what  arei.t  that  time  ilieT  expectations  01  health  and  life? 

Ihey  arc  fo  reduced  by  poverty  as  not  io  be  able  to  maintain  thetnfclvcs  and  their 
families,  nnd  therefore  they  become  inm.ites  of  a  houfe  of  indulVy,  confcqucnily  the 
confiiiution,  both  of  parents  and  children,  muft  have  been  debilitated,  by  v\*antofnc- 
ceiBry  food,  raiment,  and  Iheltcr,  that  none  can  befaid  to  be  admitted  iti  found  health  ; 
nrj  efiiiua'.e  can,  therefore,  be  made  cf  their  cliance  of  life,  in  comparifon  willi  the  inha> 
b:!nr.i6(jfvi!;3^i:s  toivns,  or  ciiies,  in  general. 

Thcysreariii-ied  with  d:fcafc,  cit:>er  parents  or  children,  and  therefore  thcj' are  fcnt 
by  the  [lar.iIi-cfRctrs  to  a  houfe  of  induflry:  the  ciiancc  of  life  with  fucb  is  fliJI  decreafing. 

Ciiih'icii  ;irc  born,  ajid,  at  the  earlieft  a^c  at  which  they  can  leave  their  mothers,  arc 
rcceival  in  ihefe  houfcs,  4nd  are  kept  in  them  through  that  period  when  the  dunce  of 
human  life  is  lead ;  and  much  tlie  greatcft  number  in  all  the  houles  is  compofcd  of 
ciiiUlrin, 

1  heoth^Tconfi'Jerable  clafs  iscompofedofthc  aged,  and  the  infirm,  cither  from  age 
or  JcciiUnt.    The  chance  of  iife,  inihiscUfs,  is  fmalliiidced. 

Siith  are  tlie  iliffeicnt  fituations  of  the  inmates  In  a  houfcof  induftry.  Very  few 
guor,  li^wecn  iliec^^re  of  Hftccn  and  tifty,  are  feen  there,  except  difesfe^  accidrnt!*)  in- 
lin-!ii;i;5,  or  panlcular  irregularities  of  life,  have  occafioned  thi.m  to  be  fcnt  there. 

The  cliancc  oi  life,  to  people  m  thefe  iituations,  :.nd  of  thcfc  ages,  under  tlie  prdTure 
orji.'iiury,  although  not  abfolutely  chilled  by  the  cold  nand  of  extreme  povci^,  would, 
in  th<:ir  iiuferablc  coua^;os,  be  fmall  indeed.  Is  that  clioace  diminilhcd  or  increaled  by 
Soing  into  a  lioufe  cf  ii-i-udry  ? 

Is  ;he  chaiiee  of  human  lite  iucreafed  or  diminilhcd,  by  being  brought  from  an  un- 
vih^ltfoine  fiarviiig  diet  to  wholcfumc  modctalc  plenty  ?  from  nakedncf*  to  cloathing ! 
Iron  lilth  [o  eleaiilicicfa  ?  fro;ii  coid  to  warcnth  I  from  tlic  noifome  contagion  o:  a  filthy 
<x)u.'.;;c,  orparidi-workhoufc,  to  a  healthy  air,  free  from  nouous  effluvia?  Surely  Ou 
ar.iwtr  to  thefe  qiicllions  would  at  once  determine  the  point,  did  it  depend  on  thcorv 
«iily.  '    ■ 

M  But 
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But  it  may  be  (aiti.  The  qneftion  has  bMn  tried  by  the  touchflone  ofl 
Cagic  page  of  which,  honcftly  recorded,  go.s  farther  towards  proof  ncB 
lumes  G^  theoretic  rcafoning ;  we  inui^  therefore  liave  rccourfe  to  thil 
Antion.  ■ 

The  Iblidity  of  this  obfcrvation  muft  be  allowed,  were  the  Cifis  proB 
lity,  in  liouies  of  ititluftry,  capable  of  being  coiiipared  with  the  death* 
Cmilar  circumilanecs,  and  of  limilar  agc^,  at  large.  I 

In  Nation  houfc  of  induflry,  the  ^;umhcr  of  poor  admitted,  the  bfl 
are  2017  ;  the  number  of  dmhs  3S4.  The  annual  average  uf  iiih^biV 
144;  ot' deaths,  27. 

In  Bulchanip  hsufe  of  induAry  ;  the  number  admitted  fincc  the  i 
to  1793,  twcnty-fcvcn  years,  5207  ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  tli=i  t 
the  year  1781,  and  :7S2,  a  putrid  fc\'er  carried  off  one  third  ot  ihc  inhl 
bur^h,  and  217  of  the  iiihahitants  of  this  houfej  therefore  thofe  iwM 
ooittted  in  the  comparative  Hatement.     1  he  numbers  will  then  IB 
lants  admitted  in  25  years,  4725;  of  deaths  10641  or  annually, 
deaths  42  • 

Ou'iton  houfe  of  indudry  ;  number  of  inhabiunts  on  an  average,  anJ 
the  lall  (be  years  i  of  deaths  for  the  fame  period,  annually,  11.  f 

Shipmeadow  houfe  of  induflry  ;  number  of  poor  about  2co  ar.nJ 
deaths  about  20  in  a  year. 

Melton  houfe  of  indullry;  number  of  poor  in  the  houfe  from  : 
number  of  deaths  for  tlie  lad  three  years  about  16  annually. 

Tattingilone  houfe  of  induftry  }  average  number  of  poor  in  the  hi 
33  vcan,  2'-o;  average  number  of  dcnchsannually  for  the  fame  time  3 
putation  the  three  years  are  omitted  when  the  fmail  pox  and  putrid  (cvi 
deaths,  in  the  three  years  when  thefe  contagious  dillempers  were  {M 
average  number  of  deaths  up  .to  37tt)  as  has  been  ftatcd  in  the  notir 
houfes.  I 

Jjarham  houre  of  induflry  i  average  number  of  poor  inhabitants  I 
years,  as  appears  by  the  notice,  222  J  average  number  of  deaths,  42.  I 
(hefmall-pox  prevailed  for  two  years,  and  dcfiroyrd  127  of  the  iiihaJ 
lage  of  deaths  oihcrwife  would  not  have  beer  fo  hign. 

Semer  houfe  of  induftry  j  average  number  of  poor  inhabitants  in  tB 
iiom  its  inftltution,  180 ;  annual  number  of  deaths  26.  I 

Stow  houfe  of  induflry  ;  annual  average  number  of  poor  inhabital 
about  200}  of  deaths  annuallj,  24:  but  in  this  houfe  a  putrid  Icvf 
yean,  and  was  fatal  to  163  people ;  tlic  avci^age  omitting  thefe  three  I 
it  for  ten  years  only,  is  15  in  a  year.  P 

In  the  nine  houfes  of  induflry,  which  have  been  the  objefls  of  oJ 
are  conftantly,  one  year   with  another,  1780  poor  inhabitants, 
children. 

Inlhe  fame  houfes,  there  happen  annually  two  hundred  and  forty- 1 
number  appears  by  the  averages  uken.  L 

The  number  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  annually  in  al'' 
dufliy  in  Suffolk,  is  therefore  as  i  to  7J,  or  nearly  ync-feventh  ol 
tvery  year. 
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It  fiioiild  be  recalled  to  the  reader's  mind,  that  the  inhabitants  arc  coinpofcd  of  chllAca 
from  bii  (h  to  ihe  ages  of  1 2,  1 3,  or  1 4,  when  ihey  are  bound  api)rcnticcs  or  get  fer/ices.  The 
chance  of  life  in  this  c^irly  age  is  fucli,  as  in  the  he:ilthicll  towns  not  ha.f  the  number 
is  iliveat  theage  of  13,  as  appcirs  from  the  tablt-s  in  Ur.  Price's  Supplemctn  to  his 
Obfcrvaiions  on  Hcverlionary  P-ivnicn's  ;  of  olil  people  whofe  work  is  done;  and  of 
poor  of  aliases,  who  from  ficknefs  and  inlirmityarc  unable  to  maintain  tliemfclvjs  ;  fodl 
being  tlic  dcfcription  of  p^iufcrj  admitted  into  ihcfc  houfts  of  induftry.  It  mini  again 
bcobfcrvcd,  that  no  coin;rtrifon  can  be  made  between  the  c';anccof  life  of  fuchinhabi- 
tsnts,  and  of  thof  ■  inhiibiting  in  cilies,  towns,  or  villages,  in  general ;  bccaufc,  in  the 
firft  iiiflancc  arc  comprlt'ed  only  the  very  young,  the  very  old,  and  the  indrni  antl 
difcafed ;  and  thefc  are  alfo  poor,  and  of  impoverilhed  bloot^  and  con.litutions  weakcD- 
eJ  by  llic  elfi.'i;ts  of  poverty ;  wlienras  the  tallies  in  Dr.  Price's  Supplement  to  his  Rcvcr- 
fionary  Payments,  and  in  the  publications  of  other  political  aritliineticiani,  compre'icn J 
peoi)Ie  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  (ituations  hi  life,  as  well  the  hcaltliy  and  the  robuil,  as 
ihe  infirm  and  the  difeaftd;  as  well  people  of  all  claiTes,  at  thofc  periods,  when  ti.c 
ehancf  of  human  life  is  grcatell,  as  at  thofc  when  it  is  the  Icaft. 

The  queflion  of  liiccomparalive  chance  of  human  lite,  in  thefe  houfes,  mufl,  th.";e- 
forc,  be  left  undetermined  by  any  comparifon  with  fuch  chance  in  general ;  and  pro- 
bably the  (jueflion  would  be  mcrcfairly  tried,  could  a  cornparifon  be  made  between  the 
mortality  in  the  parilhes  incorporated,  before  fuch  incorporation  look  place;  and  fuch 
mortality  fince;  taking  intu  the  account  the  number  of  tlicpoorof  cadi  parifli  who  have 
died  in  the  houfes  of  in:Iu/Vry. 

The  effeit  ihi:fc  inrtitutions  have  had  with  rcfpccl  to  population,  might  alfo,  by  means 
of  fuch  comparative  rcfcardics,  be  more  accurately  afceriaiJied,  were  it  likely  that  ic;h 
cnquiiies  wtulj  be  attended  by  certain  information ;  which  probably  might  be  the 
csfc  with  refpe^t  to  the  comparative  n  jmber  of  deaths,  by  means  of  the  pariih  rcgiiltrs, 
wd  the  books  of  the  refpeclive  houfes;  but  that  part  of  Uie  i^uelUoa  which  rcfpe&s 
ccr.-.;>araiivc  population,  could  not,  by  any  direct  inquiry,  be  afcertained  ;  aiwl  can  only 
be  computed  from  the  births  and  burials  in  the  parimes,  which  wouM  a£'<jrU  by  no 
nicaii':  ju  exafl  refult. 

On  the  wfiolc,  tlii)  queftion  muft  be  left  in  doubt  for  the  prcfent.  To  judge  from  - 
fvery  anpeararice  attending  the  interior  of  the  hoiifcs  of  induitry,  no  one  couM  helitate 
loducLie,  that  thty  muU  tend  to  incrcafe  the  chance  of  human  life,  ano  to  increafe  the 
]  >i[  j|.-i;icn  of  the  tiii^ri^ts ;  the  fame  judgment  mull  be  deduced  from  all  theoretic 
p:;,ot's;  rcaljniiig  t'lom  probable,  nay,  ahnolt  necelfary  confc<]ucnccs.  But  when  the 
cor.-p:raiivc  nuuit-er  of  tlie  living  to  the  dead,  taken  annually,  appears  to  be  only  as 
ftven  un^  uiic-iliiid  to  an  unit ;  or  in  other  words,  that  (he  chance  of  lite  m  a 
houfc  ri  in;lu!'^r)-  i»  noi  equal  to  eight  years,  the  tact  llrikcs  Hroiigly,  and  occa0Ons 
tl;cjud^:rie:t  upon  lUt  question  to  remain  fufpendcd. 

Lut  Uill  iwo  yrm  points  are  determined  in  their  favour ;  thc\'  certainly  tend  to  lae- 
Lor^te  thcniuruisot  tho  poor, .and  ihcy  alfo  tend  to  diminish  the  burthen  uf  the  exjxnce 
^![u;timg  tlielr  inu:n:c,ia:icc,  'I'hat  the  other  point  is  not  on  experience  determined  in 
their  favour  alfoj  Er.fes  Tom  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  cvtry  inionnatioii  neccHary  to 
lis  irivi'il.  ;:ion ;  :ind  from  the  inability  (.f  the  writer  to  apily,  witli  prccilioi)  and  ccr» 
tainiy  of  pr-r-of,  fu^h  uets  as  he  had  obtained.  He  iuli  ielicve*  that  thik  point  wjil, 
ttlieiitvei  it  falli  uMi„r  the  pen  of  a  more  accurate  enquirer,  and  able  poiiticd  aritb* 
mctician,  conduce  .illo  to  the  recommendation  of  diftriit  incorporated  houfciof  induftn-, , 
as  tending  to  »i,cr«.afc  tl;c  cliancc  of  life  and  population. . 

4  Ic 
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I  crnrot  lake  Ii:ave  of  this  fu^jcift,  without  animatlvcnin^  upon  fol 
rKcivcd,  refjnfling  t'.ic  tlifijiiifailbn  of  the  poor  at  Uic  firll  t:rcoiiL>n  ol 
dtiftry ;  which  brckc  out  in  riotous  proc£caings,  and  in  funic  jnAsncI 
grekt  adJ-t:onal  exp'-ncc  tu  the  incorporated  hundieiU  ;  th;  fiirit  of  rl 
cenk*(!  fo  fjr  as  to  null  down  the  buildings  crc(flcd,  and  to  commit  otlicM 
outta-.c.  It  is  a  udl  known  t'^it,  proved  by  long  cxpcricnci-,  ili^t  thi 
C('n:>it'Jting  what  is  called  a  mob,  is  never  cotlcHcd  anJ  cxviud  in  mill 
in.'.i<^tion  of  an  individtial,  or  foinc  few  individuals,  who  poifon  ilvM 
'  unttvcmied  but  well  mcmin^  neighbours  -,  thcfc  are  inen  generally  ofl 
fu|-;rior  to  ih:  mob  \xk\f;  llicy  are  men  who  mix  in  eonV(.-,li\iio:i  v>il 
al;  Iicufct,  at  the  llicpV caper's,  and  at  the  barlicr's  Ihipi ;  am  in  gc^iT,<ll 
iiiii;  iKoplc,  who,  ur.dcr  the  null;  of  great  luimatiiiy,  tcnd-i  ;il}'.,ll 
regard  tor  their  poor  ncighl>ours,  infli^jtc  chrin  to  tliclu  and  fn.ular  ul 
Exarairie  the  fituations  in  life,  tlie  habits,  tlie  conneflions  of  thilc  f^m 
lecret  machinations  are  difcovircd,  by  the  effccls  of  open  riji  and  mill 
fland  the  confeili'd  cncourai^crs  uf  the  mob.  It  mufl  llrikc  c^iiy  irihiA 
fpol,  thata  triPiin^  di.'2,rceuf  attention  to  the  conduct  of  lhisder.ri;>ii  '111.I 
l.avc  ucmor.Artied  l'eU>re  the  fat^  that  thofc  very  indiviiluajii  wo^ikl  [M 
Llandeftinc  incitement  of  the  mob  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  vl:i)  ikM 
Iki  been  committed^  and  confequcntly.  it  would  be  proper,  in  a  ihl'.iiwi 
JH.'-rj'Oratic.n  is  intmdcd,  to  be  watchful  of  the  condut!t  and  coiivcrljil 
lLTir.tion  o;  men,  whofi:  inicrells  will  he  mt'tl  injured  liy  3  pbu  (if  tl.isl 
cppt-'fc  the  cfTcd  of  their  cou  ■  crfations  on  the  minds  cf  the  pour,  by  cul 
j>r;i  !encc  can  devife  and  ti.e  laws  will  fandlion.  I 

Wii  any  additional  inducement  wantinrr  to  recommend  diHrict  hoil 
t!t:  particular  fituation  and  temper  of  the  tim.s  would  be  tliat  inJuccmL-l 
urdcrs  of  the  kingdom  are  now  prcITmg  on  the  next ;  and  the  tue  of  il 
pills  the  kibe  of  the  courtier.  That  relief  whieli  formerly  was,  ;.iid  ill 
|>e:icioned  for  as  a  favour,  is  now  lTequi:ntly  demanded  as  a  n;;1u  ;  ilil 
intemperance  which  formerly  feared  10  be  obfcrved,  now  ohtmlivdy  pil 
li'tit  i  tlic  pauper  Is  no  longer  fatislie>l  with  his  allowance,  nor  iho  hm 
hire;  the  faint  rumour  of  dillant  attrochics,  which  ilil'^cc  hunun  n:itl 
ear  of  the  multitude,  cleanfcd  from  the  blood  and  carnage,  ^ni.1  ulluiil 
picalinj  (hape  of  liberty  and  property.  The  only  chf*  01"  men  w:.o  h.i\l 
calm  the  riling  llorm,  are  thofe  in  the  middling  raitks  ot  lift:;  ant)  ih<-y  M 
terel'.cd  to  prefervc  things  as  liiey  an;,  as  any  other  rank  in  the  ihlfl 
tJic  mily  folid  bu'wark  oithc  natiun  ;  for,  thofe  who  polfefs  it  luve  a  sM 
prn'ervc  it,  and  our  laws  and  our  conftitution  muIV  Ituid  or  laU  with  I 
iiarger  lies  immediately  l}eneath  this  defcription  ol  people.  ]3iiincl  Itcl 
coiiloiidate  all  the  men  of  property  rcfident  in  the  coun.y  in  tiie  lamel 
the  prtfervaiion  of  indultry,  good  order,  and  a  religiou*  fentiir.ent  amol 
The- few  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  refide  in  the  count),  nicritoiioulll 
part  in  ail  the  incorporated  houfcs  j  ihe  beneficed  clerny  uiident  ih,:rc  ail 
and  it  dees  tlwm  Iwnour,  for  it  is  equally  their  duty  as'thclr  inici  ill ;  fo  M 
opulent  jiwmanry  of  the  coimtrj,  i  body  of  men  of  the  hrll  confijiiueiiil 
vation  of  peace  and  order.  l*ermit,  therefore,  an  individual  who  tbui  fril 
Icntimcntson  a  fuljca  not  generally  underftood,  to  affert,  without  li" 
jwefunaption  cr  arrogance,  that  cquaJly  the  duty  as  the  intcrefts  of  gov 
uiemto encourage  ihefe  inAitutiont,  ^  every  mode  in  their  power. 
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A  DY  E  R  T I  S  E  M  E  N  T. 

The  following  valuable  communication,  refpecling  the 
prelcnt  ftate  of  Hufbiindry  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  mcnns  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  con- 
fidcration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printcdj 
merely  for  the  puri^ofc  of  its  being  circulated  thcrc,in  order 
that  every  perfon,  intereftcd  in  the  welfare  of  that  county, 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is 
publiflied.  It  is  therefore  requefted,  that  any  remark,  oi 
additional  obfcrvation,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on 
the  perufal  of  the  following  fliects,  may  be  tranfmittcd  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  ofliee  in  London,  bj 
whom  the  fame  fliall  be  properly  attended  to;  and,  when 
the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up 
of  the  ftate  of  Agriculture  in  Norfolk,  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  greatly  fuperior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  evei 
yet  made  public. 

The  Board  will  probably  follow  the  fame  plan,  in  regard 
to  all  the  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is 
lianily  ncceflary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  af- 
fiftancc  in  its  power,  to  any  perfon  who  may  be  defirous 
of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  flieep,  &c.  or  of  trying 
any  ufeful  experiment  in  hufbandry. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  fupcrior  benefits  refulting  to  fociety  from  Agriculture, 
trc  fo  conrpicuous,  that  it  is  impoflible  they  fliould  cfcape 
the  obfcrvation  of  a  fpeculative  mind.     Other  improvements 
carry  only  local  advantage;   but  thofe  of  Agriculture   art 
diifufivc  of  general  good  to  mankind.     It  is  unqueflionably 
die  M  of  all  fciences,  as  it  nurfes  and  fupports  the  reft : 
It  is  therefore  defcrving  the  greateft  encouragement  from  all 
ranb  of  men,,  who  are  able  to  promote  its  improvement, 
whether  by  liberal  aid,  induftr)',  or  talents.     As  an  indi- 
vidual, I  feci  the  utmoft  fatisfadtion  in  making  a  free-will 
offering  to  the  public  of  my  mite  of  information  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  and  am  gUd  lo  find  that  Government  has  at' 
laft  fanflioned  this  important  objeft.     By  the  aid  it  may 
receive  from  this  refpeflable  quarter,  and  from  the  zeal  and 
pcrf':Ycrance  of  the  adivc  members  who  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  eftablifliment,  much  may  be  expefled ;   and  as 
profcffional  men  from  all  diftridls,  are  called  forth,  to  make 
their  full  and  free  obfervaiions  upon  the  husbandry  of  the  parts 
mh  which  they  are  moft  familiar,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 
a  gieat  deal  of  ufcful  information  will  be  brought  together, 
after  which  a  judicious  fcleclion  will  undoubtedly  be  made, 
highly  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  the  public ;  for 
as  many  men  will,  of  courfe,  dv^fcribe  the  fame  object,  it  will 
beneceflary,  for  the  fake  of  brevity',  to  winnow  the  chaff  from 
the  corn,  taking  what  is  good  from  every  man,  and  rcjcsStin;j 
the  drofs, 

Thus^  all  who  embark  in  this  bufinefs,  may  have  the 
faisfadion  to  find  they  contribute  fomething  to  the  welfare 
of  the  great  object  on  foot ;  and  though  the  fubjeft  they 
aloi  to  defcribe,  may  not  be  publiihed  exacUy  in  their  own 
words,  tiKir  ideas  will  at  leafl  be  blended  in  the  great  body 
of  the  work. 

A  •  PUR. 
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PURPORT  OF  THE  ENQUIRY. 


It  is  to  be  prefumed)  that  the  defign  of  the  Board,  is  to 
inform  itfelf  of  the  prefent  State  of  Hulbandry  in  c\ery 
County^with  a  view  to  give  all  t  :e  encouragement  in  its  power, 
to  fuch  prad^ices,  which  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  to 
put  out  of  countenance  fuch  as  are  carried  on  upon  erroneous 
and  obAinate  principles. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  great  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  a  plan  of  this  fon.  In  the  firft  place,  every  foil  in  the 
kingdom  will  be  defcribed,  and  its  right  ufe  pointed  out^ 
which  is  the  firfl  ftep  to  good  huibandry. 

Cattle  will,  of  courfc,  be  largely  treated  of,  and  the  judici- 
ous farmer  be  enabled  to  dlAinguilh  how  far  he  can  rationally 
improve  his  native  (lock,  and  how  far  mix  the  breed  to  ad- 
vantage witli  cattle  of  another  diftri<5l ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
avoid  the  rock  which  a  great  number  of  people  at  this  time  fplit 
upon,  in  haftily  changing  their.prefcnt  ftock  for  another,  per- 
haps too  large,and  totally  mappofite  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

Buildings  willlikewife  be  another  confideration,  of  great 
moment,  as  it  is  an  objoSt,  that  greatly  affcdls  the  profit  of 
eftatcsj  therefore,  tlie  feledion  of  the  bert  kind  of  materials, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  bed  p!ans,  combined  in  comfort  and 
frugality,  will  be  found  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
landed  intereft. 

Implements  of  hu(bandry  will  be  found  defer\  ing  the  at- 
tention of  farmers,  and  in  many  inftances  may  be  changed  to 
advantage. 

In  (hort,  a  thoufand  ufeful  fubje£ls  and  experiments  ^111 
be  treated  on,  fo  largely  and  fo  fatisfaftcrily,  (that  nothing 
fallacious  can  be  allowed  to  fiand  where  fo  man/pcrfonsi,  v^ri- 
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'  upon  the  I'amc   fubjeit,  muft   correfl  each  other)  that 
there  will   be   no  occupier  of  land  but  msy  derive  fome 
iddiiional  kiiowlaisc  lo  what  be  is  now  in  pofleflion  of  i  for 
wkn  ali  the  bert  and  worft  praflices  arc  fairly  exhibited,  a  1 
prtfon  muii  he  deficient  in  common  fenfe  not  to  adopt  the  one,  i 
Kid  explode  the  other. 


I 


EXTENT,  CONl'ENTS,  AND  POPULATION. 

j  The  county  of  Norfolk,  in  its  greatcft  length,  due  call  and 
Kill,  is  59  miles  ;  and  in  its  greatell  breadth,  from  north  to 
fouih,  3S  milcr.  At  the  ends  it  is  not  fo  broad ;  but  in  the  whole 
ii  contains  1,710  fquare  miles,  and  1,094,400  acres.  The 
fcvcul  dtvifions  of  this  large  tra^t  of  land  are  diSicuIt  to 
iJcenain,  but  according  to  the  neareA  calculation  that  I 
hive  been  able  to  make^  they  may  be  taken  up  in  a  genend 
viy,  tlius : 

The  rpaee  on  which  the  towns  ^nd,     -   -'     *  ij;o* 

Public  and  private  roads,       -        -       -        -  16416 

Lake}  and  rivers,       -  .      .        •        -         •  2000 

Sedgy  and  fwampy  ground,      ....  i  ;oo 
Unimproved  commons,         -       -      •»         •        '     Soooo 

Woodsand  plantations,       .        .         *       ■  loooo 

Arable  land,  computed  at  two  thirds  of  the     7  , 

whole  county,   -     -         .        -               J  ^ijCoo 
Meadows,  parks,  and  upland  pafture,        -       -       1:6692 

Marflilands,          .-           .           '*             .  633^6 
Warrens  and  Ihe^  walks,           •            -'        -      6J346 - 

Total  of  acrci,.     1094400 

A  2  The 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  Norwich  was  afcertaincd  in 
the  year  1693,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  2il,88i  fouls; 
and  again  in  1752,  when  it  was  found  to  have  incrcafcd  to 
36,169  ;  but  the  trade  was  then  in  high  reputation,  arid  the 
city  faid  to  be  very  heahhy  ;  and  as  tlie  trade  has  fincc  rather 
declined,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  population  has  much  in- 
creafed  fince,  though  it  is  generally  undcrftood,  that  there  arc 
now  about  40,000  fouls  in  Norwich,  10,000  in  Lynn,  and 
26,000  at  Yarmouth. 

As  to  the  fmaller  towns  and  villages,  I  havQ  confidered 
them  partly  from  a  general  average  of  houfes,  and  parti/  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cultivated  acres  of  land ;  and 
though  calculations  of  this  kind  muft  not  be  looked  on  as  ac- 
curate, I  confider  the  whole  number  of  people  in  the  county 
to  be  about  220|000« 


FORM  AND  ASPECT. 

The  furface,  except  in  fomc  few  parts,  near  Norwich,  and 
upon  the  coaft,  near  Shcrringham  and  Cromer,  is  moftly  a 
dead  flat,  confequcntly  the  afpeft  is  in  general  uniform  and 
uninterefting,  and  as  the  open,  and  word  parts,  lie  t:o  the 
fouth  weft,  where  firangers  enter  the  county,  it  muft  offer  to 
them  a  very  dreary  and  barren  appearance  ;  but  all  the  north, 
north  eaft,  and  fouth  eaft  parts,  are  indofed ;  and  being  as 
well,  if  not  better  cultivated,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  much  richer  in  timber,  than  any 
other  maritime  county,  exhibit  at  Icaft  many  cheerful  and 
pleafant  view^  but  none  that  arc  very  extenfive  or  ron:  antic. 

NATURAL 
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NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. 

These  confift  in  good  rosds,  %  great  proportion  of  fea 
and  river  navigation,  a  great  ftorc  of  excellent  manure,  and 
an  cnierprizing  and  induftrious  ra'^eof  inliabitants. 

In  fupport  of  my  fitd  alTcriion,  I  can  boldly  fay,  that  the 
roads  arc  better  in  their  natural  flate,  iliaii  in  almoft  any 
other  county  y  To  good,  that  no  turn[>ike  was  (houglu  of  in 
Norfolk,  litl  tlicy  became  common  in  mO(l  ulhcr  parts ;  fo 
good,  that  Charles  the  Second,  when  he  honoured  the  Earl 
of  YarmoutJi  with  a  viOc  at  Oxaead,  is  fjid  to  have  ob< 
fcrvcd,  that  Norfolk  oi:ght  to  be  cut  out  in  flip'-,  to  make 
roaiis  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ;  by  which  lie,  undoubt- 
edly, meant  to  compliment  the  county  upon  the  goodiicfs  o' 
iisroid':,  above  ut'ucr  coumies.  In  (lior:,  tlu  roads,  ihou^Ii 
often  called  b:id  by  Norfulk  men,  arc  fo  good,  comparatively 
niththofc  in  other  counties,  tliat  v/hcrc  the  common  (latute 
duty  is  fairly  done,  a  iravc'icr  may  crofs  ihc  country  in  any  - 
dirc^lon,  in  a  poll  chaifc,  without  dan<Tcr  j  and  where  tlie 
duty  is  not  done,  may  trot  his  horfe  from  one  pariftl  to  ano- 
ther, at  tlic  rate  of  fix  miles  an  hour. 

The  fccond  is  a  very  confidcrable  advantaj^e,  not  only  in 
the  faving  of  carriage,  but  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  avail 
liimfe'f  of  ihc  level  of  didant  markets.  The  navigation  by  fea, 
and  rivers,  almoft  bells  the  country  round,  from  Yarmouth 
to  the  mouili  of  ihc  Nine ;  the  fea  is  the  Ijoundary,  being  eighty 
iTiilcs.  The  ^"'-■at  Ouic  is  navigable  from  Lynn,  twenty- 
four  miles  tiirough  the  country,  and  then  communicates  with 
lacn  of  th:  nii-,!laiid  counties ;  the  'ittle  Ouze  branches  from 
the  groat  Ouic,  and  is  navigable,  by  Brandon,  to  Thctford  ; 
ihe  \Vavciir.y  is  navigable  from  Yannotith,  by  Becdes,  to 
Bungay  ;  the  Yarc  is  navigable  from  Yarmouth  to  the  po- 
pulous dty  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  Dure,  from  Yarmouth  to 
Ayllham,  exdufive  of  feveral  fmallct  cuts  to  private  eftates. 

The 
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The  third  natural  advantage  is  atnioft  peculiar  to  this 
county }  for  though  there  arc  large  ftratuais  of  marl  in  moft 
other  counties,  I  have  never  fcen  any  of  fo  good  a  quality,  or 
fo  eafy  to  be  got  at,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  moft  parts  of  this 
county,  and  in  many  places  very  near  the  furface.     Mr. 
Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  CLconomy  of  Norfolk,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  defcribes  two  forts  of  marl,  and  enters  into  a  chemi- 
cal invertigation  of  their  natures.     Suffice  it,  on  the  prcfcnt 
cccafion,  to  fay,  that  it  is  of  inedimable  value ;  twelve  cart 
loads  to  an  acre  of  the  white,  or  rather  yellow  marl,  will,  the 
fecond  year  after  it  is  laid  on,  change  the  nature  of  land ; 
mod  of  the  cxhaufting  weeds  which  impoverilh  the  foil,  and 
choak  the  corn  in  its  infancy,  are  effectually  deAroyed,  as  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  keep  land  clean ;  it  braces  the  pores 
of  the  earth  clofcr  together,  and  increafes  its  fertility  to  a  fur- 
prifmg  degree  j  its  benefit,  though  not  to  the  eftcct  it  pro- 
duces  at  firll,  is  feU  for  thirty  years  i  when  a  fecond  marling, 
of  about  half  the  original  quantity,  may  with  propriety  be 
ufed  ;  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  it  dowS  bcft 
the  fecond  time,  compounded  with  muck  or  maiden  earth. 
I  (hould  add,  that  as  it  is  cf  a  ponderous  nature,  it  fuits 
beft  on  lay  land,  by  which  means  it  mixes  fooncr,  and  better, 
with  the  native  foil. 

The  other  fpecics  of  marl  is,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a 
clay,  impregnated  with  marly  panicles,  and  though  good  in 
quality,  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  the  other,  as  it  requires 
more  than  double  the  quantity  to  carry  the  fame  improvement. 

The  fourth  natural  advantage  reiults  from  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  a£iivc  and  perfevering,  in  whatever 
they  undertake,  and  have  certainly  the  merit  of  having  cul- 
tivated thoufands  of  acres  of  land,*  which  in  any  otlier  county, 
except  fomc  parts  of  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  congenial  difpo- 
fition,  would  havt  been  defpifcd,  and  fuffered  to  lie  in  an 
unproduCUve  date. 

a  NATURE 
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NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Tilt  grcatel  p^irt  of  t^e  arable  land  is  fandy.  The  prime 
pani  or"  ili;  coui.ty  lie  noiiS,  and  nortli-e?ll  of  Norwicii ; 
compriliii^  ihi  liundreds  of  Eail  and  Weft  Klcgg,  South 
Wallham,  Blofieid,  Happing,  Henftead,  and  the  grcateft 
part  of  North  and  Soutii  Lrpinghami  all  which  may  be 
dcnomlnaicd  a  true  faudy  loam,  equal  in  value  to  ihc  bcft 
psrtsof  the  Aiiilrian  Neiii^rlands,  to  which  it  is  limilar.  It 
is  liigWy  fruitful,  and  fo  ti'iiiperate  and  pleafant  to  work, 
that  it  is  nrcly  injured  by  wet  or  drou;;ht,  fo  that  ihc  occu* 
pier  is  fclJ.)m  put  out  of  his  rotaiion  of  cropping.  Jl  is  very 
unlucky  for  ihe  cicJit  of  Norft^Ik,  that  iln-.  part  of  the 
county  is,  by  its  diftant  fituation,  Ic^  known  to  (Irangcrs  thaa 
inyuilier  part. 

The  diftrict  fnnth  and  foutli  -eaft  of  Norwich,  confiftirig  of 
ihehundieds  ot  toddon,  (Jlaverinij:,  Henftcad,  Karflum,  Difs, 
Dcpwade,  and  Htimilyarcl,  aa  v\ell  as  .omc  parts  of  l-'ourhoe 
and  M)tford,  ihough  ciiicHy  faiid,  have  an  occalional  mixture' 
of  cby,  and  arc,  in  many  parts,  wet,  and  full  of  fprtngs  j  but 
)« thefc  pnrts  are  fruitful,  though  to  a  leis  degree  than  the 
fonner;  they  arc  likcA'ife  left  pleafant  and  more  expenfive 
to  work. 

llie  largcft  proportion  of  the  county  lies  weft  a  .d  nonh- 
wcll  of  Nor\i»h,  cotnprifmg  the  hundreds  of  Taverham, 
Eyiiford,  Holt,  iVorth  Grccnhoe,  Gallow,  Launditcli,  Bro- 
thercrofs,  Smetlidon,  Frcebridge,  and  Clatkclofe.  There  is 
fojie  very  good  land  indifferent  parts  of  this  diuriaj  bur 
upon  the  whoie,  it  it  a  very  inferior  country  to  the  two 
P««Jing  .liftricls.  It  runs,  in  general,  ligh",  and  its  bcft 
*i»endenceij  upon  the  fold.  This  is  what  is  called  Weft 
4  Norfolk, 
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Koifolk,  211(1  is  the  part  which  Mr.  Young  defcrlbcd  in  his 
firft  Norfolk  Tour ;  and  on  account  of  the  three  great  hcufes 
of  Hollcham,  Houghton,  and  Bainham,  is  the  part  which 
Grangers  arc  mod  ac(]uaintcd  with.  It  is  here,  that  great 
farms  are  to  be  found,  with  a  thin  population ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  occaiional  aflfidancc  derived  from  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  county,  theke  would  often  be  a  want  of  hands  in 
the  harve(l,  and  other  bufy  fcafons. 

The  hundreds  of  Shropham,  Gytccrofs,  Weyland,  South 
Grecnhoe,  and  Grimdioe,  lying  fouth*weft  of  Norwich,  run 
upon  a  flill  lighter  fand  ;  fo  light,  that  in  the  lad  mentioned 
hundred,  the  fand  very  often,  in  a  high  wind,  drifts  from 
one  pari(h  to  another.  This  is  the  part  where  the  great 
rabbit  warrens  are  found,  which  upon  this  foil  pay  better 
than  any  other  thing  the  land  could  be  appropriated  to. 

Mar(h  land  may  be  confidercd  as  a  hundred  by  itfclf. 
The  foil  is  a  rich  ooze,  evidently  a  depofit  from  the  fca : 
the  north  part  is  highly  produdlive ;  but  the  fouth  part  very 
much  injured  for  want  of  better  drainage,  about  whidi 
there  is  now  a  conteft  between  the  proprietors  of  thefe  lands 
and  the  town  of  Lynn,  the  meritsof  which  1  mud  decline 
entering  into^  as  the  obje£l  will  very  foon  be  brought  beforn 
parliament. 


THE  MEADOW  LAND, 

In  moft  parts  of  the  county,  is  alike,  and  confirts  chiefly  of 
a  dead  mpor.  They  carry  m  their  natural  date  a  very  coarfc 
appearance,  being  fpongy  and  full  of  ruflies ;  yet  they  arc 
feldom  wet  in  themfelves,  but  chiefly  fo  from  being  dript 
upon  by  the  fprings  which  idlie  out  of  the  arable  land  which 
lies  above  them.    The  bed  mode  of  draining  thefe  meadows 
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is  to  keep  the  rivulet  open,  to  a  free  dlfchargc  in  the  lowed 
pjrti,  ai:t]  lo  cut  twii  viTy  deep  drains,  one  on  each  fide,  pa- 
Ti\k\  rtlih  the  rivuLt,  jufl  between  the  arable  and  meadow 
land,  where  the  fjiriiigi  generally  flicw  ilicmielves  ;  and  thcfc 
^vo  tiisins,  if  they  arc  funk  deep  cnougli  to  get  below  the 
fpijngs,  will,  nine  limes  out  of  ten,  lay  the  meadows  dry; 
ihc  next  thing  is  to  f^rcad  upon  them  ten  or  twelve  loads  of 
fmal!  gravel  cr  fand,  per  acre,  which  will  tend  more  than  any 
thing  to  give  them  firmnefs,  fiiic  the  furf^cc,  and  fwcelcn  tlie 
herbage,  by  encouraging  wliat  is  called  the  Dutch  Clover  to 
fpring,  with  which  the  earth  is  every  where  impregnated.  I 
hive  found,  by  conlid^rablc  experience,  that  this  is  the  hcit 
itnprovcmoiir  for  Norrblk  meadows.  Mr.  MarflwU  rccom- 
tiiwls  wut'cring,  and  faye  it  would  double  their  value  ;  Mr. 
CoIiKuii,  and  fome  other  fpiritcd  gentlemen  in  the  neigli- 
boufliocd  of  Thctfortl,  have  lately  introduced  the  practice 
there  i  to  which  I  •-■-"ifh  moft  hearty  fuccefs,  but  am  mtjch 
inc'incd  to  c.'o:;bt  i:s  '■-■cing  extended  to  any  great  benefit  in 
this  county,  for  I  ba*  c  tried  it  mote  than  once.  .  It  is  an  tm.^ 
provenicni'  that  cught  to  be  introduced  wherever  circumftan- 
ccs  arc  in  its  favour,  but  I  have  hot  found  it  anfwcr  her^  ftir 
two  fab{ia:i:ial  rcifons,  becaufc  the  coimtry  is  fo  flat  that  you' 
csnnot  briug  il.c  water  on  with  a  fufficient  fpiritj  and  if 
y.u  couldv  the  foil  is  fo  dead,  it  would  not  have  the  cfTtiifl  it 
Ui  upon  a  ^nivi:h  It  is  the  f^ril  of  all  improvements  un> 
<l;.ubiid!y,  wiicri;  it  can  be  cfFecicJ,  and  where  the  foil  is  of 
a  (jiiick  a;  il  lively  n-;urc.  It  generally  anfwers,  if  it  be  eycr  fo 
[wr.  1  (hnil  ex;  eel  to  f«  water  meadow  well  defcrilicd  in 
i!i2  puVliciiions  upon  Hants,  Dcrfct,  and  Wilts,  where  they 
arev.cll  ur.iii.r(l;c)d. 
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THE  WOOD  LAND, 

Of  an  old  (landing,  is  not  oonfidcrable ;  a  fingle  wood^  oiv 
coppice^  is  f^nind  here  and  there,  bur  no  great  trad  together;, 
nor  are  they  remarkable  for  any  particular  applicafion  of  the . 
undervrood.     The  mere  piirpofc  of  (hcep  hurdlet,  and  of 
materials  for  thatching,  confticutes  its  chief  ufe.;  but  as  the 
management  of  woods  is  a  very  eflential  part  of  rumi  oecono* 
my,  I  hope  my  nephew,  Mr.  Pearce,  will  do  juilicc  to  this 
fubjc^  in  his  Account  -of  Berkihire,  where  woods  are  more  * 
numerous 


^■^ 


THE  MARSH  LANDS, 

Exclusive  of  what  I  have  before  mentioned,  lie  chiefly. 
in  two  places  ; .  one  part  of  them  upon  the  north  coaft,  from 
Brancalier  to  Clay,  which  is  of  an  exceeding  good  quality ; 
but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  lie  between  Norwich  • 
and  Yarmouth,  and  though  moft  of  thefe  are  under  water, 
during  the  winter,  they  are  in  general  fo  good  that  many  of^ 
them  will  fat  a  bullock  at  an  acre  and  an  half  to  a  bullock, 
and  allot  them  are  capable  of  bringing  cattle  very  forward. 
in  thfi  courfe  of  the  fummen 


THE  COMMONS 


Lie  in  all  parts,  and  are  very  different  in  their  quality. 
Thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wymondham  and  Attle« 
bur]^  are  equal  to  the  £neft  land  in  the  county,  worth  at 
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Jeaft  twentj-  flilirmjs  an  acre,  being  capable  of  making  either 
gooJ  pafture,  or  producing  com,  hemp,  or  flax.  There 
are  oilier  parts  which  partake  of  a  wet  nature,  and  fome  of  a 
fijrze  and  heathy  quality  j  but  they  are  moft  of  them  worth 
improving,  and  all  of  thcin  capable  of  producing  fonncihing  : 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  thing,  that  thofe  Urge  trails  of  land 
Ihould  be  fuffcred  to  remain  in  iheir  prefent  unprofitable 
due.  Tiie  arguments  for  the  continuance  of  commons  la 
tbeir  prcTcnt  flate  are,  in  general,  fallacious  ;  and  lliough 
fpecious,  are  grounded  on  miftakcn  principles  of  humanitj'. 
The  advantage  they  would  be  to  focicty,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, woijld  be  very  great,  and  the  attention  of  the  new 
Board  will,  I  truft,  foon  be  fixed  upon  this  important  ob- 
ject, (o  as  to  find  tlic  means  of  removing  tlie  great  impcdi- 
menis  wliich  prevent  their  inclofure,  upon  which  I  fliall  have 
more  to  obferve  under  the  head  of  Common  Fields. 

After  making  a  £iir  deduflion  for  roads,  there  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fomcwhsc  more  than  eighty  thoufand  acres  ;  and  firom 
obfervation  and  inquiry,  I  find  that,  (taking  this  up  in  a  com* 
parativc  point  of  view,  with  a  more  enlarged  calculation 
I  made  upon  the  waflc  lands  in  general  throughout  the  king- 
dcm,  which  I  havejufi  published  as  a  Supplement  to  my  book 
«f  Hints*)  this  lra<£l  of  land,  in  tliis  fin^e  county,  fup- 
pofmg  only  two'thirds  of  it  were  cultivated,  wotild  afford 
;id[litional  employment  for  ten  thoufand  people,  the  benefit 
refulting  frum  whicli,  in  «  monufaAuriag  and  trading  COUa* 
try,  I  leave  to  the  financier  to  efiimate. 


I 


For  remark*  and  additi 
oblovxtioQS. 


COURSE  OF  CROPPING. 

The  courTe  of  cropping  upon  all  parts  of  the  arable  larul  if 

endeavoured  to  be  fixed  by  the  landlord  under  a  fix-courfe 

Ml;  vhcat,  the  firft  year;  barley,  widiout  iceds,  the  fe- 

Ba  condi 
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cond;    turnips,  ihc  third  ;*  barley  or  oats,  with  feeds,  riifc 
fourth ;  clover  mowed,  tl;c   fifth ;    and  clover,  grazed  and 
brolcen  up  at  midf.;mmer,  t!ic  fixth.     But  the  occupier  will 
often  endeavour  to  contract  it  to  a  fivc-courfc  (hlft,  by  lowing 
his  wheat  upon  clover  of  one  year's  lay,  and  in  fomc  of  th« 
V  bcft  parts,  as  in  the  Flcg*^,  Tunftead,  and  Bloficld  hundrtds, 
fomc^enants  carry  on  only  a  four-ccurie  fliift ;  thus,  wheat, 
turni|:s,  barley,  and  clover.     This  lart  i^  quite  fmiilar  to  the 
pradicc  of  ijrcat  part  ofFlamlcis,  where  the  invariable  ine-^ 
thod  is  to  carry  an  alternate  crop  lor  man  and  bcaft ;  but  as 
land,  though  ever  fo  good,  will  grow  tired  of  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  turnips  and  clover,  fome  inconvenience  is  occa^ 
flonally  fuHaincd ;  to  remedy  which,    they  will  do  well  to 
change  the  former  of  thefe,  now  and  then,  for  a  vetch  crop, 
and  the  latter  for  trefoil  or  luccrn.      No  courf^  of  hufl)andry 
can  be  more  profitable  than  this,  where  the  foil  will  allow  it; 
and  there  arc  many  parts  of  this  county  where  it  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  doirg  any  injury  to  the  land.  I  confidcr  the  five^ 
courfc  drifts  tobe  more  unfair  than  the  four,  bccaufc,  in  this  cafe^ 
there  are  three  crops^fcom  to  two  crops  for  the  animal.  'I'his 
mode  of  a'opping  would  be  better,  if  the  barley  cropj,  after 
wheat,  was  fomctimes  changed  for  buck  wheat,  which  would 
neither  be  an  unprofitable  or  cxhaufting  crop ;  and  thus  a  little 
varied,  the  pradice  of  a  five- courfc  cropping  might  be  al» 
lowed  in  the  parts  where  the  foil  is  good  in  quality  j  but  in  the 
great  weAern  pa£i:>uf  the  county,  the  cuuifc  of  fix  fliifts  ought 
to  be  ftriftly  adhered  to;  and  there  is  fomcthing  very  rational 
in  this  fix-courfc  hu(bandry  upon  a  light  foil ;  for  though  the 
cxhaufting  and  fertilizing  crops  do  not  follow  alternately,  as 
in  the  four-courfe  (hift,  yet  there  is  an  equal  number  of  each 
obferved  in  the  rotation.     I  think,  however,  in  the  very  light 
parts  of  the  county,  that  a  fevcn-courfe  fhift  would  be  an  im- 
provement 5  but  I  do  not  mean  by  letting  the  land  remain  three 
year*  laid,  as  fomc  have  recommended,  bccaufc  the  Norfolk  land 
does  not  yield  much  profit  from  feeds  after  the  firft  year :  but 
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t' would  railicr  recommend  the  following  courfe  j  w]ie:it 
vetches,  barley,  buck,  turnips,  barley,  cLver.  This  would 
keqitlietuijii])s  iim!  clover  crops  at  futh  a*ili£l]ncc,  tint  there 
would  be  no  f;:3r  ot' their  fucccfs  ,  and  as  the  buck  might  be 
conIiJcri.Jasai.cutral  crop,  the.  alternate  advantage  would 
not  in  faft  be  luft  in  its  good  ciTjJt,  I  bvlicvc,  too,  that  by 
means  of  ihc  vetches,  ir.orc  flock  would  be  kept  on  very  light 
land  than  from  the  prcfcnt  fix-courfe  (hift. 

Anil  no>v  a  word  or  two  rcfpefliiig  the  praiTticaL  part  of  the 
bufincff.  . 

Plougliing  is  certainly  done  with  much  greater  cafe  in  this 
county  than  any  o:hcr,  and  much  cheaper,  as  it  does  not 
tbm!  the  farn'icr  in  above  3;.  6J.  an  acre  for  cacli  tilth. 
There  is  no  infiaiicc  of  more  than  two  horfcs  being  put  to  a 
pIou£li :  the  fame  peribn  who  holds  tlie  plougli  drives  tlvc 
liorfts  alfo  with  ri;ins.     See  the  dejcriptive  Jketeb  of  it. 

The  hoifcs  arc  ihort  and  compafl,  but  adiivc  and  hard)-, 
and  feMoni  exceed  Jiftccii  liands.  Inftcad  of  working  them 
fncnhours-in  v^intcraud  eight  in  fummer,  a&thcy  do  in  moft 
other  counties,  witliout  drawing  their  bits,  ihey  are  worked 
ei^ht  hours  in  winter  and  ten  in  fummer,  by  two  joumies,  as 
thty  are  tamed,  which  enable  them  to  do  conlidcrably  more 
tlian  thEy  would  by  one  journey,  as  it  is  evident  that  a  liorfe 
would  go  two.  twclve-niileftagcs  a-day  upon  the  road,  with  as 
much  cafe,  fur  a  conflaiicy,  as  he  would  twenty  miles  at  one 
fiagc;  bcfidcs,  the  hc^t  in  funinicr  i»  iiiure^vuidcd  by  this 
meant.  The  common  day's  work  for  two  horfes  is  a  ftatut« 
acre,  and,  in  times  of  feeding  it  is  vcrj'  common  to  plough  an 
acre  and  an  half. 

One  man  looks  after  four  horfes  and  drives  two  of  them  i 
the  other  two  are  driven  by^  a  day-labourer,  who  does  little 
jobs  aboutthc  yard,  at  the  interval,  while  liis  horfes  reft,  aad 
inthcevenir^. 

■  As  ploughing  is.done  here  with  fo  much  caf^  it  iian  en* 
ourajemeat  to  the  farmer  to  gire  it  ilie  more  tilths,  whichj 
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•in  feme  tneafure  accounts  for  the  land  being  fo  clean;  but  I 
irpprehend  there  is  another  reafon^  wliich  is,  the  fliallow 
plougWng  obfervcd  in  this  county,  compared  with  many 
otlier  parts  of  England.  T^and  is  undoubtrxlly  kept  cleaner  by 
flullow  than  dec  p.  ploughing;  and,  in  li  ht  land^  the  moifture 
is  more  prcferved  by  having  a  pan  at  the  bottom  ;  and  there  is 
likewiie  a  much  lefs  bo(!y  of  earth  to  manure  and  keep  in  heart. 
The  great  fccrct  wiili  ploughed  land  fecms  to  be  in  keeping  it 
fo  clean  tliat  nothing  (hall  g,row  but  what  is  fown  upon  it ;  and 
•to  keep  the  furfacc  in  a  pulverized  ftate,  fo  as  to  be  open  and 
mellow  to  receive  benefit  from  the  intiucnce  of  the  atmo* 

fphere. 

In  treating  of  the  proccfs  in  feeding,  I  (hall  begin  with 
wheat.  This  is  partly  dibbled  and  partly  fown  broad-caft : 
the  former  is  not  m  fo  hii;h  eftim.ition  2^  \r  was  fomc  years 
iince ;  but  I  am  of  opinion^  diat  when  whe^it  is  planted  upon 
clover  of  only  one  year's  lay,  it  is  the  bcft  pravSHcc,  efpcdally 
if  the  dibblers  are  well  looked  after,  for  in  this  cafe  it  will 
admit  of  a  (aving  of  a  bu(hel  of  corn  to  an  acre  T  his  faving 
is  an  important  advantage,  as  a  bu(hcl  of  wheat  is  enough  to 
fupport  a  man  two  months,  as  the  average  confumption  is  lix 
bu(hels  a-yoar  to  every  human  mouth  ;  and  if  we  value  the 
bu(hel  of  wheat  which  is  Cived,  at  fix  (hillings,  the  farmer  is 
only  four  and  fixpence  out  of  pocket,  as  he  can  have  it  done 
very  well  for  half  a- guinea  an  acre,  and  the  com  is  generally 
better  bodied,  and  fomewhat  l»eavier.  VVlien  fown  upon 
one  year's  lay^  it  never  has  but  one  ploughing ;  and  when  it 
is  fown  upon  a  fecond  year's  lay,  it  never  has  but  two;  The 
old  practice  ^as,  to  break  up  the  fecond  year's  lay  foon  after 
the  fpring  grafs  was  eaten  off;  but  now  it  is  feldom  touched 
till  after  Lammas,  and  then  rhe  beft  way  is  juft  to  pane  up  part 
q£  the  fward  by  a  fort  of  half  ploughing  crofs  tlie  ridges,  juft 
curling  the  ploughed  part  over  the  unbroken  part,  in  an  in- 
verted ftate^  and,  when  the  turf  is  deadened^  to  crois-harrow  it ; 
and  at  the  wheat-feeding  to  plough  it  up^  in  the  ifaaight  way 


ofrfierJJ?«,  to  its /oU  and  proper  depth.  The  tmfbythU' 
means  tails  to  tlic  botroni,  and  operates  as  an  affiftant  manure, 
I  lave  notiiiji!;  to  recMnmfiid  in  addition  toihis  praiSUce,  but, 
.  iJ;ai  [lie  farmir  fli<»uld  lake  caie  not  to  be  too  late  j  as  it  has 
Itc;  reii.ai!;ed,  tiiat,  us  jicar.ihc  time  as  pofDbIc  that  nature- 
(txdi-jny  ■^ini'-ubr  ked,  it  always  grows  witfi  more  certainty, 
JI.4  ih.rcfbre  lefs  ked  is  required,  when  Town  early,  than' 
whcii  fowii  laie  :  about  Michaelmas  is  the  hc.ghtof  ihefeifon- 
htt: ;  it  never  lliould  be  delayed  above  a  t'oitni^ht  after. 

TIic  barky  i»  put  iitto  ttiv  ground  in  excellent  condition. 
Wlien  it  follows  wlicit,  tim  Hubble  ge»crally  h:ts  turnips 
dirov n  1:1  ;H}n  it  till  Chriilmas,  whca  it  is  Icale  plougiicd  in- 
two  funoiv  f.iig  ■-,  and  afterwards  \ah  four  eartlis. 

Bui  tht  ^reii  [jI-tcc  of  hulhandry  :n  which  Norfolk  exceb, 
ii  ii.  ti^e  manag^.u^nt  of  turnips,  from  which  it  derives  an 
iDcftinablc  advjMage.  TJiin  important  crop  is  the  great 
IbuRi:  of  abundaiici.'  to  the  country,  and  haa  been  gradually 
ilGiij;  to  ptric-'aoii  in  its  cultivititn,  tor  upwards  01  fcveniy. 
years.  Not  oiiiy  thib  county,  but  many  other  pans  of  l^ngiand^ 
a:c  'ndL'htcd  to  the  Townlend  fainity,  for  the  original  intro*- 
^uc^i.^nof  ihisroot  into  this  country,  l^cfbre  tluttltne  turnips- 
were  only  cultiva:;.-d  in  gardens  and  fmal]  fpots,  and  hoed  by 
gardcEicrs ;  but  in  ihe  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  the  then  Lord ': 
Viicjunt  Towiifoid,  j^randfathcr  of  the  prefent  noble  Mar- 
quis, aitcndi'd  ihc  K.in^  to  Hanover,  in  the  quality  of  Secretary.' 
cfStitCi  and  obfcving  the  advantage  cf  this  valuable  root). 
is,  there  cuUivated  at.  that  time,  and  the  fertijlty  it  produced,., 
brcught  tr.e  feci  and  ptaiStice  into  England,  and  tecum- 
ia^r.dt.<i  it  {frongly  to  tiisown  tenants,  who  occupied  a  fimilar./ 
foil  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment  fucceeded,  and  by; 
dc~rei;s  i[  gradually  fpread  over  this  county,  and  in  the  cour& . 
of  time,  to  otlicr  paru  of  England,  though  theii  cultivatioa  > 
is  by  no  mcaus  fo  gene  3l  as  it  continues  here.  A  good  acre . 
of  turnips  In  Norfolk  will  produce  between  thiityand  forty. 
un  loads,  as  heavy  as  thux  horfes  candnwi  .aiwl  an  acre: 
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wH  fat  a*  Scotch  bullock,  from  forty  to' fifty  ftonc ;  or  eight 

fliecp.     I  wifli  I  could  dofc  this  Ihort  hiftoiy  of  turnips, 

•without  lamenting,  that  the  ground  does  not  rclifli  them  fo 

Avell  as  formerly,  fo  that  great  care  is  neccflary  in  rniibg 

ilicm,  and  more  feed  is  required :  after  all,   it  is  a  tcafing 

•and  precarious  crop,  and  admits  of  no  certain  rules  to  cnfure 

•abfolute  fuccefs ;  though  fonic  cautions  may  be  worih  ftating 

•in  this  place.  .  The  firft  ploughing  (hould  no:  be  later  than  . 

Chriftmas,  and  (hould  be  to  its  full  depth,  unlefs  the  laud  is 

^oul,  in  which  cafe  -It  (hoUld  be  pl<>ughed  very  fleet  the  firft 

time,  in  two  furrow  ridges,  and  the  fecoiid  time  to  the  full 

kkpth ;  but  it  Hiould  never  be  plougncd  in  wet  weather. 

After  the  firft  fallow  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  frofl  and 

fnow,  it  fliould  be  harrowed  down  in  March.     The  next 

ploughing  fhouFd  be  as  fcon  as  the  bai  1  .y  fowing  is  over,  and 

it  flaould  have  five  earths  in  all ;  the  laft  ploughing  but  one, 

the  dung  is -ploughed  in  very  fleet,  and  roiled  down  ;  and  the 

laft  /hould  be  about  a  fortnight  after,  not  later,  as  the  muck 

will  about  that  time  begin  to  ferment.     About  twelve  loads 

an  acre  is  a  proper  drcffing.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 

hufbandry  more  defcrvhig  imit?tlon  by  the  reft  of  England 

than  this.     Some  perfcns  ufe  rafu-cake  for  turnip  manure; 

and  Mr.  Stykman,  of  Snettiftu»m^  a  gentleman  of  confidc- 

rable  fortune,  wl-.o  farms  pan  of  his  eftatc  upon  a  large  fc.i!e, 

and  is  tr>'ing  niany  ingenious  experiments,    ufes  it  in  a 

pulverized  ftatc,  to  which  he  reduces  it  by  means  of  two 

mills  worked  by  two  women,  eacli  mill  being  formed  of  two 

cylinders,  revolving  towards  each  other.     The  firft  breaks 

the  cake  into  i>i:ces  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  by  the  oj'^cratioa 

of  cogged  cjlinvlcrs ;  the  fecond  is  conftrufted  of  pbin  caft 

iron  cylinders,  Hmilar  to  thofc  ufed  for  grindi  ^g  clay  to  make 

bricks.     Thus  reduced  to  powder,  he  puts  it  into  the  very 

'drills,  where  he  had  juft  before  depofited  t!ie  turnip  feed,  by 

means  of  Cook's  machine,  which  requires  no  other  contriv- 

ar.cc  or  alteration  tlian  fublthuting  different  aips  and  fun- 
nels. 
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wli.  The  quantity  of  cafco  u&d  U  s  quarter  ^  'it  ton  per 
KK^  wtiicb  bu  never  exceeded  j/.  5/.  in  in  price.  He 
loured  rno  that  this  method  liad  never  failed  to  infore  bfo) « 
jTood  cropt  and  that  it  does  equally  well  f<}r  wheat. 

Having  ibted,  tlut  turnips  came  into  this  ^witry  from. 
'  Huiovcri  one  would  naturally  expe«^  tiat  they  wore  nvt'- 
iDged  to  grea;  perfeSion  there,  at  this  time  ^  but  I  doubt  this 
(1  not  the  cafe,  for  I  had  this  fummer  the  honotir  to  be  intro- 
iluced  to  a  very  intelligent  Hanoverian  nobloman  at  Windibfi* 
vho  wu  very  inquilitive  into  the  (Ute  of  A|siieultvr«  in  £ng- 
bod ;  and  v^n  my  converfrng  with  him  about  turnlpij  I 
fiwid  tliat  tliey  did  not  It  now  the  ufe  <^  tbem  there  «t 
tbii  time  b  well  as  we  do ;  which  is  a  matter  of  fwprife, 
tint  an  article  of  fuch  great  benefit  ihould  ever  dec]in«  in 
[Tpute;  I  doubt  it  mvA  have  arifcn  iVom  the  ptwnd 
pmring  tired  of  tlicm  i  for  which  retfon  I  reeommend  wr 
Ingiilh  farmer  to  break  the  fueceflion  of  the  crop«|  now  ;tnd 
^  by  fubftituting  vetches  w  pot^^toei  in  liev  of  themf 
which  may  be  cafity  done  without  imerruptjon  to  the  fuc- 
cdTion  of  his  corn  crops  i  and  by  thij  mflansi  I  am  of  opi* 
nion,  tills  moft  valusWe  root  may  be  permanently  eftabljfticd 
Inogr  fyftem  of  Agricwlmre, 

Hoeing  is  anotljcr  eflential  part  of  the  culture,  which  ia 
invariably  done  twice,  in  a  mafterly  manner,  at  the  expcnce 
offixftiillings  an  acre, 

Many  tilings  havo  been  fuggefted,  to  guard  againft  the 
Hwck  gf  the  fly,  but  there  is  no  dcpftndcoce  to  be  placed  vn 
any  of  them  -,  the  only  precaution  confifls  in  ploughing  the 
\mi  till  it  is  very  fine,  and  filling  it  full  of  mucl(J  The 
Wmip  has  alfo  another  powerful  enemy,  which  it  the  blacis 
fsnlter.  Some  people  draw  a  rope  over  tlw  ridges,  two 
perfons  holding  the  oppofite  ends ;  Uiis  will  brufli  them  off, 
and  fometimes  fove  a  few  acres ;  but  thofe  who  can  breed 
C  ,      ■        ducits 
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ducks  enough,  may  favc  a  greater  proportion,  as  they  dc\'our 
them  very  faft.  There  is  alfo  another  remedy,  which,  I 
am  informed  from  the  beft  authority,  is  practifed  in  fomc 
parts  of  York(hirc;  viz.  gathering  the  infeA  by  hand^ 
v^hich  is  done  from  five  to  eight  fliillings  an  acre.  Women 
and  children  being  employed  in  this  ufeful  bufmefs  at  fix 
pence  a  day,  the  women  j  and  the  chihiren,  at  three  pence, 
and  four  pence  each,  according  to  their  age. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  culture  of  turnips,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  add  a  word  refpedling  their  confumption.  In  ge* 
neral,  they  are  drawn,  and  given  to  neat  cattle  either  in  cribs 
cr  ftalls,  which  is  produftive  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  muck) 
or  elfe  they  are  fcattered  before  them,  as  well  as  the  fatting 
(heep,  upon  a  dry  piece  of  pafture  or  ftubbie ;  by  which 
means  they  go  much  farther  than  they  would  if  trodden  into 
the  dirt,  ?.nd  enrich  the  land  very  much  upon  which  they  arc 
fo  thrown ;  it  being  undcrftood  in  Norfolk,  that  the  land 
wherein  they  grow,  is  left  in  fufficicnt  heart  by  the  ma- 
nure bedowed  upon  it  for  the  turnips :  fo  that  it  is  apparent, 
that  by  manuring  one  piece  of  land,  they  manure  two.  In- 
deed where  the  land  is  poor,  they  draw  every  other  ridgc^ 
and  feed  the  other  off  with  (heep,  as  in  other  counties ;  but 
this  it  not  by  any  means  the  general  pra<f^ice. 

The  barley,  after  turnips,  is  generally  fown  upon  a  fecond 
ploughing,  and  the  grafs  feeds  with  it  >  and  as  the  ground  has 
been  effedually  cleaned,  by  five  ploughings,  the  preceding 
year,  it  is  generally  in  a  fine  ftate  when  laid  down  in  this 
manner. 


FALLOWING 


FALLOWING  EXPLODED. 


It  is  a  qiK-rtirn  with  fome  perfww,  whether  fummer  fil- 
lowhz  lie  necciTiity  or  not?  I  am  one  of  tlwfc  who  do  not 
•  think  it  is.  Nature  docs  not  fcem  to  require  any  paufc 
orrcnof  this  kind  i  all  plants  make  their  annual  ihoots,  as 
i^ilar  as  tli«  day  fucceeds  the  night.  The  earth  was  evi- 
dendy  dcfigned  to  yield  a  regular  unintemipted  produce ; 
tnd  it  does  fo  wliere  we  leave  it  to  itlielf.  If  you  do 
not  fi)W  com  it  will  produce  weeds  :  iu  produiSUve  qua- 
lity  never  ceaTes.  It  is  therefore  our  bulinefs,  by  good 
cijtur^  to  expel  the  unprofitable  plants  and  introduce  an- 
odwTt  from  which  we  may  derive  benefit.  The  idea  c^ 
loving  land  to  reft  is  ridiculous}  keep  it  clean,  and  intermix 
tk  crops  fown  upon  it  judicloufly,  fo  that  one  may  fertilize 
as  much  as  another  exliaufls  }  and  it  may  be  fown  as  a  garden 
is  planted,  from  one  generation  to  another.  Look  at  lialf 
tlK  common  fields  in  England,  where  the  fyflem  eftablitlied 
by  the  old  fchool  is  callat  two  crops  and  a  ^IIow,  What 
docs  this  exhibit  but  a  confli^  between  the  farmer  and  his 
weeds,  in  wliich  the  latter  generally  get  the  better;  for  they 
are  only  half  fiifled,  and  never  effediually  killed. 

On  tlie  oilier  hand,  view  this  county,  which  yields  a  crop 
e^'eryyear,  without  being  exhausted;  and  though  the  foil  in 
many  parts  Is  light  and  ordinary,  by  being  kept  clean,  feldom 
fiiils  of  a  fair  return,  which  enables  tlie  fitrmer  to  employ 
more  hands,  and  give  a  better  rent. 
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COMMON  FIELDS. 


There  is  ftlll  a  confidcraWe  deal  of  common  field  land  in 
Norfolk)  though  a  much  Icfs  proportion  than  in  many  other 
counties;  for,  notwiiliftanding  common  rights  for  great • 
catilc  cxift  in  all  of  ihem,  and  even  ih:ep-walk  privileges  in 
many,  yet  the  natural  induHry  of  the  people  is  fuch,  that 
wherever  a  perfon  can  get  four  or  five  acres  jogetlur,  he 
plants  a  white  thorn  hedge  round  it,  and  fets  an  oak  at  every 
rod  didance,  which  is  confented  to  by  a  kind  of  general 
courtefy  from  one  neighbour  to  another. 

It  has  long  been  a  fubje^l  of  infinite  conjednre,  how  the 
land  of  different  eftates  became  originally  fo  fcattcred  and 
divided  in  common  fields.  Many  reafons  are  affigned.  But, 
waving  all  ufclefs  invefligation  of  this  fort,  I  (hall  briefly  con- 
fider  the  difadvantages  that  land  of  this  defcription  is  at 
prefcnt  fubjciSl  to,  and  endeavour  to  (hew  the  advantages  that 
would  refult  from  laying  it  more  together. 

Land)  when  very  much  divided,  occafions  confiderablc 

lofs  of  time  to  the  occupier,  in  going  over  a  great  d.al  of 

ufclefs  fpace,  in  keeping  a  communication  with  the  different 

pieces.     As  it  lies  generally  in  long  narrow  flips,  it  is  but 

feldom  it  can  receive  any  benefit  from  crofs  plouglilng  and 

harrowing,  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept  fo  clean  -,  but  what  is 

ftill  worfe,  there  can  be  but  little  variety  obfcrvcd  in  the 

fyflemof  cropping;  bccaufe  the  right  which  every  pariftiioncr 

has  of  commonage  over  the  field  a  great  part  of  the  year, 

prevents  the  fowing  of  turnips,  clover,  or  other  grafs  feeds, 

and  confequently  cramps  a  farmer  in  the  flock  which  he 

would  otherwife  keep.     On  the  contrarj',  when  land  is  in- 

dofed)  fo  as  to  admit  of  fowing  turnips  and  feeds,  which 

kavc  an  improving  and  meliorating  tendency,  the  lame  foil 
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will,  in  the  oourfe  of  a  few  yean,  make  nearly  double  the  re* 
turn  it  did  before^  to  fay  nothing  of  the  wonderful  improvements 
which  fometimes  refult  from  a  loam  or  clay  ;  which  wlll^ 
when  well  laid  down,  often  become  of  twice  the  permanent 
value  in  pafture,  that  ever  it  would  as  ploughed  ground. 
Mcft  ftriking  ciTe^  of  this  fort  are  to  be  feen  in  Leice£> 
terflur^  Nortlutmptonfhirei  and  oUier  midland  counties. 
Thisi  indeed,  has  been  urged  by  fome  as  an  argument 
againft  indofing,  as  they  would  ir.fcr  that  it  leflens  the  quan* 
tity  of  arable  land  too  much,  and  tei.ds  to  make  cum  dear; 
but  the  excefs  of  grazing  and  ploughing  will  corrc^  itfelf.  If 
arable  land  Ix:  laid  down,  tlurc  is  a  great  deal  of  coarfe  old 
pifture  land  which  may  be  broken  up»  the  turf  of  which  wants 
renewing ;  and  this  old  graft  land,  which  could  not  fo  well 
have  been  fpared  before,  ii^  of  all  land,  that  which  is  moft 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  hops^  hemp^  and  flax* 
The  markets  will  ever  regulate  the  proportion  of  arable  and 
grafs  land,  better  than  any  fixed  plan  that  can  be  fuggcftcd. 

If  we  prop.rly  conlidcr  the  benefits  refulting  to  population 
from  indofing  (though  that,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  commons,  has  been  fupcrficially  qucf- 
tioncd)  it  will  Hrike  us  with  aAoni(hmcnt.  Let  the  popu- 
lation of  Kngland  be  compared  with  what  it  was  fifty  years 
fmcc,  and  1  prrfume  it  will  be  found  incrcafcd  nearly  a  third. 
If  I  were  afked  the  eaufc,  I  (hould  fay,  tliat  1  believe  it  is 
chiefly  from  indofing ;  and  my  reafons  for  it  are,  that  in  all 
places  where  my  obfervation  has  come,  it  carries  full  proof. 
I  have  feen  the  effects  in  many  parts  of  England  j  but  I  fhall 
fubjoln  one  flriking  inilance,  in  this  county.  The  parifh  of 
Felbrigg,  belonging  to  Mr.  Windham,*  confifls  of  about 
1300  acres  of  larid,  and  till  the  year  177 1,  remahied  time 
out  of  mind  in  the  following  flaic :  400  acres  of  indofcd, 
100  of  wood  land,  400  of  common  field,  and  400  of  common 
or  heath.    By  autlicntic  regiflers  at  different  periods,  it  ap- 
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pcarcd,  that  the  number  of  fouls  had  never  be^i  knQwn  lu 
exceed  X24,  which  wa^  the  number  in  1745  ;  in  1777,  ^'-^7 
were  only  121 ;  at  this  time  they  amouiu  to  174.  This 
rapid  incrcafe  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  rcccr.t  im;)rovcmcnts 
madj  in  the  parifli,  by  inclofing  all  the  coir.n.cri  field  Isnd,  and 
by  converting  moft  of  the  common  into  ara!:Ie  Jaiid  and 
plajitarions.  The  parl/li  has  no  pariicular  coniiCclion  with 
zuy  other,  and  therefore  its  own  increafc  of  lalvjur  .i;id  pro- 
ducc  muft  be  the  principal  caufe  at  lead  of  this  ftriklui;  aire- 
ration.  The  parifh  of  VVyburn,  which  rcuuins  unindof.d 
in  this  ntighbourhooJ,  belor.ging  to  Lord  Walpolc,  who 
pofieflcs,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  tl.ree  great  charaflc- 
riflics  of  a  country  gentleman,  a  good  magiilrate,  a  good 
neighbour,  and  good  landlord,  is  the  i\\oi\  like  v,liat  Felbrigg 
was  before  its  inclofurc;^  confifling  of  about  the  fime  cjuaniiiy 
of  common  and  common  fields ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
population  there  has  inereafed  of  late,  which  is  a  corroborating 
proof  of  inclofures  being  in  favour  of  population. 

If  then,  inclofing  be  found  fo  beneficial,  every  ohHruclion 
to  it  ought  to  be  removed.  In  the  fuCt  place,  were  there 
one  general  Aft  of  Parliament  formed,  under  which  any 
parifh  tliat  could  agree  in  itfclf,  (hould  be  able  to  take  (helter, 
or  even  any  two  or  more  pcrfons,  agreeing  upon  any  exchange 
of  land,  or  a  feparation  of  a  mixed  intercft,  whereby  the  in- 
clofing of  fuch  land  was  the  refult,  fliould,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  fmall  confideration,  receive  the  fanilion  of  a  fliort  fum- 
mary  law  to  bind  their  agreement.  This  would  infcnfibly 
lead  to  a  vaft  field  of  improvement.*  Something  of  this 
fort  was  lately  attempted,  but  not  carried  through,  and 
perhaps  there    might   be    fomcthing   exceptionable  in  the 

plan. 

*  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  could  be  authorifcd  by  fuch  adl  to.  name  an 
umpire  to  fettle  difference*  In  point  of  value  between  proprietors,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  facilitate  the  general  bufmcfs  of  inclofurc*  very  much,  as  well 
as  many  beneficial  cxchongci  of  a  mere  private  nature. 
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plan.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wiflicd,  that  fomc  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  confider  tlie  magnitude  and 
importance  of  tlic  dijt-ifi,  and  bring  it  forward  again.  If  fuch 
an  aiicmpt.be  made  upon  found  and  ratianal  principles,  I 
fl::.cr  niyrdf  ilic  prcfent  Miniftcr  would  not  be  againft  its 
introduciion ;  nor,  I  truti,  at  a  lofs  to  tind  tltc  means  of 
reinourij;  one  of  the  principal  obje£lions  to  tiic  prcfcnt  mode 
of  inclofing,  namely,  the  gicat  cxpencc,  when  a  bill  is  fo- 
lidicti,  whicii  always  operates  as  a  powerful  difcouragcmcnt 
touiidi;rtakiiigsof  this  kind,  and  fomeiimes  fcts  tiiem  wholly 
sfiJe;  ifpccially  as  the  fees  arc  double  if  another  paridi  lias 
i!ie  finalleft  fhare  in  ti.e  emoluments,  though  the  trouble  to 
ihofc  who  pafs  the  aiS  is  not  doubled  by  it.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  difcuuragement ;  for  in  the  couife  of  obaining 
the  till,  the  e\id(ncc  muft  go  up  to  town,  and  attend  a 
commiitce  of  ihc  Commons,  afterwards  be  fworn  at  the 
br  cf  the  Lord*,  and  attend  tlieir  commiitee  alfo :  and  as 
thtfc  aiteiidanccs  are  often  at  intervals  confiderably  diftant 
from  each  other,  the  evidence  mufl  all  this  time  either  be  fup- 
portiil  ill  to\>.n,  ni  a  great  expence,  or  make  tlircc  or  four 
jOLmics ;  and  as  this  fort  of  evidence  is  generally  given  by 
ITo-ViT:  ji:al  mm  whofe  time  is  valuable,  thcfc  delays  arc  very 
incciivi'iilent,  and  frequently  operate  fo  powerfully  upon  the 
ir.inil^  of  people,  that  many  an  inclofure  is  palTed  over  which 
wduM  othaw  .ff  he  cl^'cflcd.  This  in  a  g:ear  mcafure  will  ac- 
coun:  for  fo  many  of  our  commons  and  common  tidds  Iiaving 
lemairW  falong  in  iheir  prefcnt  ftatc.  In  making  thcfc  remarks, 
it  is  not  my  meaning  to  caft  reflections  upon  any  quarter, 
bu! to  3\v3kcn  the  attention  uf  the  LegiAature  and  the  Board  of 
A?ric..lt  ^r;  to  tJie  importance  of  the  fubjcta,  that  all  pofii- 
bl;  encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  hoiicfl  cnterprifc  of 
iii^i'.iduaji ;  for  all  improvements  in  Agriculture  which  ctxty 
£n:;i  wci;;h',  and  in  the  end  b;conie  national  objefls,  muft 
bfi  (.fleeted  bj  the  individual,  becaufe  it  muft  be  the  multi. 
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ludc  Uiai  cvUivatc  the  hidtlcn  corners  of  the  earth,  and  «  out 
of  a  liuie  make  a  micklc."    Any  tiling  whic)»  Government 
could  do  in  a  pecuniary  way,  by  encouraging  a  few  perfons  la 
a  local  fituation,  will  never  operate  fo  cxtcnfivcly  as  the  natural 
exertions  of  the  public  :  doubtlcfs  Government  will  give  tho 
individual  all  the  afliflance  it  can,  to  remove  vexatious  ob, 
(Iruaions.  and  fmooth  the  road  to  honcft  undertakings  vi^liich 
individuals  may  wifn  to  biing  forward.     It  is  likcwlfcprc- 
fumed,  that  it  would  be  found  policy  in  Government  fo  to  do, 
as  it  vkill  ever  derive  a  proportionate  advantage  from  the  In- 
duftry  of  the  people,     I  trjft,  therefora,  that  iho  Legifiarur^ 
will  fee  the  ncccflity  of  contriving  a  lefik  cxucnfivt  motieof 
fanaioning  indofurcs  in  general,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  w 
Viclt  9S  its  own  emplMment* 


AVERAGE  CROPS, 

t 

There  arc  fomc  parts  of  Mar(h!and  and  the  Flcgg  hun^ 
(Ircds  which  will  produce  fix  quarters  of  wheat,  and  ten  of 
oats^  upon  an  acre  j  but  in  very  light  parts  of  tlie  county  tho 
farmer  is  glad  to  get  two  quarters  of  wheat  and  three  of  barley. 
However,  I  believe  the  general  average  crops  of  the  whole 
county,  one  year  with  another,  may  be  cftimatcd  as.  high  at 
three  quarters  of  whr  t  and  four  of  barley,  and  other  articles 
in  proportion. 

In  fome  parts  of  Marfiiland  there  is  a  confidcrable  deal 
of  rapc-fced  grown ;  in  the  pariflies  of  Outwell,  Upwdl, 
Emneth,  and  fume  others  in  the  neighbourhooii  o(  Wiilxracli, 
tl)erc  is  likewife  a  confiderablc  deal  of  hemp  and  ilax  h^iu 
The  average  produce  of  the  former  is  about  forty^tive  ftone, 
and  the  latter  about  forty,  which  are  valuable  crops.  Thefo 
articles  are  of  national  importaiKe>  and  if  properly  confidercd, 
no  iijjury  to  land;  for  when  they  arc  cautioully  interwoven 
4  with 
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vrtth  other  crops,  fp  as  not  to  come  round  aboire  once  m  ^n 
or  twelve  years,  it  would  be  weU  if  the  cuItiratio<i  of  them 
ivai  more  general. 


For  rtmarki  and  addidoa 
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IRREGUIaAR  CROPS. 


Though  it  i$  higUy  proper  to  confine  tenants  to  a  regu- 
lar fy/lem  of  cropping,  yet  there  are  fome  little  i^riations  tliat^  . 
under  certain  circumftances,  they  ought  occafionally  to  be  in* 

dulged  in. 

When,  for  inftance,  a  piece  of  hnd  is  well  cleaned,  mucked,  . 
and  fown  with  turnips,  and  the  crop,  notwltliftanding  all 
poiEblc  care,  does  not  fucceed ;  in  fudi  calc^  if  the  tenant  be 
allowed  to  ibw  wheat,  and,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  dovcr 
imong  it,  no  harm  can  rcfult  from  it,  as  it  would  have  been 
fcedcd  with  barley  if  they  had  fucceedcd. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  grais  feeds  will  not  take  root. 
In  fuch  cafe  it  would  be  a  hardfhip  to  confific  a  tenant  to 
keep  that  piece  of  land  in  an  unproductive  ftatc  for  two  years :  . 
hi  (lic^uld,  when  this  happens,  be  allowed  to  take  a  crofs 
crop,  being  confined  to  turnip  or  vetch  it  afler  fuch  extra 
crop. 

The  vetch  is  a  moft  excellent  thing ;  and  great  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  it  in  various  ihapcs.  If  a  piece  of  barley 
or  wheat  ftubblc,  which  comes  in  courfc'for  turnips,  be 
found  tolerably  clean  and  mellow  after  harveft,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  fow  vetches  upon  it,  and  harrow  them  in,  as  foon 
as  the  com  is  off.  They  will  often  produce  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  feed  for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  vvh.en  fuch 
tind  of  afliftancc  is  of  ineftimablc  worth,  .and  yet  admit  of  the 
land  Ixing  got  into  very  good  order  for  turnips.  The}'  are* 
likcwifc  of  the  greatcfl  profit  when  cut  green  in  the  courfe  of 
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the  fummcr,  and  given  to  cows,  and  working  horfcs  in  the 
ftablc.  An  acre,  cut  and  ufed  in  this  way,  will  go  farther 
and  do  the  horfes  more  good,  than  two  acres  eaten  off  in  the 
field:  working  horfcs  want  reft  j  in  the  ftablc  they  are  not 
tcafed  by  flies ;  befides,  the  quaniity  of  muck  which  horfcs 
make,  fo  foddered,  is  prodigious. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  helps  from  the  vetch,  a  few  acres  of  pota- 
toes,  and  the  drum-headed  cabbage,  are  greatly  worth  a  farmer's 
attention ;  and  fometimes  an  acre  or  two  of  carrots  or  lucernis 
a  wonderful  help.  But  above  aU,  where  land  has  a  chalk  or 
marl  at  the  bottom,  let  not  faint*  foin  be  forgotten  upon 
fuch  a  foil  as  this  ;  or  even  where  there  is  gravel  under  a  good 
furface,  it  is  impolfible  to  fay  too  much  in  its  favour.  In  this 
country  it  is  but  little  known ;  I  believe  the  firft  pcrfon  who 
brought  it  into  Norfolk  was  the  late  Sir  Henry  L*Lftrange^ 
next  to  him  it  was  countenanced  by  Mr.  Rolfe  and  the  Rev. 
Armine  Styleman  ;  but  tlie  greateft  planter  of  it  is  Mr.  Coke^ 
who  has,  this  dry  fummer,  cut  two  hundred  and  fixty-five 
loads  of  excellent  hay,  rather  exceeding  a  ton  to  a  load,  from 
one  hundred  and  four  acres.  This  was  from  a  plant  of  four 
years  old,  upon  land  not  worth  more,  for  any  other  purpofe, 
than  tv/elve  (hillings  an  acre.  He  is  fo  convinced  of  its  great 
utility,  that  he  has  lately  laid  down  an  hundred  acres  more,  and 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  carry  the  cultivation  ftill  further. 

In  fomc  parts  of  Gloucefterfiiire,  when  the  falnt-foin  is 
worn  out,  they  pare  and  burn  the  furface  of  it ;  but  though 
it  yields  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  occupier,  it  is  a  mort- 
gage without  redemption  upon  the  fee-fimple  of  tlie  land,  by 
reducing  theftaple,  and  depriving  the  foil  of  tliat  native  quality 
which  is  conducive  to  the  nouriftiment  of  the  natural  grafles. 
The  better  way  is  to  fcale-plow  the  furface,  and  afterwards  bury 
the  roots,  and  give  them  time  to  rot,  and  then  it  is  generally 
very  fertile  and  kind.  Burn-baking,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very 
pernicious  pradicc^  which  I  truft  will  (ooti  be  exploded.   If 
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it  is  any  where  to  be  allowed,  It  is  upon  tlie  coarfe  fenny  p%rt» 
rfLincolnfliire;  upon  a  fliallow  foil  it  is  infufferablc. 


"3 

For  remarks  and  addkl 
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SCALE  OF  RENT. 


This  istUt:  inofl  difficult  qucflion  toanfwcr,  with  ;)reclfion, 
of  any  the  l^oard  requires;  for  there  is  nothing  fo  unequal  in 
the  kingdom  as  the  rent  of  land.  Corn,  and  all  articles  of 
merchandize,  prcfcrvc  fomc  decree  of  proportion  ;  but  the 
price  of  land  i^  fo  much  afFefled  by  local  circumftanccs,  that 
ithasno  regular  ilandarcl,  though  it  would  be  agreat  advan- 
tage to  agriculture  if  it  had.  Perfons  of  fmall  fortune,  and 
tradcfmcn,  when  poffclTcd  of  a  little  land,  are  naturally  indu- 
ccdto  getas  much  as  poflibic  for  It ;  and  farmers,  above  all 
others,  v^hcn  they  become  owners,  make  the  worft  landlords 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  to  large  cftatcsthatwc  arc  to 
look  for  moderation  in  rents,  as  they  are  generally  let  upon  a 
fijr  and  confident  fcalc.  Froii>  this  conHderation  more 
than  any  other,  great  e(lates  arc  of  advantage  to  the  public,  as 
they  have  a  lendcn'-v  »o  keep  the  price  of  land  down  to  a  pro- 
per level,  which  otherwife  would,  in  many  places,  become  fo 
cxccfTive  as  to  give  no  encouragement  to  an  mdullrious  occu- 
pier. 

As  to  the  general  flandard,  however,  of  rents  in  this  coun-' 
ty,  fubjcct  to  poor  rates  and  tythes,  I  believe  it  varies  from 
20;.  to  i6j.  an  acre  in  the  firft  divifion  of  the  county,  which 
I  have  defciibcd  i  from  i8/.  toi4i.  inthcfccond  j  from  14J,  to 
8f.  in  the  third;  from  lit.  to  41.  in  the  fourth  j  and,  in 
Marlhland  hundred,  from  30*.  to  20;.  The  average  of  the 
whole  county  is  about  14J.  j  and  though  tliis  would  be  a  dear 
rent  for  the  fa;ne  foil  in  mod  other  counties,  the  nature  of  the 
liuibanJry,  and  iJw  induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  render  it 
D  2  eafy, 
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eafy,  and  rents  arc  better  paid  ia  this  eounty  than  almoft  Iti 
any  other,  a$  there  is  hardly  any  fuch  thing  as  an  arrear  known  -, 
at  the  fame  time  the  farmers  live,  as  they  are  iatltled  to  do^ 
vvith  comfort. 


REPAIRS. 


This  is  a  confideratlon  of  the  firft  magnitude,  with  refpcvEl 
to  landed  cftates. 

T^liat  a  farmer  fhould  have  reafonable  accommodation  can- 
not admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  highly  improper  that  he  Ihould 
be  indulged  in  unreafonable  or  unfuitable  buildings. 

Farm-buildings  in  this  county  arc  upon  a  very  rcfpc£lable 
footing,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  upon  ratlier  too  larje  a 
fcale. 

Repairs  are  chiefly  done  at  the  expence  of  the  landlord,  and 
the  charge  of  tlicm  is  very  confiderablc,  not  lefs,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience,  than  ten  per  cent,  including  materials. 

Farmers  are  very  avcrfe  to  flacking,  ilncdgh  wheat  is  pre- 
fcrved  fweeter  and  better  on  ftaddlcs  tlian  in  barns :  they  are 
always  ci'ying  out  -for  barn-room  ;  and  they  certainly  are 
indulged  in  a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  farmers  in  any 
other  county.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  barns  upon  a 
100/.  a-y ear  which  coft  500/.  there  arc  many  finglc  bams  that 
have  been  lately  erected,  which  have  coft  confidcrably  more 
than  that  fum ;  and  fomc  farm-houfcs,  upon  farms  of  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  have  coft  a  thoufand  pounds. 
This  is  certainly  wrong,  for  fuch  buildings  make  a  great  waftc 
of  timber,  and  are  unncccflary,  and  moreover  very  bad  ex-  , 
amples,  as  one  farmer  will  always  covet  a  fimilar  thing  to 
what  he  fees  his  equal  in  poiTcilion  of.    1  ftiould  much  rather 
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fee  a  difpolition  in  tlie  country  to  builtl  a  fufficicn:  number  of 
co;t3g;j  lor  the  indurtrious  iabourirs,  thao  to  run  into  an  ex- 
ccfsof  indulgence,  where  tio  good  purpofe  csn  be  anfwercd  by 
it. 

Having  fiiakcn  of  repairs  in  a  gcncnl  point  of  view,  I  will 
add  a  word  or  two  refpc£\ing  the  materials. 

The  old  walls  were  compofcd  chiefly  of  clay,  or  lath  and 
jibiilcr  J  but  all  moJcni  buildings  arc  now  built  with  bricks, 
which  are  of  a  very  good  quality ;  but  tlic  ime  is  not  fo  good 
from  chalk  nnd  mad,  as  it  is  in  countries  where  it  is  madi: 
[rom  the  ftonc. 

Tiio  covering  is  of  three  kinds,  Dutch  tile  generally  for  the 
houfcs,  and  tlic  common  pan  tiles  for  fiables  and  barns,  or 
fca  or  marfli  reed,  which  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  neatly 
put  on.  The  general  cofts  for  reed  and  workmanfnip,  and 
every  thing  complete,  is  a  guinea  a  fquare.  No  covering  is 
fogaod  as  this,  as  it  will  prcferve  a  roof  twice  as  long  as  tile. 
When  Ilraw  is  made  ufe  of  for  thatch,  it  is  put  on  in  the  fame 
llovcnly  bruifcd  ftatc  as  in  other  counties,  except  in  the 
weft  of  England,  where  their  whole  procefi  of  tliatching  with 
ilraw  deferves  imitation,  and  which  I  truft  will  be  defcribed 
in  the  Reports  for  Somerfet  and  Dorfct. 


EXAMINATION  OF  CATTLE. 

Next  to  a  farmer's  finding  out  wliat  husbandry  is  moft 
fuitable  to  tlie  foil  he  occupies,  he  Ihould  find  out  what  cattle 
will  anfwcr  his  purpofe  bcft ;  fome  re\'crence  is  due  to  what 
his  forefathers  and  ancient  cuflom  have  fandioned,  there- 
fore he  will  do  wrong  to  part  with  the  ftock  that  has  long  been 
mturalized  to  the  foil,  till  he  has  time  and  opponuoity  fiilly  to 
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fatisfy  liimfelf  that  a  cliangc  will  be  permanently  for  the  bet. 
ten  But  if  he  can  be  well  fatisfied  that  he  can  make  a  change 
to  advantage,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  yield  to  convidlion, 
by  the  adoption  of  it. 

Great  part  of  this  county  is  known  to  have  been,  within 
the  fpace  of  a  century,  a  wild,  bleak,  unproductive  country, 
comparatively  with  wliat  it  now  is;  fullhalfof  it  was  rabbit 
warrens  and  fliecp^walks ;  the  (heep  were  as  natural  to  the 
foil  as  the  rabbits,  being  hardy  in  their  nature,  and  of  an 
agile  conftrudtion,  fo  as  to  move  over  a  great  deal  of  fpace 
with  little  labour.  When  great  trads  of  this  land  were 
brought  into  a  better  ftate  of  cultivation,  the  Nortblk  (hccp 
gave  great  aid  to  tlic  new  improvement,  as  they  fetched 
their  fudenance  from  a  confiilerable  diftance,  and  anfwered  pen* 
ning  as  well  as  any  (hecp  whatever.  Folding  became  in  high 
cAimation,  and,  aided  by  marling,  brought  the  improvc.nent 
of  the  county  rapidly  forward.  Soon  after,  the  tumip  fyf- 
tem  followed,  which  enabled  the  firmer  to  improve  his  (lock 
confxdersbly  by  better  keeping ;  fo  that  at  this  time  they  are 
become  ref|)aSbbIe  and  profitable  in  their  return,  and  in  as 
high  eflimation  at  Smithfield  as  any  (beep  whatever,  for  no 
better  mutton  can  be  put  upon  a  tabic ;  and,  though  they 
produce  but  little  wool,  it  is  of  a  good  quality.  Notwith- 
ftandingthis,  there  arefome  gentlemen,  and  fome  confiderable 
farmers  too,  who  begin  to  diflike,  or  at  lead  afFedl  to  defpife 
them,  and  prefer  the  Lincolri  and  Leicefter  breed.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  gentlemen  to  adopt  the  change  to 
what  extent  they  plcafe ;  and  will  admit,  that  in  Marihiand 
hundred,  in  parks,  and  in  fmall  rich  inclofurcs  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  they  are  very  profitable  ftock.  But  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  great  farmer,  in  fuffcring  himfelf  to  be  lulled 
into  fo  grofs  an  error  ;  for  he  will  never  be  able  to  fubHitute 
any  other  flieep  that  will  anfwer  penning  fo  well  sis  the  native 
iheep.   The  heavy  Leiccftcrfhirc  Iheep  has  not  a«aivity  enough 
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TO  move  over  a  fufficicncy  of  ground  to  get  his  living,  and 
therefore  can  never  anfwer  folding.  If  the  great  farmer 
elves  up  folding,  he  lofL-s  all  his  confequencc,  as  he  cannot 
keep  up  his  land  fo  well  by  any  oilier  means,  and  commits 
upon  liimfelf  a  fort  of/c/j //.;/<■  .■  for  the  grcatefl  arguinentihat 
hii ever  been  advanced  infavourof  large  in  preference  to fmall 
firins,  has  been,  that,  by  a  min's  occupying  a  large  traft  of 
land,  heis  enabled  to  keep  a  large  flock  of  (heep,  which  tends 
highly  to  its  iiiiprovemeiir,  which  hnall  farmers  cannot  do, 
and  therefore  are  not  able  to  muke  fo  much  of  poor  land 
ij  the  great  fanner.  When,  tiicrefore,  a  great  farmer,  who 
ufcd  to  pen  a  large  flock  of  Ihccp,  ccafcs  to  pen  a:.y,  which,  I 
am  forry  to  obfcrve.  begins  to  be  very  tAuch  the  cafe  in  the 
ncighbourliood  of  Dorking,  and  many  otiier  light  parts  of  the 
eounty,  it  is  time  for  landlords  to  open  their  eyes,  and  put  thcfc 
lirgctrafls  of  land  into  more  hanjs,  wliich  would  be  a  great 
blcfling  lo  the  country.  There  is  no  part  of  England  where 
there  arc  more  induftrious  huibandmen,  with  fmall  capitals, 
miking  daily  applications  for  little  farms,  than  in  Nonolk :  at 
the  fame  lime  it  is  com  non,  in  the  v/eA  part  of  it,  to  let  farms 
of  looo/.  a-ycar;  and  there  is  one  of  1700/.*  I  look  upon 
tliis  as  bad  policy  in  landlords,  as  they  have  only  tlic  choice  of 
one  tenant  where  they  might  have  twenty ;  and  it  ccnainly 
hat  a  bad  tendency,  with  nTpe^'l  to  the  public,  in  more  inilan- 
ces  tlun  one.  But,  to  return  from  this  digrclTion  to  the  Nor- 
folk iheep,  it  ftems  to  me  pretty  (obvious  why  the  great  for- 
mers give  up  penning,  in(lead  of  keeping  their  wethers  till 
they  are  three  years  old,  as  formerly ;  they  now  make  a  point 
offending  them  fat  to  SmitliHeid,  at  two  years  old,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  they  were  to  fold  them  a  fcafon  firil.  This 
method  of  quiek  grazing  has  long  been  pra::  ifed  in  the  eaft  end 
and  other  rich  parts  of  the  county,  wuere  farms  atul  incio* 
&iru  arc  ibiall,  and  the  land  wann ;  but  it  is  only  a  recent 

cuftom 

*  Btloo^stoMr.NortbofRoBshtm. 
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Forrcfflsrks  and  additional 

ob^Tvaiions.  ,  ,■        ■    i  n.     u 

cufloin  ujKjn  the  great  farms  in  the  open  wcit  en  J 

ty  ;  and  I  ain  apprchcniivc,  that  unU^s  the  hil 
fcrc,  and  oblige  their  tenants,  upon  fuch  large  ll 
a  ftipuUted  ciuaniity  of  land  every  year,  that  f 
light  parts  will  revert  back,  to  fomcthin^  lik'u 
(late. 

CrofTi  ig  the  breed  (hould  be  done  wiih  great  I 
in  general,  it  is  beA  to  keep  eadi  futt  of  cattle  I 
poflible  ill  its  kind,  as  every  fort  polTi:fus  ful 
advantages:  but,  when  land  becomes  much  itil 
may  be  improved  in  proportion ;  and  in  foim 
breed  may  be  croiTcd  with  propriety  ;  but  there 
tobc  fomea(Hnity  or  fimilitudc  butv.'ccn  the  cal 
crofied.  It  is  a  manifcfl  incongruity  to  match  a  h  J 
a  Suffolk  polled  cow,  or  a  Norfolk  and  aLticoil 
"  Norfolk  and  a  Souili  Down,  or  any  long-> 

Ihort-woojcd  :  but  a  Lciccflet^iire  ll'.tep  may  bcl 
fomc  degree  of  propiicty,  with  a  Coitfwo!d;J 
Down  llicep  with  a  Bcrklhirc  ora  HcrcfordfliircB 

The  cows  which  are  natives  cannot  be  i 
they  are  fmalJ,  v/ilh  turned-up  horns,  and  gen  J 
colour;  but,  of  late  years,  the  Suffolk  pollci 
colour  is  much  introduced;  it  is  not  indeed  q 
but,  where  the  pa^ure  is  tolerably  good,  is  cerial 
fitablc. 

Oxen  arc  very  little  ufed  in  this  county  for  I 
thofu  grazed  are  chiefly  brought  from  Scotia  I 


*  li  v/ert  i  ^CDil  thing  for  thti  ccuniy,  and  Enjbiiil  ! 
wltc  mure  ufcd  ili.in  ihejr  are.     In  ni^ny  inl'iicet,  »litj 
IiorfM  in  point  of  utility,  and  in  point  cf  Eccnoniy  li 
int.  cheaper.     It  wn  wiih  real  plejfuie  ihal  I  fume  ll 
Ltitd  Kawke,  wliufc  ckpciImTric  In  iiufb^ndry  ait  cttcfdvm 
At  ia  example  of  plou^lung  with  two  oxen  only,  which  ii 
pleic  Caectti,  At  tlicy  phtugA  iK4iir  m  niu  Ji  **  an  cqu^ii  ' 
and  if  the  cliopnef*  of  ilnir  kcap,  tad  btiiet  circumftancct 
an  Mnunljr  preferable  to  Iwrfci, 
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which  are  in  general  found  to  anfwcr  better  than  thofe  which 
home-brcit.  They  arc  generally  bought  in  the  autumn  ; 
and,  if  they  aic  iji  forward  condition,  one  acre  of  turnips 
will  put  from  five  to  fix  pounds  profit  upon  an  ox  by  Lady- 
day  or  May-day  following.  Thofc  which  arc  not  fo  forward 
are  kept  upon  offal  turnips  in  the  winter,  and  fatted  offin  thie 
marlhes  by  harvcfl,  when  they  frctiuaitly  double  their  prict 
within  the  year,  which  in  either  cafe  I  confider  as  a  very  pro- 
fitable fcalc  of  grazing. 

The  horfcs  1  have  dcfcribcd  in  another  place. 

The  pigs  arc  remarkably  thin-haired,  and  fmall,  compared 
to  the  HampOiirc  or  Hcrcfordfhire  breed,  but  very  proliiic, 
and  the  pork  excellent  i  yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  idea  of 
making  bacon. 

The  poultry  is  fupcrlatively  good,  efpecially  the  turkey, 
which  has  no  equal,  at  load  in  flavour,  which  I  attribute  to 
thcdrynefs  of  the  foil,  and  to  the  greater  range  which  they 
have  more  than  in  other  counties. 

Ttiegamc  is  ftill  in  great  plenty,  though  net  equal  to  what 
il  was  formerly.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  are  too  tenacious  of 
it,  which  makes  the  farmer,  its  natural  guardian,  ie&  careful 
to  preferve  it ;  and  it  is  too  often  a  fource  of  dilcord  in  the 
(ounty. 


For  remarks  and  additlor' 
obfenationi. 


THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  OF  LEASES 

CONSIDERED. 

-1  HE  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  undoubtedly  a  (Irong  ten- 
dency to  cnilave  mankind,  by  fubjefling  tenants  to  the  contioul 
and  power  of  an  aibitrary  lord  j  but  like  all  other  things, 
there  were  fomc  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  fyftcm.  Every 
£  maa 
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man  who  held  land,  had  a  certainty,  in  it,  as  the  tenant 
generally  held  his  poflcffion  for  life.  When  thefc  tenures- 
were  difcountcnanccd  by  the  liberal  fpirit  of  mod.rn  law, 
fomc  new  compaA  became  neceflhsy,  and  terms  of  years 
were  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  the  former ;  for  as  land  properly 
managed,  reriuires  great  ex  pence,  and  feldoni  anfv\ers  that  ex- 
pence  in  one  year,  it  was  but  reafonable  that  the  man  wlio 
applied  his  judgment,  devoted  his  labour,  and  ventured  hii 
capital,  n^ould  have  fomc  reafonable  time  allowed  him  to  re- 
imburfc  himfclf,  and  derive  fomc  proportionate  reward  for 
what  he  had  done. 

In  the  courfe  of  time,  tliis  term  began  to  be  reduced  into  a 
regular  number  of  years.  As  most  of  the  land  was  formerly 
under  the  regulation  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  the  time  al^. 
lowed  was  from  tlirce  to  twenty-one  years,  and  the  latter  in 
the  end  became  the  mod  general  limitation,  and  is  the  mod 
prevalent  term  for  leafcs  at  this  time. 

That  leafcs  are  the  iirfl,  the  greatet^,  and  mod  rational  en- 
couragements that  can  be  given  to  Agriculture,  admits  not  of 
a  doubt,  in  my  opinion  ;  but  of  late  years  there  arc  very  flrong 
prejudices  entertained  againil  them.  In  this  county  it  is 
rather  the  fa(hion  to  grant  leafcs,  which  in  a  great  meafure 
accounts  for  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
it ;  mod  of  the  great  eftates  have  been  made  from  it :  for 
without  leafcs  no  marling  to  any  extent  would  have  been  un- 
dertaken, nor  fo  much  ground  brought  into  cultivation,  by 
one-third,  as  there  now  is.  The  Holkam  eftate  alone 
firongly  proves  this  afTertion,  as  it  has  been  increafed  in  the 
memory  of  man,  from  five  to  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  in  this  county  only,  and  is  flil!  increafmg  like 
a  fnow  ball.  Mr.  Coke,  the  prefent  owner  of  it,  is  a  real 
friend  to  Agriculture,  and  juftly  confidcred  as  one  of  the  beft 
landlords  in  the  county.  From  my  particular  knowledge  of 
him,  I  can  (ay,  that  at  leaft  two  years  before  his  leafcs  expire^ 
he  puts  the  tenant  upon  a  footing  of  certainty,  by  Hating  to 


a 


him  the  terms  he  cxpc£ls  for  a  renewal  of  his  Icafc,  that  he 
may  have  time  to  look  out  for  anoilicr  farm,  in  cafe  h« 
decs  not  like  the  conditions  thai  are  oiTcrcd  to  him;  but 
ihougli  tlic  advance  of  rent  is  often  very  great,  I  have  never 
fciii  an  iuftancc  oi"  any  tenant  leaving  him,  unlcA  grown  too 
far  in  years  to  bs  able  to  continue.  The  ftipulalions  and  re- 
fcrvations  in  his  leafes  arc  founded,  too,  upon  principles  of 
equity,  and  conAft  in  no  unntctflary  repetition,  or  unrea- 
sonable exactions,  being  couched -in  plain  terms,  fuch  as 
ou^iit  10  coinpofc  a  liberal  contrail  between  a  gentleman  and 
an  indulVious  tenant ;  which  may  be  worth  imitation  in 
ihofc  wlio  arc  fond  ot"  crowding  their  leafes  with  overbearing 
compulfatory  claufcs,  tending  more  to  crSite  obedience  and 
fcrvillcy  in  tlieir  tenants,  thtn  to  promote  good  hulbandry. 
There  arc  fonic  few  eflaies  in  this  county  of  a  very  con- 
fJcrablc  lizc,  where  Icafcs  are  entirely  withheld ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  tbcfe  cftates  arc  obliged  to  be  let  for  at  leaft 
twenty  per  ^cnt.  lefs  than  what  they  would  be  if  leafes  were 
granted.  In  many  other  counties  the  prejudice  is  fo  ftrong, 
tlwt  an  owner  would  almoft  as  foon  alienate  the  fee  fimple  of 
his  cftate,  as  demifc  it  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  not  be  fo 
liarrh  as  to  fay,  that  this  diiiikf.  to  leafes  arifcs  from  obllinacy 
or  want  of  fcnfc,  but  it  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
which  the  proprietor  takes  up>  and  tends  greatly  to  injure  the 
public.  One  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  is,  tlut  it  makes 
ilie  tenant  infolcnt  and  independent.  There  may  be  fome 
few  inilanccs  of  this  fort,  but  they  ouglit  not  to  be  allowed  to 
operate  to  tlic  general  injury  of  a  country,  however  indifferent 
a  gentleman  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  ownpurfe.  A  man 
oi*  large  landed  property  owe*,  in  my  opinion,  fomcthing  to 
Ibcicty,  and  ought  to  get  rid  of  his  prgudices,  where  they 
idi^  the  community.  Providence,  who  put  him  in  poflef- 
fion  of  his  property,  undoubtedly  meant  that  he  Should  in 
fomc  fort  aft  as  a  public  ftcward,  and  it  cannot  be  right  that 
J'C  ^.ould  wrap  up  the  talent  cntnifted  to  his  cars  in  anapkin. 
.      Ka  ,  It 


For  rcnrariu  i 
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It  grieves  me  to  go  into  a  country,  which  I  often  do,  and  find 
it  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  bccaufc  the  foil,  being  wet  and 
exp-nfivc  to  cultivate,  the  tenant  cannot  afford  to  do  it  with- 
out encouragement,  and  the  owner's  infur mount  able  ohjcclion 
to  leafes,  keeps  him  from  granting  the  fort  of  encouragement 
which  is  cffentially  necefliry.  The  yeomanry  in  fuch  parts, 
are  upon  a  wretched  miferable  footing,  the  public  fudains  a 
vaft  lois,  and  the  owner  has  in  lieu  of  the  comfort  he  might 
beftow,  and  the  good  he  might  do,  no  other  confolation  than 
that  he  hss  tlie  county  more  at  command.  But  even 
this  is  a  miftake  i  for  I  have,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  always 
found  a  tenant  as  obliging  and  well  behavea  to  his  landlord, 
when  he  had  a  leafe  as  when  he  had  not. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  leafes  feemto  mc  fb  powerful, 
thai  I  could  not,  on  tliis  occafion,  fupprefs  giving  my  full  fen- 
timcnts  relating  to  them ;  and  it  fccms  unrcafonable,  to  the 
greateft  degree,  to  cxpcSi  a  tenant  to  hazard  all  he  is  worth, 
and  devote  the  beft  part  of  his  life,  upon  an  eflate,  which, 
upon  the  death,  or  perhaps  the  mere  caprice,  of  his  landlord,  he 
is  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  at  fix  months  notice.     I  will  not, 
however,  deny,  that  there  may  be  fome  reafonablc  excep- 
tions againft  the  pra£ticc  I  wifli  to  recommend,  where  lands 
Jie  near  a  gentleman's  houfc,  part  of  which  it  may  be  an  ob- 
JQ&,  to  take  into  hand  5  or,  if  a  minor  be  very  near  of  356,  or 
iftherebeany  immediate  dcfign  of  felling  an  cfiatc,  it  is  not 
prudent  to  grant  leafes,  becaufc,  in  the  latter  cafe,  a  purcha- 
fcr  may  wiQi  to  enter  into  immediate  pofllflion,  and  may  have 
particular  objedls  in  view,  which  will  induce  him  10  give  a 
higher  price  than  he  would,  under  the  idea  of  purchafing 
merely  to  pay  him  a  rcafbnable  intercfl.     But,  except  in  thcfe 
inftanccs,  leafes,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  flrongly  re- 
commended ;  for  I  am  certain,  that,  whore  cftatcs  are  under 
an  entail,  or  in  a  family  that  has  no  idea  c  f  parting  with  them, 
Jv-afing  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  effbaual  means  of  raifing 
their  value,  as  the  owner  by  this  means  has  it  in  his  power  to 
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ftipulate  for  improvements,  in  what  manner  and  proportion 
he  pleaTeSj  which  he  cannot  do  by  any  other  means  fo  well. 


PLANTING, 


As  f?r  as  relates  to  the  embe]lilhment  of  gentleinui'i  feat^ 
has  kept  pace  in  this  county  with  moll  other  parts  of  Eng- 
hnd.  Great  bodies  of  hrs,  intermixed  with  a  lei's  number  "of 
foreft-trees,  have  b.-en  planted,  by  mofi  of  the  gentlemen  of 
large  fortune,  in  their  parks  and  home-grounds ;  but  the 
planting  of  pits,  angles,  and  great  fcreens,  upon  the  diflant 
pins  of  ilKlr  clhitcs,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  greater  objcit  of 
improvement,  has  been  but  little  attended  to.  I  ihall  mention 
two  or  three  plantations,  and  add  a  hint  upon  this  fubje£t, 
wliichi  flatter  inyrdfwill  dcferve  notice. 

Mr.  Marlham  of  Straiton  ranks  firft  in  priority,  as  he 
[like  the  late  Lord  BathurA)  has  planted  trees  with  his  own 
hind  that  he  might  fell  for  four  or  five  pounds  a-pjece,  if  he 
ciioietocut  iliem  down.  The  world  is  likcwife  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  feverat  ingenious  publications,  explanatory 
of  uime  curious  and  laudable  experiments,  for  facilitating  the 
growth  of  limber,  by  kci'ping  the  bark  clean  from  mofs,  and 
opening  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  round  the  trees  to  let  moi- 
i1urc  and  air  into  the  roots  :  and  though  this  afTiflancc  cannot 
beaivcnto  trees  upon  a  very  large  fcalc,  it  may  often  be 
adopted  in  favourite  fpots,  and  fmall  plantations,  to  great  ad- 
vantage, 2i  I  underhand  that  he  has  one  particular  tree  of 
his  own  i>Ianting,  which  has  been  fo  aflifted  in  its  growth, 
ihat  it  would  fell  for  upwards  of  ten  pounds}  and  he  has  So 
judjciouily  fcattered  a  great  number  of  trees  on  the  fides  of  the 
road  neat  his  refidcnce,  by  planting  them  in  tlie  Flemiih  fiil^ 
4  without 
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•  without  their  heads,  tint  they  have  flourifhed  extremely,  and 

'  changed  the  dreary  profpedl  of  a  poor  common  to  an  agree- 
able fylvan  fcene. 
Mr.  Bemcy  of  Brecon  ranks  next  as  a  planter,  in  point  of 

.  date,  as  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  it  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.     In  the  year  iJSJj  ^^  obtained  the  honour  of  a  filvcr 

.  medal  for  a  large  plantation  of  oaks. — His  Spaaifli  chefnuts 

.  are  very  fine,  many  of  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  iiichcs  girr, 
and  his  larch  as  much  ^  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  done 

^  more  to  ei^ablifh  the  credit  of  the  latter  than  any  other  pcrfon 
I  know :  he  has  put  it  to  almoft  all  the  purpofcs  of  build- 

'  ings,  fuch  as  principals,  fpars,  iath,  an^i  boards ;  likcwife  to 
many  cabinet  ufes,  fuch  as  doors,  tables,   window-fnmcs, 

'  book-cafes,  chimney-pieces,  and  many  bcauriful  fpecimens  in 
carving.  In  (hort,  he  entertains  the  highcft  opii'.ion  of  it ;  and, 
having  made  obfervations  upon  the  proper  feafon  for  felling 
it,  as  well  as  all  other  firs,  he  recommend^!  it  to  be  done  in 
the  months  of  July  or  Augud,  as  he  has  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  liquid  which  oozes  out  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  almoft  immediately  turns  to  a  fort  of  rofin,  which  ope* 
rates  as  a  Aiptic,  fo  tliat  the  wood  is  not  fo  much  drained  as 
at  other  feafons,  but  hardens,  and  comes  into  ufe  fooner,  which 
is  a  hint  worth  notice. 

Among  the  modem  planters^  Mr.  Coke  unqucAionably 
ranks  foremoft.  He  has^  planted,  fmce  he  has  been  in  pofftflion 
of  his  eftate,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  different  kinds  of 
plants,  two-thirds  of  which  arc  meant  to  be  thinned  and  cut 
down  for  underwood,  fo  as  to  leave  oak,  Spanifli  chefnut,  and 
beech,  only  as  timber.  His  intention  is  to  continue  to  plant 
fifty  acres  every  year,  till  he  lias  completely  environed  three 
thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  is  to  compofe  his  park  and  de- 
mefnc  farm,  Thefe  plantations  already  afford  great  chcertul- 
ncfs ;  and,  as  the  ground  has  more  variety  than  many  other 

paru  of  Norfolk,  they  wxU  give  a  bold  cffea,  and  be  truly 
X  corrcfpondcnt 
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Kurelpondcr-t  to  the  magnificent  feat  tlicy  arc  meant  to  oma-  - 
jnent.  I  cannot  quit  Holkliam  without  taking  not;cc  of  a 
very  commcnJablii  part  of  Mr.  Coke's  practice  in  planting, 
wliiih  is,  his  sJiowing  the  neighbouring  poor  to  plant  pota- 
toes among  his  young  trees,  tlic  firft  two  or  three  years,  , 
which  is  a  great  comfon  to  Uicm,  keeps  his  land  cffci^ually 
dean,  anJ  favcs  }iim  aconlidcrable  cxpcncein  hoeing. 

Mr,  Wiiiuliam  of  Fclbrigg  is  alfo  a  confidcrablc  modern   . 
pljntcr.    His  pl.intations  are  dcligneJ  to  anfwcr  two  pur])ofc.s  - . 
to  ornament  and  belt  round  his  park,  and  to  extend  bis  • 
great  woodland  fcene  nearer  the  fea,  towards  which,  at  two  ■ 
miics  diilance  it  furms  a  grand  bulwark,  and  from  which  he 
looks  dawn  sn  c^fy  declivity,  over  a  bold  Ihore,  to  an  un-  - 
limited  profpcft  on  the  German  Ocean,     Mofl  of  his  planta*  ■ 
lions  have  been  raifcd  from  feed  ;  and  there  is  one  that  flandsr- . 
unrivalled ;  it  was  fown  with  acorns,  Spanifh  chcfnut,  and   ' 
b;cch-maft,  fcvcntcen  years  fince ;  has  been  already  twice   . 
ihlnned  for  hurdlc-wood  ;  the  trees,  mod  of  which  are  thirty  - 
I'ctt  high,  being  at  the  regular  didance  of  twelve  feet,  with  2 
v:l'ji!i!c  unJerwQod  at  four  feet  diftancc.     Tliis  plantation    , 
^^is  tJkcn  out  of  the  park,  was  well  fallowed  the  preceding 
I'ummcr  to  its  being  fown,  and,  during  this  flate,  there  was  a 
f^cck  of  ll;ecp  in  the  park,  which  were  continually  laying  on   . 
liic  fallows,  to  which,  in  a  great  mcafure,  I  attribute  its  afto- 
nilhiiig  floridity,  as  it  furpaffes  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  ■*  - 
Taw,  anc!  therefore  I  mention  this  as  a  thing  worth  attending  - 
to.    There  is  another  plantation  which  is  highly  deferving    . 
n&iiee  and  imitation ;  it  is  a  belt  ilxty-fix  yards  wide  and  nine    ■ 
miles  round,  inclofing  the  cftate  of  Mr.  Galwcy  of  Tofis,    . 
nur  Tj.etford.    The  merit  of  this  plantation  juftly  belongs  to  ■. 
*'t.  Griffin  of  Mundford,  who  advifed  Mr.  Nelfon,  whofe    ■ 
ei^Jte  it  was  formerly,  to  this  undertaking.     It  was  planted    '■ 
v.iih  a  variety  of  trees  at  fix  feet  apart,  and  coft  ten  pounds  - 
in  :cre.    It  was  begun  in  1770,  vtd  completed  in  1778.    It  * 

has. 


For  remarlu  ai 
obfervati 
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hasbcen  thinned  feveral  times ;  and  the  trees,  if  fold  at  this  time, 
would  be  worth  fifty  pounds  per  acre.  But  the  advantage  it 
is  to  the  cAatc,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  ornament,  is  not  to  be 
dcfcribed,  as  it  affords  fhcker  and  warmth  to  cattle,  which 
next  to  food,  contribute  to  tlicir  liealth  and  thrift ;  fo  that 
the  land  is  increafed  in  value  confidcrably.  In  (hort,  if  Mr. 
Galwey  would  now  line  his  belt  with  deciduous  trees,  fucli  as 
birch,  beech,  and  chefnur,  to  re{K*I  the  wind,  which  now  begins  to 
draw  through  the  bottom  of  the  plantation,  as  it  confifts  chiefly 
of  firs,  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  his  eflate  a  full  third. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  planting  a  large  body  of 
wood  in  a  naked  country,  wliich  is  not  at  fird  perceived. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  refift  the  cold  winds,  vegetation 
and  cattle  are  cut  to  death,  and  nothing  rich  from  the  atmo* 
fphcre  can  be  retained.  But  plantations  flop  the  rapid  cur- 
rait  of  the  air,  collc£t  a  dcnfity  which  helps  to  enrich  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  and,  moreover,  by  giving  warmth  and 
comfoii  to  cattle,  half  the  fodder  will  fatisfy  them;  and  by 
degrees,  as  the  cattle  couch  under  flicker,  the  foil  by  degrees 
improves.  This  is  clear  to  demonflration,  by  taking  a  view 
of  Lord  Petrels  Park,  which  in  the  midft  of  a  barren,  dreary 
countrj',  forms  an  agreeable  fhady  retreat,  covered  with  a 
plcafant  verdure,  and  richly  ornamented  with  foreft  trees  of 
large  dimenfions.  His  Lordiliip  is  now  confiderably  ex- 
tending his  plantations  with  great  tafle  and  fuccefs,  to  the 
open  parts  which  lie  on  the  outfide  of  his  eflatc. 

I  wifh  to  imprefs  all  men  of  fortune  with  the  importance 

of  extending  their  plantations  to  the  diflant  parts  of  their 

eflates,  w];ere  foil  and  fituation  are  fuitable,  and  not  merely 

content  themfelves  with  the  environs  of  their  own  dcmcfnc : 

and  that  they  may  be  informed  how  valuable  the  Spanifli 

chefnut  is  above  mofl  other  trees,  I  take  the  liberty,  on  this 

occafion,  to  refer  them  to  a  letter  of  mine  upon  that  fubjcc'l, 

publifhed  in  the  Tranfaaions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manu- 

fa^urcs,  and  Commerce)  for  the  year  1 792. 

Before 
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For  Kmarlu  a 
obfervat 


Before  I  (^uit  tills  fubjc5f,  I  will  venture  to  recommend 
anoilici"  tree  to  tin;  attention  of  ali  planters  upon  poor  light 
lands,  wliich  fi-'cms  to  exceed  moll  otUers  in  growili.  It  is 
ihc  tall  ftraijiit  growing  pinaficr,  which  is  frcriiicntly  planted  Jj;^ 

with  Scotch  li:s  ;  and  vvlicn  ihcy  grow  up  togetilcr,  by  many 
incurious  pcoplo,  is  t;iiccn  ibr  a  Scotch  fir.  But  I  have  al- 
wayi  remarked  its  fupciiority  of  fize  when  mixed  with  it,- 
anJ  of  tJic  fame  age.  In  (hort,  It  frequently  grows  as  fart  a 
an  alder,  or  an  afli,  and  therefore,  it  il  be  planted  merely  with 
a  view  of  being  cut  down  for  fuel,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
profitable  tree  in  many  parts  of  England  j  but  ai  it  will 
grow  to  a  very  large  iJze,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found 
applicable  tc  many  ufeful  purpofes,  as  it  admits  of  beinj 
cut  into  very  large  fcantlings.  As  a  decided  proof  of  its  ad- 
lanta^e  over  the  Scotch  fir  in  growth,  and  confequcntly  in 
value,  I  need  only  (late,  that  about  forty  years  finc^  his 
liK  Royal  Higlinefs  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  a. 
plantation  of  nearly  a  hundred  acres  on  a  remarkably  poor 
findyland,  adjoining fo  Bagfhot  Heath,  in  Surrj',  chiefly  witii 
Scotch  lirs,  but  with  a  fnuller  proportion  of  pinaliers  inter- 
mixed with  them.  The  plantation  is  reckoned  to  have  fuc- 
cecdcd  extremely  well,  and  has  been  a  great  ornament  to  the 
country ;  but  the  Scotch  firs  do  not  average  more  than  five  X^ 

cubical  feet,  whilft  the  piniflcrs  are  full  forty ;  fome  of 
ihcna  I  have  meafured,  and  foiuid  to  be  upwards- of  feventy 
fett. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


The  plough  defcrves  the  iirft  notice,  as  it  is  compa&  and 
light  in  its  con{lru£tion,  as  I  have  -fliewn,  page  15  i  does  its 
work  remarkably  clean>  and  is  ea£ly  oianaged  witli  one  handle. 
Thehanrows  are  no  ways  remarkable. 

F  The 
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The  waggon  Is  remarkably  heavy,  which  Is  the  Icfs  nccef- 
fary,  as  none  of  the  roads  arc  rocky.  It  has,  however,  one  ad^ 
vantage  in  being  made  to  lock  fo  far  under  the  bed,  that  it 
will  turn  as  (hort  as  a  pod  chaifc. 

The  cart  is  likewife  heavier  than  is  neceflary }  and  three- 
wheeled  tumbrels  are  feldom  ufcd,  though  thry  would  ofteo- 
iave  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  expence  of  marling. 

There  is  one  thing  frequently  praftifed  in  hay  and  corn* 
harveft,  which  is,  the  adding  a  couple  of  temporary  fore- 
wheels  and  a  frame  to  the  common  cans,  which  anfwers  the* 
purpofe  of  a  waggon ;  and  in  little  farms  it  is  a  real  objewl. 
of  frugality,  and  in  large  ones  a  great  help  in  a  bufy  fcafoir.. 
It  is  called  an  hermaphrodite,  and  I  here  fubjoin  a  iketch  of* 
it ;  noting,  that  the  blue  part  is  the  original  cart,  and  the  red', 
the  part  which  is  added.* 


PRICE  OF  LABOUR. 


The  ftanding  wages  for  a  labourer  in  huA}andry,  is  now 
almoft  generally  raifcd  to  i/,  6d.  per  day  in  fummcr,  and' 
is.  2d.  In  winter ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  the  la- 
bourer does  a  fairer  day*s  work.  The  price  of  thrcfliing  is 
alfo  fixed  to  7.S.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  and  is,  for  barley ;  and* 
many  extra  jobbs  are  done  by  the  great,  which  is  always  the 
moft  picafant  contra<a  between  maftcr  and  man;  and  the 
oftcner  work  can  be  done  in  this  way  the  beitcr. 

The  poor  rates  liaving  increafed  in  this  county  in  propor- 
tion to  others^,  feveral  houfcs  of  induftry  have  been  cfta- 

blifliedi 

•  ThbBerklhlrcwaggon^  of  which  I  ftibjoin  a  (ketch,  is  what  I  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  tlie  Norfolk  farmcri,  being  a  borfci  draft  lighter  than 
their  own  when  loaded,  and  being  calculated  to  carry  larger  loadi,  and  muck 
lower,  >chich  is  a  great  conYcniescc. 


^ 


</  / 
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WifhcJ  J  lut  ij  tj-  arc  grievous  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
jinl,  I  am  alVaiu,  arc  not  found  to  anfwer  the  cntl  that  was 
c»pcSal  fro:;i  ihcni.  I  know  of  no  law  ihat  can  enforce  in- 
(liiilry  :  it  may  be  encouraged,  and  great  good  will  rcfult  from 
it  J  but  it  never  can  be  effeSed  by  conipulfion. 

There  aic  iv.o  principles  wjiich  fhould  be  kept  alive  3» 
iiiucli  as  poUiblc  in  the  minds  of  the  poor — pride  and  ll'.amc : 
the  luniicr  will  lead  ihem  to  the  attainment  of  comfort  hy 
J-.oiicfl  means  ;  and  the  latter  will  keep  them  from  becoming 
burthenfome  to  their  neighbours.  But  many  of  the  modern 
plans,  for  making  ptovifions  for  them,  have  tended  to  dcfiroy 
tl.cfe  princijiies. 

A  man  born  to  no  inheritance)  who  afiiduoiifly  devotes 
Ills  wliole  life  to  labour,  when  nature  declines,  o'Jght  to  be 
didinguiflicd  from  the  lazy  and  profligate  wretch,  who  has 
fcldom  worketl  but  by  force.  One  ought  not  to  be  crowded 
into  the  fame  habitation  with  the  other  j  but  in  houfcs  of 
indiifiry  ilicrc  can  be  no  dillinwlion. 

Tl;e  focial  clubs  for  mutual  relief,  which  are  prevalent  in 
m:ny  parts  of  ihe  weft  of  England,  are  higlily  commendable; 
:nd,  perhaps,  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Boaril  of 
Agriculture,  as  any  objeil  ihry  can  take  up.  If  a  little  cn- 
coutagemer.t  could  be  given  to  thefc  laudable  focieti:s, 
which  ire  now  fanitioned  by  law,  and  proper  places  of  fc- 
Lurity  could  be  cl^ahlirhcd  for  their  little  funds,  it  would  tend 
very  much  to  encourage  the  poor  to  flrugglc  with  their  diffi- 
tukies;  and  it  would  be  confiftent  with  found  policy,  as' 
Well  as  hiim::nity,  in  the  rich  and  opulent,  to  add  little  do- 
nations,  to  the  i>oor  man's  neft  egg,  on  thefc  occafions.  Earl 
Uarcoun's  example  at  Newnham,  in  Oxfordfliire,  is  well 
deftrving  imitation  t  if  a  poor  man  puts  a  penny  into  the 
fecial  box,  he  put*  in  anotlier ;  if  a  farmer  or  tradefman  con-  ' 
tributes  a  ihilling,  he  adds  another  j  and  by  this  means  liis 
Lortllhip's  cfiate  is  kept  in  high  credit ;  the  poor  ratcf  are 
low,  and  ilic  fpirit  of  the  peafantry  unbrolun. 

Fa  In 
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In  this  county  it  is  evident,  that  the  labourer  who  can  keep 
a  cow  or  a  pig»  is  always  a  feithful  fcrvant  to  the  farmer  who 
employs  him.  He  has  a  ftake  in  the  common  intercft  of  the 
country,  and  is  never  prompt  to  riot  in  times  of  feditioni  like 
the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lofe ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
ftrong  link  in  the  chain  of  national  fecurity . 

There  are  but  few  great  farmers  inclined  to  accommodate 
cottagers  with  a  little  land,  and  when  tlicy  do  let  them  any, 
it  is  generally  at  double  the  rent  they  give  for  it.  But  I  am 
perfuadcd,  that  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of  conages,  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  cftates,  and  they  were  accommo* 
dated  with  a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  to  enable  them  to  keep  a 
cow,  and  near  two  or  three  pigs,  and  thofe  places  were  be- 
flowed  us  a  reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good  conduA,  h 
would  do  wonders  towards  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the 
prefervation  of  order ;  and  I  have  been  witnefs  to  fcvcral 
ftriking  proofs  of  this,  in  two  or  three  labourers,  who  have 
been  thus  favoured,  and  who  were  fo  far  from  being  prompt 
to  riot,  that  their  attachment  to  their  mailers  was  exemplary, 
as  they  were  not  only  fteady  in  themfelves,  but  by  dieir  ex- 
ample  kept  others  from  running  into  excefs.  There  cannot 
well  be  too  many  of  thefe  places,  attached  to  large  farms;  thcj 
would  be  the  mod  prolific  cradles  of  the  beft  fort  of  popula- 
tion. 

There  is  another  thing  which  it  is  incumbent  on  all  occu- 
piers of  land  to  do,  which  is,  to  fupply  their  own  labour- 
ers with  wheat  at  a  moderate  price,  when  the  price  in  the 
market  is  high  and  oppreilive  to  them.  It  is  but  rcafonable, 
that  the  human  fervant  Should  fare  as  well  as  the  animal  fer- 
vant :  a  farmer  does  not  give  his  horfe  a  Icfs  quantity  of  oats, 
becaufe  they  are  dear,  nor  is  it  reafonable,  tliat  the  plough- 
man or  threHier  in  the  barn  Should  have  lefs  for  his  penny, 
becaufe  his  mafter  gets  a  great  price ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
fay  this  (hould  be  extended  to  manufadlurers,  becaufe  they  are 
in  general  better  paid  than  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  have- 

a  »ot 
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Qoi  To  immcJbic  a  claim  upon  the  land,  as  the  workmeu  in 
ihc  vineyard. 

'  If  one  tiling,  in  aid  of  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fug- 
ged, could  l>c  eflablifhed,  it  would  perhaps  go  near  to  reme- 
dy all  grievances ;  and  in  a  great  mcafurc  fct  afide  the  neccf- 
lity  of  the  poor  laws,  and  this  would  be  the  adoption  of  fome- 
ihing  like  Mr.  Ackland's  fcheme  of  taxing  labour  for  its  own 
fupport,  by  levying  from  the  young  and  lufty,  a  penny  to  be 
|)ut  out  upon  accumulated  intcrell,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
old  and  dccrcpid.  Age  and  infirmity  would  then  dip  its  hand 
into  ilic  purfe  it  had  helped  to  fill ;  honed  pride  would  be  pre- 
fcn-cd,  indu^ry  encouraged,  and  the  latter  part  of  a  poor 
iain'i  life  would  terminate  in  comfoit. 


For  Fcmails  anj  ad 
obfervadou. 


SUPERABUNDANT  PRODUCE. 


A  COUNTR  Y  is  ufually  denominated  good  or  bad,  in  pro- 
p07i;on  to  its  general  produce.  If  its  Agriculture  does  not 
protluce  more,  in  tlie  whole,  than  what  is  fuiBcicnt  to  fupport 
iifdf,  and  its  own  rural  trades,  it  muft  evidently  be  minui  in 
tlic  common  fcak  of  produiJtion,  and  fall  under  the  latter de- 
LTipiion;  bccaufc  every  country  muft  at  leaft  look  for  alfiAance 
from  fome  clothing  manufaiElory,  though  foreign  luxuries 
were  totally  out  of  the  qutflion.  But  if  the  husbandry  of 
any  panicubr  dil^rii51  can  fupport  itfelf  and  its  local  trades, 
and  funifh  haU  za  much  as  it  confumes,  either  to  encourage 
miLiufad vires  at  home,  or  to  fupply  foreign  markets,  it  it 
juiUy  imiilcJ  to  the  former  churafler. 

Thit  Norfolk  will  (land  eminently  high  in  reputation, 
vvhen  viewed  in  this  light,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  from- 
any  pai'on  who  is  fufficicnlly  acquainted  with  its  powers.    But 


nn 
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ts  fpcculitions  of  this  fort  may  be  new  to  many  pcrfOlw^Yh^ 
may  pcrufc  thcfc  remarks^  I  (lull  endeavour  to  explain  through 
what  clTanncls  this  great  abundance  fwclls  to  fuch  a  head,  that 
imiiaiion  may  fccurc  the  fame  advantages,  w here  co.. geniality 
of  circumftanccs  will  admit  of  it. 

In  a  good  corn  year,  when  there  is  a  free  exportation,  it 
has  been  faid,  that  the  four  Norfolk  ports  export  as  much 
corn  as  all  the  reft  of  England,  which  I  believe  to  be  true, 
for  it  is'fcldom  lefs  dian  a  million  Acrling  in  value,  and  oUen 
more ;  and  though  fome  of  the  corn  comes  down  the  \Va- 
vcnny  out  of  Suffolk,  and  fome  down  the  Ouze  from  two  or 
three  of  the  midland  counties,  this  addition  fcldom  bears  ths 
proportion  of  more  than  an  eighth  pare  of  the  Yarmouth  ex- 
port, and  a  third  of  the  Lynn,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
tenth  upon  the  whole, 

1*he  following  is  the  neareft  calculation  I  can  make  of  the 
ufual  excefs  of  com,  and  other  articles  of  provifion,  fcnt  yearly 
out  of  the  county,  after  refcrving,  not  only  a  fulHciency  for 
its  people  employed  in  agriculture,  but  for  fifty  thoufand 
home  manufacturers  and  fix  thoufand  fcamcn. 

The  corn  I  am  able  to  fiate  with  accuracy,  as  I  have  ob« 
tained  it  from  the  CuflomhDufe-books,  where  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  regiftered.  The  cattle  i  cannot  be  fo  confident  of; 
but  I  have  taken  all  the  pains  in  my  power,  to  glean  up  the  bed 
information  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  where  I  have  de- 
duced  any  thing  from  comparifon,  I  have  taken  care  to  be  with- 
in the  limits  of  juftification.  The  bridges  of  St.  Germain  and 
Magdalen,  afcertain,  in  fome  degree,  the  number  of  Scotch 
and  Irifh  cattle  brought  into  the  county ;  and  the  turnpikes 
leading  out  of  the  county,  together  with  the  afliftance  which 
I  have  had  from  Mr.  Archer,  and  other  intelligent  falcfmen 
at  Smithiield  and  St.  Ives,  enable  me  to  come  pretty  near  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 

Laft  year  there  were  a^ually  20,594  fat  bullocks,  brought 
iirom  Norfolk  to  Smitbfield  and  Iflington,  and  about  3,000  to 
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St.  Ives  and  other  places ;  but  cillicr  from  tlic  war,  or  fome 
otiiercaurc,  iliis  is  confidtrcd  railicr  as  a  Kirger  fupply  llian 
ufual ;  but  tlioy  may  be-  faftly  taken  at  20,000  as  a  yearly- 
avera''e,  about  one  (juaner  of  which  arc  home-bred  bcafts, 
ar.d  ihi.  rciiiaiiiiltr  Scotcii  and  Irilh.  The  Ihecp  are  fuppofcd 
iobcup^ard»of  30,000;  at  Icaft  they  may  be  fak'ly  taken  at 
that  iiuinbtr,  Objcits,  fuchasfwinc,  butter,  rabbits,  poul- 
try, Sin.  an;  Jiot  offo  much  conrequcnccj  but  fulVurc  ii,  iliat- 
they  Iliil!  all  be  nioderatdy  tllimatcd. 

The  return  from  the  Norwich  maiiufaitory  I  fhall  not  in- 
clude in  my  aggregate,  •  as  there  is  a  great  imporiation  of 
coarfe  vvooi  to  fupport  it  from  Liiicolnfliire  and  other  parts : 
nor  fiial!  I  ftt  any  value  upon  the  whale  or  mackarci  fiflieries,, 
as  llicy  are  very  prec-rious ;  but  as  the  herring  fifhery  is  a 
jxrnuncnt,  tl^jugh  ajfo  a  variable  branch  of  provincial  pro- 
£t,  and  is  wholly  fed  and  fupporled  by  the  county,  I  lliink-it 
f»ir  10  include  ir. 

Ilhall  begin  my  recapitulation  with  the  com,  which  i:*  to 
be  coniitlerctl  as  the  yearly  average  which  has  been  exported  to 
fureisn  ports  and  coafiways,. for  the. lad  three  years,  which 
WEtc  far  from  being  prime  ones. 

The  cxccfs  of  c;ich  fpccies  of  grain,  after  dcdut^ing  p.n 
fr,iial  quantity  to  balance  what  is  occafionaUy  imported,  and 
ilib  ail  eigiii  ii  part  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth,*_upon  all  grain 

for 


For  iremu-Iu  andl 
obi«rvatioiu. 


•  In  n-.c.-t,  I  confirier  rasnufafhirM  at  an  objefl  deftrving  a  (cyiaxt  in- 
Tcl)l;ii:on.  liut  iliiy  lie  undoubtedly  more dererving  o(  encouragement  in 
aprLduftivediin  In  a  fleulc  country  ;  efpccially  where  ilie  indufiry  of  the  In. 
Iiibiianii  it  finfularly  mcrLioriout,  ai  i>  Uic  tale  >t  Norwich,  wheie  newob- 
jefl.d  nurui.-iflure  have  rcctnily  betn  inttMluccd  iince  the  woollen  h»  ds- 
(Incd;  but  (llUii  wtiuid  be  beitcr  if  the  minufaflury,  which  hii  bfen  fa 
Irr.g  [iimUur  loihec.ty,  could  be  encourased,  [o  as  to  regain  its  former  Iplcn- 
dour  and  extent,  wliich  it  ii  fuppofod  mighl  be  the  caff,  if,  ihtotigh  the  af- 
fidjEceofCoveromenr,  a  ftee  communication  could  be  opcntd  with  China, 
vhtie,  ifi  im  tightly  informed,  the  Nerwich  eoodi  arc  ina  confiderablc  d4>, 
I'M  of  (Tt<iii, 


/or  the  fuppofcd  proportion  furniflicd  by  Suffolk,  and  a  third 
from  Lynn,  (upon  all  except  barley)  fuppofcd  to  come  dowu 
<he  Ouzc  out  of  the  midland  counties.  But  it  is  conjeflurcd, 
as  much  barley  goes  up  the  Ouze  as  comes  down  it.  Prcmi« 
fing  this,  the  account  will  (land  thus : 

FROM  YARMOUTH. 


^heat  Flour, 

Birley, 

Mal^ 

Ryc» 
Peafe,       . 


Quanen* 

IS9S84 

66579 

1315 

6116 

10440  I 


Pr.  per  Qr.  at 


%  x6 


I.*   ••  n. 

o 
o 

I  4  o 
»  o  o 
I  $  o 
X  S  o 
X    4    o 


Amount, 

L»  t. 

494*5    4 
856iiS     S 

155860  16 

13^158     o 

1643  15 

8562     8 

I  Ift5t8    o 


D 

c 
c 
o 
u 
o 
o 
o 


1*10111  which  uke,  for  7479  quarters  of 
oatt  imported  more  than  were  export* 
.ec^atiys^aquaiter. 


446796   XI      o 

6356    3    o 


L. 


!•    ». 


Kelt  exports  from  Yarmouth,       440440    S   # 


FROM  LYNN. 


Wheat, 
AVhcat  Flour, 
parley,       • 
Malt, 
Rye, 
Ptafe, 
Beans,       • 
Vetches, 
Rape  Seed, 


Quarters 

3C016 

3138 

X12944 

X070J 

xa29B 

3«55 
4708 

73 
»4»3 


Pr.  per  Qr.  at 

t.  s.  o. 

a  4  o 
a  x6  o 
X  4  o 
a  o  o 
o 
o 
X  4  o 
'x  xo  o 
X  16    o 


:  I 


From  which  take^  for  49^3  quarters  of 
oats  imported  more  thaa  were  cx« 
ported,  at  17s*  a  quarter, 


Amount.     | 

L*       s«  p. 

66035    4  ^ 

8786    8  o 

13553a  x6  o 

91406    o  o 

15371  XO  o 

5397    o  © 

5649  iz  o 

109  10  o 

4361     8  o 

261650    8  o 

4144     X  o 


If*  B.The  exccfs  of  U 
<he  0iiiAard*lMd  exported* 


Thrneat  expons  from  Lynn,       158406   7   0 
imported  is  about  equal  to 

Carried  forward,      £  698846  15  o 


■^ 


Tot.  of  Exponi 

Brought  forward 

,        6<,St4G  ij    « 

FROM  WELLS. 

Qu.,.«. 

I'f.  yet  ^il.  at 

Amount. 

L.     1.    D. 

r.       1.  D. 

v.      ».  », 

1.     - 

:  Flour, 
Mch  t 

A.  86 
s634 
5*176 
10464 
397 
»i5« 

1     4     0 
a   16     0 
1     4     0 

I     5     0 
1     S     0 

9»C9    4    ( 
737i     4     0 
Tooji     4    c 
2091 3     0     ( 
496     S     < 
3010     O     ( 

ike,  for  a553  quarter*  01 
over  »nJ  ahone  the  quin- 
«  171.         - 

iiioCg  17     0 

N«t  rtp 

orti  frvm  Willi 

loSEgy  16    • 

For  remarks  and  additional 
obrcivaiioni. 


FROM  BLACKENEV  AND  CLAY. 


1140 

■P-.pcrQi.at 

1  i£^    0 

I    4     0 

J      5     0 
1     S     0 

Amount. 

'}?.■  '■  'l 

71011     4    0 
SO50    a    0 

1736    0    " 

kh    i4ke  the  cxccfi  of  ]G4 
lofoiU  imported,  at  171.  a 

940I4    6    c 
5=9    8    0 

Nut  exports  of  Dlackency  atul  Clay,         9iT'4-  tS    O 

t 

£  901 ;ai     9     o 


CATTLE 
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na| 


CATTLE. 


5000  home,  bred  bullocks  at  lol.  •        s^'o^  ^  ^ 
15,000  Scotch  and  Irl(h«  the  fatting  profit  of 

which  may  be  fet  at  5U  each,        -  -     7S<x^o  o  o 

30,000  (heept  at  11.151.       -        -  -        52500  o  o 

Swine,  not  lefs  than        •        -        •  -     loooo  o  o 

Rabbits,  at  leart         .         -         .  •          10000  O  o 

Dairy  articUs,  about        •        -        •  -       5000  o  o 

Poultry  and  game,        -        -        •  -          3000  o  o 

Wool,  conjeAured  to  be  about        •  -       aoooo  o  o 

The  herrings  exported,        .        -  -         5000*  o  o 


ft  W 


Add,  for  com,  grain,  flour,  &c.  as  before  Aatcd, 
Total  yearly  produce  fent  out  of  the  county. 


375500  0 
90x511   9 


0 


I I 77021   9  0 


I  have  purpofcly  brought  the  whole  into  money,  with  a 
view  of  fhcwing  with  the  greater  eafe,  what  number  of  per- 
fons  this  extra,  or  fuperabundant  produce  is  equal  to  the  fup- 
port  of.  And  if  we  apportion  ten  pounds  for  the  fuflenance 
of  a  human  being  one  with  another,  which  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  liberal  allowance  where  luxuries  arc  ex* 
eluded ;  it  will  appear  that  this  county  fends  out  a  foreign 
fupply  for  upwards  of  11 7000  perfons.  And  if  we  nkc  the 
56,000  employed  in  the  home  manu failures  and  navigation, 
from  the  whole  population  of  the  county,  it  will  flicw,  tliat 
the  county  furniHies  more  than  a  fufficiency  for  double  the 
number  of  perfons  employed  in  agriculture  and  its  appendant 
trader.. 

Every  impanial  man,  who  confidcrs  this  vaft  proJuce, 
muft  be  ftruck  with  aftoniihment ;  and  as  Norfolk  is  far  from 
being  naturally  a  good  country,  it  muft,  undoubtedly,  be  to 
art  and  induftry,  that  this  great  fource  of  treafure  is  to  be  af- 
cribed.  It  is  evidently  fo  great,  that  no  part  of  England, 
not  even  the  famous  vales  of  Taunton,  White  Horfc,  or 
Eveftiam,  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  it  in  proportion  of  com. 

Government  muft  certainly  draw  from  this  county  a  much 

greater  portion  of  revenuci  than  from  any  other ;  for  as  nearly 

one 
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one  iliird  j>an  of  :ill  tlic  arable  land  is  fown  ■with  barley 
every  year,  and  as  t!ic  barley  crop  is  generally  very  good, 
fiialfof  irlii'iiigfown  upon  dean  land  after  turnips)  the  rccura 
wiiich  it  mud  make,  when  traced  through  tlic  malt  houfe, 
brcwhoufc,  and  diftillcry,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  a  fum 
almoft  in':ifdibli;. 

1  do  not  exhibit  this  ftarcmcnt  as  a  panegyric  on  the  county; 
but  to  point  out  10  the  Board  of  Agriculture  how  beneficial 
this  kind  of  hufbandry  is  above  all  otliers  ;  not  only  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  to  the  public  revenue  ;  a  moft  powerful  argu- 
mtnt  this,  for  Government  to  give  all  poflible  encouragemenc  ' 
to  inclofures  in  general ;  and  a  grand  inducement  for  other 
countries  to  follow  the  lik«  courfc  of  buibaadry*  wherever 
die  foil  will  adniic  of  it. 


For  remarks  ind  adildoi 

obfervuions. 


CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 


^1^1 


1  HOUGH  I  have  in  tliis  Report  given  great  commendation 
to  many  praftices  of  hufbandry,  which  I  think  dcferve  imita- 
tion, it  is  incumbent  on  me»  for  the  fake  of  ju Alee,  to  take 
notice  of  a  few  tilings,  which  are  reprchenfible.    The  har- 
vcft,  a  very  important  branch  of  hufbandry,  is  gathered  in  a 
very  flovenly  manner.  Women  and  boys  are  feldom  em- 
ployed in  any  part  of  it.    A  certain  number  of  men  are  pro- 
vided according  to  the  number  of  acres  of  com  ;  in  the  bcft 
parts  of  the  county,  ten  or  twelve  acres  Is  the  allowance  to  a 
man  ;  in  the  light  parts,  fifteen  or  fixteen  acres.     The  man  is 
boarded  extremely  well,  and  his  allowance  in  money  is  gene- 
rally two  guineas,  whether  the  harvcft  is  long  or  (hort.    The 
firft  tiling  the  farmer  aims  at,  is  to  time  the  beginning  of  his 
harveft,  fo  that  his  com  may  follow  in  fucceiTion,  that  no 
interval  or  paufe  may  take  place  ;  as  the  boarding  of  his  men 
is  attended  with  great  expcnce,  and  therefore  the  fooner  he 
can  get  the  work  through,  the  lefs  it  will  coft  him  in  provi- 
fions.     This  narrow  idea  often  cofts  him  nearly  a  tenth  part 
of  the  value  of  his  crop,  for  he  feldom  begins  reaping  his 
wheat,  fo  foon,  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  he  ought ;  though 
wheat  is  always  the  better  for  being  cut  rather  early.    It 
often  ftands  till  the  eiars  tum  down  in  an  invert<^  ftate,  and 
till  it  is  fo  ripe  and  brittle,  that  when  there  happens  to  be  a 
brilk  wind,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  four  or  five 
bufhels  of  wheat  whipt  out  and  loft,  and  fometimes  a  quar- 
ter of  oats. 

The  barley  is  always  carried  from  tlie  fwarth,  fo  that  they 

never  begin  to  carry  till  late  in  tlic  day ;  and  no  part  of  the 

ground 
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grouiul  is  raked  till  afterwards;  fo  that  a  vaft  deal  of  com 
is  trodden  out.  After  tlie  bulk  of  it  is  carried,  the  piece  is  drag- 
nked,  by  men,  with  iron  tectll  drags;  or  by  a  drag  faflcncd 
to  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  drawn  by  ahorfc.  The  latter  is  (lie 
bed  piaflice  of  the  two,  though  ihcy  arc  both  bad;  for  the 
takings  arc  fo  mixt  wiiH  grit  and  duft,  that  the  com  h  of 
an  inferior  quaUty  to  the  other.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
the  praaicc  of  other  countries  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is 
obfcrved  Iierc. 

In  the  ftrft  place,  die  hufband  is  feetllng  with  unufual  lux- 
ury, while  the  wife  aiid   children   are   Itarving.     It  would 
certainly  be  more  comfortable  if  they  undertook  the  reaping 
and  mowing  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
man  might  work  with  his  family,  and  his  wife  and  children 
would  eani  fomethirig  confiderable,  not  only  in  the  reaping 
part,  but  in  the  cocking  and  raking  the  lent  grain,   which 
would  enable  tjiem  to  cat  a  comfortable  morfcl   together. 
Tlicre  would  not,  if  this  was  the  cafe,  be  half  fo  much  com 
lliclled  and  loft ;  and  the  barley,  in  a  wet  fcafon,  would  be 
belter  prefcrvcd,   and  admit  of  being  carried  much  earlier  ■ 
in  the  morning  from  the  cock,  than  it  can  from  the  fwarth. 
Stacking  is  another  thing  which  is  very  ill  done  here,  par- 
ticularly wlieat  ftacks,  though  they  are  fomewhat  improved 
too,  in  making  ihcm  of  late  years;  but  they  run  them  up  in 
a  long  rickety  form,  without  fymmety,  and  feldom  fet  them 
upon  ftadJlcs,  to  ptcfcrve  the  com  from  vermin.     Another 
very  bad  pra>5licc  relates  to  their  fences.  No  farmem  laife  a 
white  thorn  licdgc  fooner,  or  deftroy  It  fo  foon ;  every  other 
t';mc  of  cutting  hedges  of  this  fort,  they  arc  buck-ftalled,  as 
it  is  called,  \\']iicli  is  cutting  the  whole  hedge  off  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  an  irreparable  injury  to 
11.  by  checking  the  growth,  and  making  it  hollow  at  the 
hottoiii.     And  as  to  other  thorns  and  Hubble  wood,  they  arc 
ipt  to  cut  it  as  their  immediate  wants  require  it,  at  all  fcafons 


1 


For  remarks  a 
obfervat 


mrarks  anJ  addittotid 
oblavaiioiu. 
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of  the  year,  and  to  leave  the  Aool  in  a  jagged  {laccl 
admit  the  wet  into  it,  which  caufcs  ii  to  decay.  I 
Thus  I  have,  without  extenuatioh  or  cxaggcraiil 
a  faithful  account  of  the  prefcnt  ftatc  of  hulhaiidl 
county;  and  the  intcUigcDt  farmer,  in  otiicr  panl 
under  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  p:irts  lo  M 
what  to  rcjeil.  If  any  farther  qucftions  arc  nil 
ihall  be  ready  to  anfwcr  tlicm ;  and  In  ihc  mcun 
recommend  Mr.  Ewenof  Norwich,  a  Land  AgcntI 
-refpcdability  ;  and  Mr.  Repton,  of  Oxiicad  near  I 
(brother  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Repton,  fo  juAly  fan 
tafte  in  the  embeUifhmcnt  of  gentlemen's  feats)  al 
eonefpondems  to  the  Boacd  of  Agriculture.  I 


NATHANIEL  J 
7^1  Dec.  1793. 
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